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THE 

WORLD DISPLAYED. 

THE TRAVELS, 

o» 

HENKY MAUNDRELL^ M.A. FROM ALEPfO TO 
JERUSALEM. 

CHAP, I, 

Mr. Maondrell sets out in company with fonrtc^n English gen« 
tlemen from Aleppo. The msnner of their trsTelllng) nnd 
nature of their accommodations. They are obliged by a storm 
to take shelter among the tombs of Turkish saints, with an 
account of the city of Latikea, and of a nation called Neceres, 

ON the 26th of February, 1696, 1 set out with 
fourteen English gentlemen from Aleppo, designing 
to Tint the Holy Land at the approaching Easten 
The first night we took up our quarters at the Honey- 
kane, about an hour and a half west of Aleppo, a 
very indifferent lodging; for it is to be obsenred^ 
that in traTelling this country a man does not meet 
every night with imis as in England, but must either 

* The author of these trarels was a gentleman of great learn- 
ing, and having a strong turn towards antiquities and church 
history, though his patron, Dr. Sprat, bishop of Rochester, had 
it In his power to profide for him at home, yet on the first pro« 
posal of his going chaplain to the factory at Aleppo, he gladly 

VOL. y. B 
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2 ifAVNDRELL'S TRAVELS 

lodge ander his own tent, of in pnblic lodgings, 
founded by charity for flie use of trayellen, called 
by the Turks kanes. These are sometimes seated 
in towns Jiiil vJllageto, alUl feametimes at proper 
distances on the road, and are built in the manner 
of a cloister, encompassiqy a court of thirty or forty 
yards square* To these places all comers are wel- 
come, upon paying a small fee to the kane keeper, 
and very frequeritty without thai acknowledgment. 
But here nothing is to be expected but bare walls ; 
for meat, drink, bed, fire and provender, must be 
j^rovided % eV^ tote Aat firAttels. 

The next morning ^#6 td^^te Honey-kane, and 
passing by Oorem and Kefiree, entered the plain 
of Kefteen, which is of 'latest compass, and in most 
places very fruitful and well cultivated. At our 
first entering it at Essoyn, we counted no less than 
twenty-^onr villages that were at oaoe within view. 
This plain hn a i^di sii «oil, ^md there is hafdly a 
stone to be seen in it, fSicmglr on the weM side a hfigh 
ridge ^f naked rocks extends maiiy miles, without 
the least sign of mould, or any useful production ; 
from wUch it would appear* ta IfnAliiire^ in kind- 
ness to Hie hasfoandnun, Isd <cftnred the whele f^ain 
of stooea, and pSedihem tiigAhfir on4hat momitain. 

Kefteen is a large grillage dn the wie&tside of the 
plain, encompassed wiih oom^^lda, whence tbt 
inhaMtants possess the advantagie «^f) bfeeiding.great 
nnnbers <if pigems, vo <that there one mare dove* 
cMes to be found lunie lOian any otker liittiscs. Wa 

embraced it, and afterwards took advantage of a favourable 
opporttttfity of 'Vf §9ting Hie Hma of 9iid<«, 'tlleiscWie of t1^ pHu. 
cipal adiom of our 'SaTiom^mdliiB kpostlef. His aeconiit dt 
that jourtiey, from wht«h the foHo^lng is MtnM«d, is jiwt^ 
esteemed Tor the candonr/fidelity anfl ^^aotims wKh which it 
It mitteii. 
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FRQBf AUSPPQ TO ^piySAI^EM. ) 

Qbfefve4 at this ptoeei qt^f fli# ^cior of ^ b!(g|i\o, » 
pieee of «i«Tble, on wIuqIi w^s <;^r?e4 4 Qrosa^ wit)^ 
the (^oria Patri iiiCrr«ek^ whicli, pioM^ly. wa4 th« 
portal of aome aaciont qhnrpb. 

On tli« S8th we left Kefteepit ti|i4 c^ntmving in 
the same fertile plain, abounding in co^i, vines a&4 
oiiTes^ ve eane to Harbonofise^ md from tbenee to 
a veiy large valL^ cM^ Rooge, which ia skirted 
on both Me» mHi high n)cky moMotaiw, and hav^ 
ing travelled four ho^f* in this vaUey, we patse^ 
tlmmgb die efcirt of the laKe, or» m the Eastern 
stUe, the sea of Rooge^ where we fisni^d great dif^ 
fieuUy in getting «ar hmrns and loaded moles 
through the mre )a«d water. Thence we came to 
Te-nenree, whi^re we fmd our fiipt caphar; a dnty 
paid by traveUers to p/Bcms, who alitend at their 
appointed stations to ceceive it. This duty vas at 
first levied by the Chi?ifl(biwas« to pay the ceuntry 
people for rc^miMg the toads, end aeQuring them 
from the Arabs or other i^obbeie; and, under this 
pntence the Turks ei(Mt unreasomble sums, though 
instead of being a safegua^, they themselTes fre« 
qnently prov;e the gseatest xobbers. 

We now crossed oyer the mountains on the west 
side .of the valley of Itooge, aQ^ descending into 
another valley, passed a village ealled fidlmaez ; 
whence we came to Shoggle, a pretty laic|^, but 
nasty town, on the banks of the. river Qrontas, over 
which there is a passage by a bridge of thirteen 
small arches. The river is here considerably broad 
and napid. Its watem ajre not only turbid, bat very 
nnwhidesome^and its fish atill more so; for every 
one of tiie compaiiy, who eat of them over nighty 
were much disordered the next morning. We here 
lodged in a laige end handsoq^ Jkane» .endowed 
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4 MAUNDRELL'S TRAVELS 

with a competent revenue for supplying every tra« 
Teller who lodged in it with bread, flesh-meat and 
broth, which is always ready for those who demand 
it. It was crowded with Turkish pilgrims bound 
for Mecca, and yet we found a peaceable reception 
among them. 

On the Ist of March we crossed a mountain on 
the west side of the yalley, from which we descended 
into a third valley like the two fonner, and having 
passed the village Be-da-me, in two hours time 
entered into a woody mountainous country, where 
we found the road very vocky and uneven ; but yet 
its variety rendered it agreeable, Sometimes we 
were led under the cool shade of thick trees; at 
others through narrow valleys watered by murmur*- 
ing streams, and afterwards,'for a ccmsiderable time 
together, upon the brink of a precipice: in all 
these places we were regaled with the view and the 
fragrance of various sorts of beautiful aromatic treea 
and flowers, as myrtles, oleanders, cyclamens, tulips^ 
anemonies and marigolds. Having, in this manner, 
spent about two hours, we descended into a low 
valley, at the bottom of which there is a fissure so 
narrow, that we could not discern it until we came 
just up to it: at a great distance we heard the noise 
of a torrent, that poured into it from the hills, and 
thought it appeared to be not less than thirty yarda 
deep; a bridge, with a small arch of less than four 
yards broad, conducted us over it. It is called the 
Sheik*s-wife, from a lady of that quality who fell 
into it and perished, Its depth, and the roaring of 
the water, are so extraordinary, that it can scarcdy 
be passed without horror. Hence we came to^a 
place called the Sultan's-stone, where we pitchc4 
pur tents, and lodged for that night. 
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FROM ALEPPO TO JERUSALEM. 5 

On tlie Sd, the weather being cold and moist, 
we left oar field lodging very early, and continuing 
onr journey through woods and mountains, in an 
hoar's time came to the Caphar of Crusia, and 
thence, in another hour, to the foot of a mountain 
called Occaby, which we ascended with great dif- 
ficulty, on account of the slipperiness and steepness 
of the way. Here we entered a fine well cultivated 
country, planted with gardens, through which we 
came to Belulca, and then repaired to a place which 
is both the kane of the village, and the aga's house, 
when it raining very hard, we resolved to visit the 
aga with a small present, in order to procure a civil 
reception; but it was not without much importu- 
nity that we obtained a dry part of his house to 
lodge in» In the mean time, being informed that 
there were several Christian inhabitants in this 
place, we went to visit the church, which was no 
more than a room about four or five yards square, 
walled with dirt, and covered with bushes, in which 
was an altar of the same materials with the walls, 
paved at top with potsherds and slates, and in the 
middle of the altar stood a small cross, made of two 
laths nailed together, on each side of which were 
fastened two or three prints, representing our blessed 
Lord and the Virgin. On the south side was a 
piece of plank, supported by a post, and designed 
for a reading-^esk, near which was a little hole in 
the wall, to give light tothe reader. This miserable 
structure is held in high esteem by the poor people, 
who come hither with great devotion, and supersti- 
tiously bang the room with bags of silk-worm*s 
eggs, that the sanctity of the place may bring a 
blessing upon them, and make them increase. 

Oil the 3d, the hopes of a ff ir day, after the great 
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6 MAUNZXRBLL'S TRAVELS 

rails which had fallen for n^ar eight hoora together, 
made us leave Belulca; but we soon began to vbh 
that we had not left our former bad accommodationa. 
The rain fell with still greater viokiio^ and the road 
was deep and fall of sloughs. However, we rescdved 
to proceed, and at length arrived at Sbidlatia, a 
poor village, situated on a brook now swelled so 
high as to be impassible. The houses of the village 
were filled with dirt and nastine^s, being pnnais^ 
cnonsly inhabited by the villagers and their cattle; 
and the rain was so violent, that we conld not pitch 
our tents in the fields without danger to ourselves 
and our horses. But while we were in this dilemma 
the rain abated, when betaking ourselves to a small 
ascent by tl^ water side, we intended to pitch oar 
tents there, notwithstanding the wetness of the 
ground, to wait for the falling of the istream. We 
had not, however, long a^oyed this cessation, when 
it began to pour down afresh, accompanied with 
most terrible thunder and lightning. We then sent 
a Turk to a sheik's house hard by, to try if, by any 
means, we could get admittance; at last, with 
good words, and by declaring that we had no in* 
fention to violate the faith of the Mahometans, were 
permitted to secure our baggage in the house, 
while we sought for shelter among the tombs. A 
sheik's house is a stone fabric six or eight yards 
square, roofed with a cupola erected over the grave 
of some eminent sheik, who, by his long heard, 
prayers and pharisaical pride, had pnrchaaed the 
reputation of a saint. Tfaene are many of these 
buildings in this country, wfaeoe the people repair 
to offer up their prayers, not to the saint, but only 
to God, whom alone they adore. 
The next morning we had the satisfaction of 
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FROM ALBPPO TO JERUSALEM. 7 

findini^ the riTer forifoble, and got to Uie other side 
witii oar hftggtLge; from wheKce ascending a yery 
Sleep hill, we were, at the top of it, presented with 
a prospect of the oceaa, and to the westward had 
a yiew of the city of I^atikea, originally bmlt by 
Selencus Nicator, and by him called Laodicea, im 
honour of his moAer. It was attciently a place of 
great magnificence, but was afterwards redbced to 
a very low condition. However, being lately r^* 
boilt, it was now become one of the most flourish- 
ing places upon the coast. ^ From the last-mentioned 
hill we descended into a spacious plain, along which 
we travelled, with the sea on our right hand^ and 
a range of mountains on our left. In this plain we 
observed two ancient tombs ; these were stime cheats, 
each of them two yards and a half long, covered 
over with large tables of stone, that had been lifted 
aside, pnihably in hopes of indfaig treasure. The 
chests were carved on the oatade with bulls heads» 
and wveathshanging between them, after the man- 
ner In which the heatiien altars were adorned. 

Having proceeded about an honr froas the tombs, 
we were stof^ped by another streerm, buA by march- 
kig up higlierj^ fimnd a aafe ^passa^ to the other 
side, avd then v^ere forced by a violent storm of 
hail, followed by a cfMntinisl nim, to nake^he best 
of oor way to Jcbilee; the road etOl eoatiauiag for 
aevtesal days heWtan the jea on the rig^t, and Ae 
iBMmtaHa en the left, whkh aw wfaafalted by se^re- 
lal mde nations. 

in the mountains aboive Jebilee, Aeve dweU a 
yeofde, called ibythe Tfudbs, Neeeres, who aare of a 
very singular chasacter ; for they adhere to no oer^ 

* See a particular account fif tbe rains of this ancient cHj, ia 
filMiw*! Trarele, clMp. U 
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8 * MAUNDRELL'S TRAVELS 

tain religion, but appear of that pn^essed by those 
with whom they converse. Thus, with Christiana 
they make a profession of Christianity, with the 
Turks they profess to be good Mussulmans, and 
with Jews they pretend to follow the law of Moses. 
Indeed they are very Proteuses in religion, and all 
that is certain relating to them is, that they make 
great quantities of very good wine, and are great 
drinkers. 



CHAP. It 

A description of Jebilee, and of the tomb' of tlie sultan Ibrahim. 

They continue their journej to Tripoly, and meet with seTe. 
. ral antiqaities in their passage, particularly an uncovered 

temple, supposed to have been dedicated to Hercules, and 

some remarkable sepulchral monuments. 

WE staid all the next day in Jebilee, to recruit 
ourselves after our fatigue, having the convenience 
of a new kane to lodge in, erected at the north end 
of the city by Ostan, then bassa of Tripoly. Jehilet 
is seated close by the sea, having a large and fruit- 
ful plain on its other sides. Its ancient name was 
Gabala, and thus it is called by Strabo. Under the 
Greek emperors it was a bishop's see ; and notwith- 
standing its making a very mean figure at present, 
it is still esteemed d city. The most remarkable 
edifices to be found here are, a mosque and an alms- 
house,. built by sultan Ibrahim. In the former is his 
tomb, which we were permitted to. see, though it is 
held in great veneration by the Turks. We found 
it to be only a large wooden chest, placed over the 
grave, and covered with painted calico, which ex* 
tends on all sides to the Aground. It was also em- 
bellished with many long strings of wooden beads 
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FROM ALBPPO to JERUSALEM. 9 

hanging npon it, somewhat resembling the fiirni'' 
ture of a button-maker'^ shop : bnt this is the usual 
way in which the Turks adorn the tombs of fheif 
holy men. In this mosque we also saw several incensd 
pots, candlesticks for altars, and other church fur- 
niture, the spoils obtained from Christian churches 
at the taking of Cyprus. Adjoining to the mosqud 
is a beautiful bagnio, and a stnall grove of orange- 
trees, under the shade of which it is usual fot tra- 
vellers, in summer time, to piteh their tents. 

The Turks who conducted us into the mosque^ 
told us a long story of the sultan Ibrahim, and ob« 
served, that having divested himself of hi^ royalty^ 
he retired to a grotto by the sea side, where htf 
lived twenty years in a state of poverty, and in the 
practice of devotion. To confirm the trtith of thiiT 
relation, they carried us to the grotto where they 
said he had dwelt; and at a small distance, to ano-< 
ther grotto, twice as large, uncbvered at the top, 
and with three niches, or praying- places, hewn on 
the south side ; for that way the Mussulmans are 
obliged to set their faces, out of reverence to the 
tomb of their prophet. This place they would have 
tb be sultan Ibrahim's oratory. We also saw in this 
place a multitude of sepulchres, hewn in a rock by 
the sea side, according to the ancient mannfer of 
burying in this country. Our guide then carried us 
to a Christian church, which we found td be no- 
thing more than a small grotto in a rock, open to- 
wards the sea, with a rtide pile of stones for an 
altar : and the cutate told us, that himself and some 
few other Christians of the Greek communion, as- 
sembled for divine service in this poor chapel, they 
not being allowed to have any place of Worship 
within the town; 

VOL. V. c 
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This city seems to have been formerly a place of 
commerce; for there is still to be seen a ridge of 
large square stones, which rim a little way into 
the sea, and appear to have once formed a mole. 
Near this place we saw many columns of granite, 
some by the water side, and others fallen into the 
watex. We observed others in the garden close by, 
with capitab of white marble, finely carved ; but 
the most considerable antiquity in Jebilee is, the 
remains of a noUe theatre, at the north gate of the 
city, of which a semicircle is all that is now left 
standing. This is one hundred yards in compass, 
haying in it part of a range of seventeen round win- 
dows ; between which are raised large massy pillars, 
standing on high pedestals against the wall, which 
As three yards three-quarters thick, and built of 
very large and firm stones. By these means it has 
been thus long preserved from th^ decays of time, 
and the ruin brought upon most places by the 
Turks, wherever they came. 

Early in the mormng of the 6th we left Jebilee, 
and, continuing by the sea side, arrived in about 
two hours at a fine deep river, called by the Turks, 
Naher-il Melech, or the King's-river; on both 
sides of which we saw several columns of granite, 
and some other remains of considerable buildings. 
All the way we observed the ruins of castles and 
houses, which show that this was formerly a coun* 
try of great strength, Strabo calls this whole re- 
gion, from Jebilee as far as Aradus, the country of 
ihe Aradii, and gives the names of several towns, 
anciently situated along the coast; among which 
the Balanea of Strabo seems to be the place now 
called by the Turks, BaneSis. It stands on a small 
declivity, about a furlong distant from the sea, and 
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hBB a clear stream that runs swiftly by if: Hbt 
though we found it umnhabited, its situation, its 
ruins, and its bay, show that it was anciently fc 
pleasant and well-built town. ^' 

On our leaving Baneas we still proceeded by the 
Ma side, and in about a quarter of an hour passed 
by an old castle on the top of a high mountain, 
built in the form of an equilateral triangle. It 
is called by the Turks Merchab, and is probaUy 
the same castle mentioned by Andricdiomius, under 
the name of Margath, to which the bishops of 
Balanea were obliged to translate their see, on 
account of the insults they received from the Sa^ 
racens. At about the distance of an hour and a half 
from Baneas, we came to a small clear stream, 
which induced us to take up our lodgings near it; 
having in sight, on the mountains' above us, a vil-* 
lage called Sophia, inhabited only by Maronites: 
a little farther is Besack, a village possessed by 
the Turks, and at some jdi^tance from that, Mera* 
kiah, possessed both by Tiirks and Christians. 

Early the next morning we set out again, and 
in three hours came to a deep river called Nahor- 
Hussine, which had an old bridge of one large and 
well- wrought arch; and continuing our journey by 
the seaside, in an hour and a half more we reached 
Tortosa, anciently called Orthosia,^ which was a 
bishop's see, in the province of Tyre, and is fre* 
quendy mentioned by the writers of the holy wars 
as a place of great strength. All that remams of it 
18 the castle, which is very large, and still inhabit- 

* Dr. Sbaw supposes this to be a mistake, and tbat Ortbosia. 
is situated on tbe confiues of Syria and Phenicia. He tberefora 
supposes the name to be derived from Deer-dose, which sigDifies, 
the place of a church or content. 
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eS. On one side it is washed by the sea, and on the 
4>thers fortified by a donbU wall of coarse marble ; 
between which is a ditch, and another surrounding 
fhd' outermost wall. iThis fort is entered by an old 
draw- bridge, which leads into a spacious room, that 
on one side resembles a church, and on the other 
has the appearance of a castle, being built with 
port-holes instead of windows. This room, how- 
ever, we found uncovered, though it was anciently 
arched over, and was the church belonging to the 
castle. On the south and east side of it formerly 
stood the city, encompassed with a good wall and a 
ditch, of which there are still some considerable 
remains; but there is no other building left, except 
a church, which is 130 feet long, 93 broad, and 61 
high. Its walls, arches and pillars, are of a bastard 
marble, and so entire, that it might be repaired, 
and again made a beautiful church at a small ex- 
pence ; but it is now a stall for cattle, and we were 
up to the knees in dirt in taking a view of it. 

From Tortosa we sent our baggage before us^ 
and following it soon after, came to a large chan- 
nel of a river now almost dry; and in about half an 
hour more came opposite to a small island, about a 
league from the shore, called by the Turks, Recad, 
which is supposed to be the ancient Arvad, Arphad 
or Arpad, under which several names it is men- 
tioned in Scripture,^ and to be the Aradus of the 
Greeks and Romans, It seemed to be filled with 
tf|ll buildings, like castles; and the ancient inhabi- 
tants were famous for navigation. 

Having proceeded about a quarter of an hour 
farther, we came up with our muleteers, who had 

^2Kiug8, ziz. 13. Gen. z. 18. £zek.ziTii.ll, &c. 
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pitched their tents ; when vre fonnd some remark- 
able antiquities near a rivulet, called the Serpent* 
fountain. The first antiquity we observed here was, 
a large dike, thirty yards over at the top, cut mto 
the firm rock, with the sides sloping down, and 
stairs formed out of the natural rock from the top 
to the bottom. The dike extended above a furlong, 
with the staird running in right lines all along its 
sides. Beyond it was a court fifty yards square, cut 
in the rock, the sides of which standing round it 
about three yards high, supplied the place of three 
walls; for to the northward it lay open. In the 
centre of this area a square part of the rock was 
left standing, which was three yards high, and five 
yards and a half square. This served for a pedestal 
to a throne erected upon it, composed of four large 
stones, two at the sides, one at the back, and ano- 
ther placed over the top, in the manner of a canopy, 
with a handsome cornice round it. The whole struc- 
ture was about twenty feet high, fronting towards 
that side where the court was open. This court was 
perhaps an idol temple, and the pile in the middle 
the throne of the idol; for Hercules, or the Sun, 
the great abomination of the Phenicians, was adored 
^n an open temple. 

About half a mile to the southward stood two 
towers, one of which was 33 feet high, standing on 
a pedestal 15 feet square, and 10 feet high; the 
other was 30 feet high, on a pedestal 6 feet high, 
and 16 feet 6 inches square : the comers of the last 
were supported by four lions, leaning with their 
backs against the pedestal. Under these monuments 
were several sepulchres, into which we descended 
by steps, and found vaults, with several cells hewn 
out of the rock, for containing the bodies of the 
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deceased. Some of these cells were dglit feet mA « 
half long, and three feet three inches in breadth. 
At about the distance of a furlong from this place, 
we obsenred another tower, like the former, which 
Was also erected orer a sepulchre, the cells where- 
of were cut in the rock, eighteen feet in length; 
probably that two or three bodies might be depO« 
sited in each of them, at one another's feet. 

Haviii^ left this last sepidchral monument* we 
proceeded fieurther ; but had not gone a mile before 
we discovered another tower, which appeared m a 
tiiicket, at a small distance from the road. It was 
S3 feet and a half high, and 31 feet square; com- 
posed of square stones, of a prodigious size, and 
adorned with a handsome cornice all round at the 
top. It contained two rooms, one above the other, 
into both of which there were entrances on the 
north side, through square holes in the wall. The 
separation between both rooms, and the covering 
at the top, were of vast flat stones, four feet thick, 
and so large, that two of them, in each place, spread 
over the whole fabric. It is to be observed, that 
from the Serpent-fountain to this tower we saw 
many other sepulchres, old foundations, and other 
remains of antiquity. 

We now entered into a spacious plain, which ex- 
tended a vast way between the sea and the moun- 
tains, and reached almost as far as Tripoly. We 
were seven hours in passing it, and found it all 
along very fertile, from its being well watered with 
rivers. 



• 
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CHAP. III. 

Their recepHoo at Tnpoly. The manner in which di?ine service 
is performed in the Greek convent at Bellmont. Their visit 
to Ostan-, bassa of Tripoly, with an account of the ceremo- 
nies used in visiting the great; and a description of the citj 
of Tripolj. 

AS the nmleteerg approached towards Tripoly, 
they were afraid to adFance, for fear their beastt 
should be pressed for the public service. This city 
is seated about half an hour from the sea^ and the 
greatest part of it is situated between two hills, one 
on the east, on which stands a castle that commandg 
the place ; and the other on the west, between the 
eity and the sea. This last hill is said to have been 
first raised, and is still increased, by sand blowing 
to it from the shwe, whence arises a prophecy, that 
the whole city will, in time, be buried under this 
sandy hill. 

On the 10th we were treated by Mr. Fisher, an 
English gentleman, who resided at Tripoly, in a 
narrow pleasant valley by the side of a river, about 
a mile from the city. It is called the Princes Bridge^ 
and is supposed to have been built by Godfrey of 
Bulloign. 

On the Ilth we all dined with the English con* 
8ul, and after dinner went to wait upon Ostan, the 
bassa of Tripoly, having first sent a present, after 
the manner of the Turks, to procure a favourable 
reception ; for in this country it is accounted unci« 
vil to visit without an offering in hand, which all 
great men expect, as a tribute due to their charac- 
ter, and eren the inferior people seldom visit with* 
out bringing a flower, an orange, or some other to- 
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ken of resptect, according to the ancient oriental 
custom, hinted at, 1 Sam. ix. 7. '*If 'we go, says 
Saul, what shall we bring the man of God ? there is 
not a present/' 

The next day in the afternoon we went to visit 
Bellmont, a convent of Greeks, about two hours to 
the south of Tripoly, standing upon a very high 
rocky mountain, of difficult ascent, though made 
as accessible as possible by the labour of the monks, 
whom we found just going to evening service. The 
church is large, and the altar, after the manner of 
the Greeks, is inclosed with chancels, which none 
but the priest must approach. They call the con- 
gregation together by beating a kind of tune with 
two mallets, on a long piece of plank which hangs 
at the church door, bells being an abomination to 
the Turks. Their service consisted in hastily re^ 
peating certain prayers and hymns to pur blessed 
Saviour and the Virgin, and in some mysterious 
ceremonies. For the priest who officiated, spint 
at least a third part of his time in encompassing the 
altar, which he performed with a pot of incense, 
and in going round the congregation, swinging his 
incense-pot backwards and forwards, and tendering 
its smoke, vnth three vibrations, to every one pre- 
sent. Towards the end of the service a small table 
vtras brought into the body of the church, covered 
with a linen cloth, on which were placed five small 
cakes of bread, cross- wise; and in a hole in the 
centre of each cake, was fixed a lighted wax taper. 
The priest then read the passage in the gospel, re- 
lating to our Lord's feeding the multitude with 
five loaves, after ^hich the bread was carried within 
the chancel, where being broken to bits, it was 
again brought out in a basket, and presented to 
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every one in the assembly, that he might take a 
little. Which being done, the priest pronounced 
the Uessing, and the service was ended.' 

On both 3ides of the chnrch were seats for the 
monks, there being forty in all, and in each seat there 
were cratches, as is usual in most churches in this 
coontry. They are used by the priests to lean upon» 
in case the service be long; because, by the rubrie, 
he is forbidden to sit down ; and the younger monks^ 
though they haye no great occasion for these sup^ 
porters, make use of them, out of an affectation 
of gravity. The monks of this^ convent seemed 
good-natured, but egregiously ignorant with res- 
pect to their own religion. The chief of them told 
the consul, that he was as glad to see him as if he 
had beheld the Messiah in person come to visit 
him. Their ignorance is, however, the less to be 
wondered at, as they spend all the time between 
their hours of devotion, in cultivating their land« 
pruning their vineyards, and managing their flocks, 
which they are obliged to do, not only for their 
own sustenance, but to satisfy the unreasonable ex-- 
actions of the Turks. And indeed the same person 
who officiated at the altar in his embroidered 
priestly robe, brought us the next day, on his own 
back, a kid, and a goat-skin filled with wine, as a 
inresent from the convent. 

On the 13th, in the morning, we went again to 
¥rait upon Ostan Bassa, and were received with 
great civility. It may not be here improper to de- 
scribe the ceremonies of a Turkish visit. When a 
person waits upon a man of quality, he must send 
one before him with a present, who is to learn what 
time virill be most seasonable to visit him. When 
the visiter comes to the house^ some servants re- 

VOL. v. D 
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<ieiT^ Biih at thfe oater gAU, inA conduct him to^ 
lairds tHeir master'A apalrtment, and otherSj in tbdf 
ieveral statioti^, Ineet him ta he draws nearet to 
him. On his coming into the room> he fiiidfi the 
ihaster i>repairled to tecelred him, either ttanding at 
the edge of the diian, or iyib^ doim at the comer 
of it, &s he thiiiks proper. These duans are low 
sliges, raised abt)ut sixleett or eighteen inches above 
the floor, covered with carpiets, and fnmished all 
round with bolMferS to lean upon. On these the 
Turks sleep, cat, smoke, say their Jprayerft, receive 
iHsits, &c. their whole delight consisting in lolling 
Upon them; and their lujcnry in furnishing them 
richly. 

The visiter, \A comhig t6 the side of the duan^ 
Uip6 off hib shoes, and takes his place, first at sdme 
distance, upon his knees, laying his hands formally 
before him; and thefe he tanist remain, till the pisr- 
son of quality invites hftn to draw nearer, and to 
lean upon a bolster. When the visiter is tlins l^xed, 
he discourses with him as occasion ofiers, the ser- 
vants standing round with profound respect and si- 
lence. When the business is talked over, or the 
compliments made, the master makes a isign, upon 
Which soiiie sweet-meats, a dish tif sherbet, and 
knother of cofiee, are brought in by the seirviihts, 
and ofiered with great respect and care to all thfe 
Iguests in order : for if any servaht should make the 
least slip, in giving or receiving his Aitfh, it may 
cost him 100 blows onliis bare feet, to atone for the 
crime. At last comes the concluding jpatrt'of the en- 
tertainment, which is, perfuinitag the beards Of th^ 
company; for which purpose, they have a sniiatt 
tflver chafing-dish, ^dith the lid full df h6l«S, ifa 
Which they put some live coab, kind 'upOti them li 
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piece of lignnm aloes, and then shutting it up, the 
smoke ascends with a grateful odour through the 
holes of the coyer. The moo^e is held under every 
one's chin, and offered as a kind of incense to his 
beaid, which drinks in the ganjimy steam, and re^ 
tains the odour of it a good while after. This cere- 
mony is intended to j^ve a civil dismission to the 
visitants, intimating that they may go away 9s soon 
as they ]dease, and the sooner after this the better. 
Having ended our visit to Ostan Ba#sa, W9 rode 
out after dinner to view the port, which » ^ahou^ 
half an hour distant from the city, and i^ rather aipi 
open jca than an inclosed harbour; buA it is partly 
flheltered by two smaU lialands, about two Uaga^ 
£iom the ahore, one of which is called .the Bijrd^ 
and the other die Coney Island, from the creature 
with which they aboun^ For its secmrity froin fir 
jwtes, it has several square towers, built at conve* 
nient distances along :the ahore. In the a4Joining 
fields, tfiere are xnany heaps of ruins^.and pjUars of 
granite; which confirms what CauaabonJUysupop 
^dx), that Tripoly was anciently a duster of tiiree 
cities, of .which the fijest was the seat of the Aradii> 
jthe aecond of the Sidooians, and the third of thiB 
Tynans. And, there ibeing thus three cities, may 
^nore properly have occasioned its name, than tiiat 
«hree cities were concerned In building it^ as i$ 
4M>mmoiily supposed. 
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CHAP. IV, 

Tbey pros^eate their jonrney. A description of Gibjie, th% 
Byblus of the Greeks, famous for being the birth-place of 
Adonis. An account of seTeral antiquities in that neig^hbour. 
hood. Of the Emir Faccardine, and his palace and gardens. 
The antiquities found in the city of Beroot. 

HAVING rested a week at Tripoly, and our 
muleteers having ran away for fear of the bassa of 
Sidon's servants^ who every where pressed mules' 
for their master's service, we, on the 15th of March, 
put ourselves in a new posture for travelling; and 
leaving the city, proceeded close by the sea, till we 
met with a high promontory that lay in our way, 
and forced us to turn ofF|pto another valley, where 
we took up our quarters under some olive-trees. 
This promontory seems to be what Strabo calls the 
Face of God, and which he assigns for the end of 
Mount Libanus. 

* On the 1 6th, in the morning, with much difficulty 
we crossed over the above cape, which is very steep 
and rugged, and then came into a narrow valley, 
that brought us again to the sea. Near the entrance 
of this valley stands a small fort erected on a rock, 
which is perpendicular on all sides; the walls of the 
building rising by the sides of the rocks, and almost 
seeming of one continued piece with them. This 
fort commands the valley, and is called Temseida. 
Half an hour after we came to Patrone, which is 
thought to be the ancient Botrus. It is situated 
close by the sea, and has some remains of a church 
and monastery. In three hours more we came to 
Gibyle, called by the Greeks Byblas, a place p)e«- 
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santly situated, and once famous for the birth and 
temple of Adonis. It is surrounded by a dry ditch 
and a wall, with square towers at forty yards dis'- 
tance, and on its south side is an old castle. 
* It has a church of the same figure with that of 
Tortosa, but not so entire. It was anciently n place 
of great beauty, and no small extent, as 'appears 
from the many heaps of ruins, and the fine pillars 
scattered up and down in the gardens near the town. 
This was probably the city of the Giblites, men- 
tioned in Josh, xiii. 5. whom king Hiram made use 
of, in preparing materials for Solomon's temple, as 
appears from 1 Kings, v. 18. where the word ren- 
dered stone-squarers, is in the Hebrew, Giblim or 
Giblites, and in the Septuagint, Biblioi, or the men 
of Byblus; the former the Hebrew, and the latter 
the Greek name of this place, which difiference may 
also be observed in Ezek. xxxii. 4. where our 
translation has the ancients of Ge|i>al, and the Sep* 
tnagbit the elders of Byblus. 

Leaving Gibyle, we came to a fine large river, 
called by the Turks Ibrahim Bassa, over which is a 
frt;one bridge, consisting of one very wide and lofty 
arch. This, it is highly probable, was the river so 
famous for the idolatrous rites performed in honour 
of Adonis. Upon its banks we took up our quarters 
the following night, during which there was such 
a tempest of wind and lain, that our servants could 
scarcely keep up their tents. This, however, g^ve 
us an opportunity of discovering whence arose that 
opinion mentioned by Lucian, that this river, at 
certain seasons of the year, especially about the 
feast of Adonis, was of the colour of blood, which, 
he says, was from a sympathy in the river for the 
ileath of Adonis, who was killed by a wild-boar in 
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the iiioiintaias, oat of which thSa rtr^M) ArifOf; Iw 
we fovnd the v«ter extreoiely rei), aod oh«erv«4 
^ftt it diflcoloared tiie foa to a^^mvui^itbU 4»8t(iW4» 
by giving it a reddish oatt; which was di^ul^les^ 
occasioned by a sort of vitmum or red i^rUi, mmiied 
into the river by the violence of Iha lain. 

Proceeding an hour mid a qumrter framthisiiireir^ 
we passed throu^ a rugged md nnevQH pati^* over 
the foot of mount CUviaz, and entered intp a lanpr 
hey called Jania^ at tlie bottom of which we tfa^ 
lugh and eteep monntains of CuAtravan, chiefly i9« 
Inbited by Maronites^ whoaneftmoiiSffi^iQ^^ing 
an excellent sort of wine. Ths MarosAte hifib«^ ^ 
AIq>po resides here in a convent, of wfaiah ibe.is i^ 
^nsrdian ; and I observed muf oth^ email .oonyisntil 
on die tops <if these mountains. Towards the &i^|iar 
aide af the bay we came to a. square tower or toastl^^ 
of winch there ace many along the coastp dPai^ 1(9 
-ha^e been built by the empress Hekna^ £ar ifkp 
protection of the country ^om piaates. M >tilV 
tower we paid a -fourth caphar^ whioh 4s r^ewed 
4>y the Maronites^ who are more exaeting.aod ia- 
aoteot in dieir office than the Twhs themselves. At 
<a small distance from this {dace we qame to a aroad 
cut through the raehs^ which brought us ant oi^h^ 
;hay; and then having spent an hour more.in parsing 
:a veiy nidged way close by jibe aea^ we ^atneto 
4he river Lyeus, sometimes .abo called Cmis> and 
^by the Tuiks^ Nahor Kelp. Us «ame is derived 
fvom an: idol in 'the finm of a^dog or wolf, whi<A 
»was worshipped there, ^and is jaaid to bane .fnr 
'wmneed omcksat this. place. Its body .is shown to 
strangers lying in the sea, with its heels upwaed^j 
'hut the head, they aay, is to be >seen at Vmiee. 
This river, which is .certainly dijlaitnt from^tifee 
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Aidoili0> tlmi$h«ome nodtnu eanfoand tfaaki, mbimi 
falto the kt^ between two tnountaiBS, which are ex^ 
ttaire iteep and hi^h, and so rockjr^tfaat each 
06^018 to consiet of one entire stone. 

Hating crossed this river, we ascended between 
these mountains abont a bow-shot from the •ca# 
Whfere we fbttnd a good bridge of four arches, near 
the foot of wMeh is a piece of white marble kdaid 
in the side of a rock, with an Inecription in ilrabic^ 
iMimating that its fennder was the emir Faoca«dine« 
We then aicMded the mountain, or rather raoi:^ 
which hangs over the river, by a path of about two 
y»Ai» bMid, cnt along its side, at a great hag^ 
khbvt «he watM*. Thm road was made hy order of 
Ae em^ror Antonitiub, as appears by an inseriptiaii 
engraved «n ^ tabk in the ^idt of the natural rock« 
In passing thid way w^ ^eibserved strange antiqna 
figures of liien, as iarge as li^ carved in the rock 
hi refi^o; «hid ^ose by eaeii figuve wae a labia 
jjilafited in the iiide 'of the rock, and bordeored ronnd 
with mouldings, on whicb something had been in* 
ikfAhUd, %«it 4ie*€hai^a0ters wete now m dafa;eed as 
to -be quitte Hil^telligilble. Thene wai^ diowermt; 
tme «f «he fignres Iflurt bad both 4ta lineaments land 
(tedril|y^as entire; httt ineiftiiig >taeie vnMi a violent 
WMrte Hf£ thttnder ^nd ¥ain, 'Otir coMpaaQr would not 
^taty-to kxAk^ sueh tfn isisact licratiny into its amti*- 
^ttity, as it seemed ^ <descrrve. The Antonine- wajr 
«)0t^nds abotrt*a qitarter 4if an hoar's ^travelling, but 
ill «t pMsent much 4)roten and ^neron. After 'tUs 
^fts we came upon ia »sttiooih sandy ahore, dmt 
tnrooght'us in about an^bomriasid.a half ^ tbeitvnr 
4leroat,iover which ^h^re is a^stone bridg^af silc 
HMhea; 'and on the mother ^side is a plain near (the 
•Wkytin WUch St.'<Se9rgt:iis4aiid'to ha^iejfougihtaiiii 
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killed the dragon. In memory of thid exploit^ therfc 
is a small chapel built on the place, which was 
originally dedicated to that Christian hero, but is 
now changed into a mosque. From: hence in an 
hour we arrived at Beroot, where we took np our 
quarters at a good kane by the sea-side. r 

Beroot, anciently called Berytus^ from whence 
the idol Baal Berith is supposed to have had its 
name, is situated by the sea-side, in a fertile soil, 
abounding with springs of fresh water, that flow 
down to it from the adjacent hills, and are dispersed 
all over the city, in convenient and handsome foun- 
tains. The emir Faccardine had his chief residence 
here, in the reign of sultan Morat, and was the 
fourth emir or prince of the Druses; but not being 
contented with being penned up in the mountains, 
he extended his dominions into the plain along the 
sea-coast as far as Acra ; but the grand signior be- 
coming jealous of his growing power, drove him 
back again into the mountains, where his posterity 
still enjoy their principality. 

We went to take a view of his palace, which 
stands on the north-east part of the city. At the 
entrance we found a marble fountain of greater 
beauty than is usually seen in Turkey. The palace 
consists of several courts, which are now much run 
to ruin, or rather, perhaps, were never finished* 
But the gardens, the stables and yards for horses, 
the dens for lions and other wild beasts, would .not 
be unworthy of the palace of any prince in Chris- 
tendom, were they finished to that perfection they 
are capable of, and which the first ccmtriver seems 
to have intended; but what is most beautiful is the 
orange-garden, containing a large quadrangular 
l^ot of ground, divided into sixteen lester squares. 
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four in 1 row, with walks between them, shaded 
with orange- trees, which were extremely large, and 
hung thicker with fruit than ever I saw apples in 
England. Every one of these sixteen squares was 
bordered with stone, in which were troughs, arti- 
ficially contrived for conveying the water all over 
the garden ; there being small outlets cut at every 
tree, for the stream as it patoed to flow out and 
water it. But the Tnrks have so little taste for 
these refined delights, that this garden, which 
might be rendered one of the most beautiful in the 
world, is now used ai^ a fold for sheep and goats, 
and in many places we were up to the knees in 
dirt. On the east side of this garden two terrace- 
walks roscf one above another, each having an 2isceiit 
of twelve steps. Both of them were adorned with 
fine spreading orange«4rees, and at the north end 
led into summer-houses and other delightful apart- 
ments : for Faccardine had designed this palace as 
his principal seat; and, having been in Italy, knew 
how to copy the beauties he saw there; for the 
Turkish gafdelis are generally nothing but a con- 
fused multitude of trees, set together without either 
art or design. 

In another garden there appeared several pedes- 
tals for statues, whence it may be inferred, that 
Faccardine was no very zealous IVf ahometan« In a 
comer of this last garden was a tower of about six- 
teen feet high, which was designed to have been 
carried to a much greater height for a watch-tower; 
it is therefore built with extraordinary strength, its 
walls being twelve feet in thickness. From this 
tower we had a view of the wliole city, and parti* 
cularly a large church, said to have been conse* 
crated to St. John the Evangelist; it is now the 

\0L. v. E 
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chief mosque in the city, and therefore we were not 
permitted to enter it. 

There is another church that seems to be ancient, 
but being a mean fabric, remains in the hands of 
the Greeks, vho have adorned it "with abundance 
of old pictures, and, among the rest, one Mrith this 
inscription in Greek, " Coartus, the first archbishop 
of Berytus," and just by it the figure of Nestorius, 
Ivho is commonly one of the saints painted in the 
Greek churches. But what appeared most remark- 
able was, a saint at full length, with a large beard 
reaching down to his feet, '^he curate told us, that 
this was St. Nicephorus, and observing that his 
beard was the chief object of our admiration, added, 
** That he was a person most eminent for his virtues 
of any in his time; but, unfortunately for him, his 
mental endowments were not set off with the ex- 
ternal ornament of a beard, a defect that made him 
fall into a deep melancholy, of which the devil 
taking advantage, promised to bestow on him the 
gift which nature had denied, in case he would 
comply with his suggestions. The beardless saint, 
though very desirous of obtaining the proposed re- 
ward, rejected the ofier with indignation, and reso- 
lutely declared, that he had rather for ever despair 
of his wish, than obtain it on such terms, when, 
taking in his hahd the downy tuft of his chin, to 
witness the steadiness of his resolution, the hair 
inunediately stretched with the pluck he gave it." 
At the east end of the city we saw seven or eight 
beautiful columns of granite, and a piece of marble 
with a Greek inscription. On the south side the 
city wall is still entire; and it appears from the 
pieces of pillars and marble used in erecting it, to 
have been built out of the ruins of the old city. 
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On the outside of this wall are remnants of floors 
in mosaic work, many columns of granite, and 
aeveral fragments of statues, pieces of polished 
marble, and other remains of the ancient magni- 
ficence of this city. On the sea are some remains 
of a mole, and the ruins of an old castle. 

Leaving Beroot on the 19th, we came into a large 
plain, at the entrance of which was a grove of pine- 
trees, planted by Faccardine, the shade of which 
was so pleasant and inviting, that we passed by it 
with regret. We now saw at a distance a small vil- 
lage called Suckfoat, which belongs to the Druses, 
who possess a long range of mountains, extending 
from Custravan to Carmel. Achmet, grand-son to 
Faccardine, was then their prince ; he was an old 
man, and one who kept up the custom of his 
ancestors, of turning day into night; from a tradi- 
tional persuasion among them, that princes can 
never sleep securely but by day, when the actions 
and designs of men are most easily observed by 
their guards, and, if necessary, most readily pre- 
vented: but in the night it is necessary to be always 
vigilant, lest the darkness should give traitors an 
opportunity of assaulting them while they are asleep. 



CHAP. V. 

A description of SidoD, and the antiquities thej met witli in 
their passage to Tyre. That city and Solomoo's cisterns 
described. A description of Acra, or Ptolemais, and other 
places in that neighboqrhood. 

HAVING proceeded three hours from Faccar- 
dine's grove, we reached the river Damer, anciently 
called Tamyras. Here we found country fellows. 
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who had stripped themselves naked, to assiit tra- 
vellers in passing over; and, to oblige us to make 
nse of their help, they brought us to a place inhere 
the water was deepest, pretending that there was 
no other passage ; but we found a place where the 
river was broader and shallower, and passed with- 
out their assistance. Just by we saw the ruins of a 
stone- bridge, which might have been still entire, 
had not these villains broke it down, to make their 
advantage of passengers, either in conducting them 
over at a good price, or else, if they had an oppor- 
tunity, drowning them for the sake of their spoils. 
On the farther side of the river, the mountains 
approach so near the sea, that they leave only a 
narrow passage between it and them. 

In two hours more we came to another consi- 
derable river, not mentioned by any geographer, 
where we were met by several French merchants, 
who conducted us to Sidon, and having pitched our 
tents by a cistern without the city, we went with 
these gentlemen to a large kane close by the sea^ 
where the consul and all of that nation are usually 
quartered together, 

Sidon is pretty well inhabited, but is much iur 
ferior in splendor and extent to its ancient state, as 
appears from the many beautiful pillars that lie 
scattered up and down the gardens, .without the 
present walls, On the south side stands an old 
castle, said to be built by Louis IX. of France, and 
not far from it is an old palace of Faccardine's, that 
serves the bassa for his seraglio. Near Sidon begins 
the precincts of the Holy Land, particularly of the 
part allotted to Asher, which extended from Carmel 
to Gre^t Sidon^ as atppears from Joshua, xix. 26.}fS. 
The Frenck eonml at jSidpn has th^ title of con^ 
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wl of JerasaleiDj aad is oUiged to visit the holy 
city every Easter, under the pretence of preserving 
the sanctuary from violation, and the fryars, who 
have the custody of it, from the exactions of the 
Turks; but the fVyars think themselves much safer 
without his protection. We being desirous of join- 
ing him in his pilgrimage thither, had sent him a 
letter to request that favour, and he had promised 
to stay for us; but the delays we had met with on 
the road, had made us so backward in our journey, 
that he had set out from Sidon the day before our 
arrival. We therefore followed him early the next 
morning, and in a few hours came to Sarphan, sup- 
posed to be the ancient Serephath, or Sarepta, 
famous for the miracles of Elijah, and from thence 
we proceeded to Tyre. 

This city stands upon a peninsula in the sea, and 
at a distance promises something very magnificent, 
but on a nearer approach nothing is to be found 
that can give the least idea of that glory for which 
it was famed in ancient times, and which the pro- 
phet Ezekiel describes. On the north side is an old 
Turkish castle, besides which nothing is to be seen 
but confused heaps of broken walls, pillars, arches, 
&c. .there not being so much as one entire house 
left. Its present inhabitants are only a few pow 
wretches, who harbour in vaults, and chiefly sub- 
sist upoi^ fishing; by which it evidently appears, 
how exactly the prophecy relating to Tyre is ful- 
filled, that it should be '' as the top of a rock, 
a place for fishers to dry their nets on." E^ek. 
xxvi. 14. 

In the midst of the ruins there stands one pile 
higher than the rest. This is the east end of a great 
churchy piobably the cathedra) of Tyre, and may 
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be the same that was erected by Paulinus, its bishop, 
and honoured with the famous consecration sermon 
of Eusebius. It is very observable, that in all the 
ruined churches we saw in this journey, which 
amounted to about a hundred, though their other 
parts were entirely demolished, yet the east end 
was always found standing, and tolerably entire. 

But to return : there being an old stair-case in 
the ruins above>mentioned, I ascended to the top of 
it, whence I had a prospect of the peninsula, the 
isthmus, and of the adjacent shore. The peninsula 
of Tyre, in its natural state, seems to have been of 
a circular figure, about forty acres in compass; and 
the foundations of the wall that surrounded it are 
still to be seen. The peninsula, with the isthmus, 
form two large bays, one on its north side, and the 
other On the south, which are in part defended from 
the ocean by a long ridge, either walls or rocks, 
that resemble a mole, and stretch out directly on 
both sides from the peninsula. On our leaving these 
ruins, we observed the foundation of a very strong 
wall, which runs across the isthmus, and served as 
a barrier to secure the city. 

From Tyre we proceeded to Roselayn, where 
are the places called Solomon's cisterns, which, 
according to the common tradition, are said to have 
been made by that great king, as part of the re- 
ward bestowed on king Hiram, for sending mate* 
rials for building the temple. But though they are 
very ancient, they are certainly of a much later 
date; because the aqueduct, which conveys the 
water, is carried over the neck of land, by which 
Alexander, at the siege of Tyre, joined the island 
wherein that city stood, to the continent ; and there- 
fore, as the aqueduct cannot be older than the 
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ground it stands upon, it could not be built till 
after that time. Of these cisterns there are three 
now entire; one about a furlong and a half distant 
from the sea, and the other tix^o a little farther 
from it. The first is of an octogonal figure, and is 
twenty-two yards in diameter. It is raised, on the 
south side, nine yards above the ground, and six 
on the north; and within is said to be of an unfa* 
thomable depth, but ten yards of line showed the 
falsity of this opinion. Its wall is formed of no bet- 
ter materials than gravel and small pebbles; but 
they are consolidated with so strong a cement, that 
it appears one entire vessel of rock. Upon the 
brink there is a walk round it eight feet broad^ 
from which, descending by one step on the south 
side, and by two on the north, there is another 
walk twenty-one feet broad. Though this struc- 
ture is so broad at top, yet it is made hollow, so 
that the water comes in underneath the walks so 
far, that I could not reach the extremity of the 
cavity vriih a long rod. This cistern contains a 
great body of excellent water, and is so well sup* 
plied by the spring from whence it issues, that, 
though there proceeds from it a stream like a brook, 
which drives four mills between this place and thQ 
sea, yet it is always brim-full. On the east side was 
the ancient outlet of water, by an aqueduct raised 
about six yards from the ground, with a channel 
one yard wide : but this is now stopped up by the 
Turks, who broke an outlet on the other side, in 
order to obtain a stream for grinding their com. 
The dry aqueduct is carried one hundred and twenty 
paces eastward, and then approaches the two other 
cisterns, one of which is twelve, and the other twenty 
yards square; and they had each a channel through 
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which the water ran into the aqueduct, and th0 
united streams of all the three cisterns were car- 
ried together to Tyre, proceeding over the isthmus 
to the city. As we passed by this ancient structure, 
we observed in several places on its sides, and under 
its arches, nigged heaps of matter, resembling rocks, 
produced by the leakage of the water, which petri- 
fied as it distilled from above, and by the continual 
accession of new matter, were grown to a great 
bulk. They were composed of innumerable tubes 
of stone, of different sizes, which cleaved to each 
other like icicles, each tube having a cavity in its 
centre, from whence its parts were projected, itt 
the form of rays, like the fossils vulgarly called 
thunder-stones. The spring from whence these 
waters flow is as unknown as the contriver of them. 

On our leaving these aqueducts, we came in an 
hour and a half to the Whtte^promontory, over 
whigh we passed by a road about two yards broad, 
cut along its sides, whence the prospect down i^ 
dreadful, from the steepness and depth of the decfi* 
vity, and the raging of the sea at the bottom. This 
road, and the castle Scandalium, the ruins of which 
are not far off, are said to have been made by Ales:- 
ander. From hence we came to Nachera, and then 
passing a rugged mountain, supposed to be part of 
mount Saron, reached the plain of Acra, which 
extends from this mountain as far as Carmel, and 
is six hours long and two broad, between the sea 
and the mountains. It was once a delicious plain; 
but is now, for want of culture, overrun with rank 
weeds, which at the time when we passed it were 
as high as the horse's back. 

Having travelled about an hour in this plain, we 
passed by an old town called Zib, situated on an 
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ascent close by the sea side. Thiy I suppQse to bd- 
the Achzib mentioned in Josih. xix. 39. and Judg. 
i. 31. It \^as one of tbie places out of which the 
Ashurites could npt e^pel the native Canaanites. 
Two hours after we capie to the Fountain of the 
Blessed Virgin^ as it is called by the French mer- 
chants at Acra^ at which city we arrived in an 
hour more. 

Acra, anciently called Accho, is another of the 
places from which the Israelites could- not drive 
the natives; but being in after times enlarged 
by Ptolemy I. he called it from his own name 
Ptolemais. But since its being in possession of the 
Turks^ it has, like many other cities, cast off it^ 
Greek name, and recovered some resemblance of its 
ancient Hebrew appellation. This city has often 
changed its masters, and been the scene of many 
obstinate disputes between the Crusaders and the 
Saracens; till at last, after a long siege, it was 
taken and ruined by the latter, in order to prevent 
such slaughters for the future. It is in a most happy 
situation; for on the north and east it is encom- 
passed by a spacious and fertile plain ; on the west 
it is washed by the Mediterranean, and on the 
south by a large bay, which extends from the city 
as far as Mount Carmel : but notwithstanding these 
advantages, except a large kane, in which are the 
Fxench factors, a mosque, and a few poor cottaees, 
there is nothing now to be seen but prodigious rums^ 
which serve only to show its former strength. For 
it appears to have been encompassed ^ith a double 
wall, defended with towers; and without the walls 
are ditches, ramparts, and a kind of bastions faced 
with hewn stone. Within the walls there are several 
ruins, distinguished from the genciral heap by mark^ 
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of 8treiigi;h and magmficence ; as the cathedral, 
dedicated to St. Andrew, which is higher and more 
conspicuous than the other ruins; the church of 
St. John, the tutelar s^nt of the city; the convent 
of the Knights-hospitallers; the palace of the grand 
master of that order, and some remains of a large 
church, that formerly belonged to a nunnery, of 
which they tell this memorable story: 

The Turks, after a long siege, at last entered 
this city by storm on the i9th of May, 1391, when 
the abbess of this nunnery, learning that she and 
her tiuns would be subjected to such treatment as 
is usual in such cases, summoned them all together, 
and eithorted them to mangle their faces, as the 
only means of preserving their virginity. To show 
thetn how much she was in earnest she immediately 
began to set them the example, which the nuns 
with great courage instantly followed, by cutting 
dfF their noses, and disfiguring their faces with such 
terrible gashes, as were more likely to excite hor- 
ror than lust Hence the soldiers, on breaking into 
the nunnery, were so disappointed at seeing, instead 
of beautiful young ladies, such dismal spectacles, 
that they put them all to the sword. 

We found at Acra many other ruins of churches, 
palaces, forts and monasteries; but what pleased 
lis most was, to find there the French consul, M. 
PEmpereur, who had staid two days for us. We 
were now at a loss which way to take, on account 
of the factions among the Arabs, that made us de- 
sirous of keeping as far as possible out of their way. 
For the Turks, to prevent their uniting under one 
prince, are continually sowing dissensions amongst 
them, lest by uniting they should be strong enough 
to shake off the Turkish yoke; and amidst these 
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discords sttangers are in danger of falling a prey 
to both parties. 

On the 2Sd of March we set out early in the 
momingy with a guard of Turkish soldiers; and 
haying proceeded by the side of the bay of Acra 
for a short time, passed a small river, that we took 
to be the Belus, famous for its sand, which is said 
to have affi>fded the first hint and opportunity^ of 
making glass. Here we turned off from the sea 
coast to the east, and crossing over the plain, ar* 
rived at Mount Carmel, where we found a narrow 
valley, which led us out of the plain of Acra into 
that of Esdraelon, About this place is the end of 
the tribe of Asher. 

Passing through this narrow valley we arrived at 
the river Kbhon, which flows through the middle 
of the plain of Esdraelon; and then continuing its 
course by the side of Mount Carmel, falls into the 
sea at a place called Caypha. In the place where 
we saw it, its waters were low and inconsiderable; 
but passing along the side of the plain, we observed 
the channels of many lesser torrents, leading intq 
it from the mountains, which must make it swell, 
as it did at the destruction of Sisera'jSL host, Judjg*. 
V. 21, In three hours and a half, from Kishon we 
came to an q14 village, and a good kane^ called 
Legune, near which we lodjged that night. Frpm 
this place we had an extensive prospect of the plain 
of Esdr^lon, which is very large and fertile, but 
micultiyaied; it only serving the Arabs for pasture. 
We had a distant view of Nazareth, and two mounts^ 
Tabor and Hermpn ; and here felt the dew of Her- 
mon, as the Ps^hqist calls it, our tents being as wet 
with it» as if it had rained all night. At about a 
mile's distance from {is was encamped Ghibly, emir 
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of the Aral>5, With his people arid cattle ; and below^ 
upoii the brook Rishon, ^'as encamped aViother 
clah of thfe Arab?, the a'dverse party to Ghlbly ; 
^nd We felt the ledd satisfaciidri at bur being in this 
place, from our being seated between two such bad 
neighbours. 

On the $3d we left chir lodgings, and weiit to 
the tents of the emir, to whom we paid two caphari^, 
ini whatever else he was pleased to demand. He, 
with great civility, eased us of some of bur coats, 
which began now, on account of the excessive heat 
of the weather, to be very troublesome. On leav- 
ing the emir Ghibly, we entered into the precincts 
of the half tribe of Manasses ; and having passed 
for four hours together through narrow valleys, 
pleasantly wooded on both sides, we lodged at 
Caph^r-Arab^ 



CHAP. VI. 

They pass throngli the country of Samaria. Mr. Manndrell has 
a conference with the chief priest of the Samaritans. S(ime 
remarks on the ancient fertility^ and present barrenness, of 
the land of Judea* 

ON the ^th we set out early in the morning, 
and leaving first Arab and then Rama, two villages 
on the mountains, on our right, came to a fountain 
called Selee, so named from an adjacent village, 
and in an hour more came to Sebasta, when we left 
the borders of the half tribe of Manasses, and en-* 
tered into those of the tribe of Ephraim, Sebasta 
is the ancient Samaria, the capital city of the ten 
tribes, after their revolt from the house of David; 
and being rendered by Herod the Great very mag- 
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nfificeni was by hinii in bMLcmr of Aa^ustus Cassar, 
(MUed 9ebtt0la. It is rituated on a long mount, of 
an oval figure, ifi the middt of a fruitful valley, sur* 
rounded by a range of hilisi and is now entirely, 
converted into gardens; having no other remains of 
its being once a famous city, but a large square, 
eneompassed with pillars, and some ruins of a great 
churchy said to be erected by Helena, over the 
place where John the Baptist was imprisoned and 
beheaded. In the body of the church is a staircase 
into the dungeoti where his blood was shed. The 
Turks, of whom there are here a few poor fanrilaes, 
hold this prison in great veneration, and have erect*- 
ed a little mosque over it, which, for a small piece 
of money, any one is allowed to enter. 

Leaving Sebasta, we passed by Sherack and Bar* 
seba, two villages, and then entering a narrow val-r 
ley, watered with a fine rivulet, arrived in an hour 
at Naplosa, which is the ancient Sychem or Sychar, 
as it is called in the New Testament. It stands in 
a narrow valley, between Mount Ebal on the north, 
and Gerizim on the south. From this last mount 
God comnianded the blessings to be pronounced 
upon the children of Israel, and from Mount Ebal 
the curses.* Upon Gerizim the Samaritans, whose 
chief residence is at Sychem, have a small temple, 
to which they still repair at certain seasons for re* 
lij^ous worship. It was also upon one of these 
mountains that God commanded the children of 
Israel to set up great stones, plaistered over, in- 
scribed with the body of the law; and to erect an 
altar and offer sacrifices, feasting and rejoieing be- 
fore the Lord.f But whether Gerizim or Ebal was 

* Deut. zi. 29. t Ibid. zxTii. 4. 
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the place appointed for this solemnity^ is not easily 
determined; for the Hebrew Pentateuch^ and onra 
from it» assign Mount Ebal for this use^ while the 
Samaritan asserts it to be Gerizim. 

Afi our company halted for some time at Naplo- 
sa, I had an opportunity of visiting the chief priest 
of the Samaritans^ and of discoursing with him 
about this and other difliculties. As to the differ* 
ence between the Hebrew and Samaritan copy 
above-mentioned, the chief priest asserted^ that the 
Jews had maliciously altered the text, out of ha* 
tred to the Samaritans, putting Ebal for Gerizim^ 
because the Samaritans worshipped on the latter 
mountain; which, for that reason, they would not 
have to be the true place appointed by God for his 
worship : to confirm which, he alleged, that Ebal 
was the mountain of cursing, and naturally an un- 
pleasant place, while Gerizim was pleasant and fer- 
tile, and the mountain of blessing; whence he in- 
ferred, that it was more probable that this was the 
mountain appointed for religious festivals. But he 
could not say, that any of those great stones, which 
God directed Joshua to set up, are now to be seen 
on Gerizim, which .would have clearly determined 
the question on his side. 

I also enquired of the chief priest what those se- 
lavas were, with which the children of Israel were 
to long fed in the wilderness;* when, by his de- 
scription, they appeared to be quails. I then asked 
him what sort of plant or fruit the dudaim, or man- 
drakes were, which Leah gave to Rachael for the 
purchase of her husband's embraces ? to which he 
answered, that they were plants that had a large 

* Numb. xi. 
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leaf, and bore a fruit like an apple, that was ripe in 
harrest, but was unwholesome, and had an ill taste ; 
and that its virtue consisted in helping conception, 
by being laid under the genial bed, to which use 
it is often applied by women at this day. I after- 
wards saw several of these plants in our way to Je- 
rusalem; and if they were as common in Mesopo- 
tamia as we saw them here, they must either not be 
the true mandrakes, or else it must be hard to as- 
sign a reason, why Rachael should purchase such 
common things at so valuable a price. This priest 
showed me a copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch, but 
could not be prevailed on to part with it; and he 
had also the first volume of the English Polyglot, 
upon which he appeared to set as high a value as 
on his own manuscript. 

Naplosa is at present in a very mean condition, 
in comparison of what it was anciently ; for it only 
consists of two streets, that lie parallel to each 
other, under Mount Gerizim. It is, however, full 
of people, and the seat of the bassa. Having here 
paid our caphar, we proceeded in the same narrow 
valley, between Gerizim and Ebal, which is not 
above a furlong broad, and saw just without the 
city, a small mosque, said to have been built over 
the sepulchre, purchased by Jacob of Emir, the fa- 
ther of Shechem,* which goes by the name of Jo- 
seph's sepulchre, his bones being interred in it.f 

Having proceeded one third of an hour from 
Naplosa, we came to Jacob's weU, most famous lEbr 
the memorable conference of our blessed Saviour 
with the woman of Samaria.^ Over this well there 
formerly stood a large church, erected by the em- 

* Gen. xxzUi. 19. f Joib. xiir, 39. t John it. 
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ftesB HeUn^M pf which the remiifs of the fopndar- 
^ioQ are all Ithat is to be seen. The well is at pre^ 
sent covered with {m pld ptp^ vaults into which we 
were let down tfiroug^h a very strpig^t hole, and thefi 
removing a brp^d flat stone^ we discovere4 the 
«Outh of the well^ which is dug in the finii rock ; 
it is about .tWee yar4s in diameter, and thirty-fiv^ 
In depth* five. of whdph were filled with water. 
This proves the fala^hood of the ridiculous story 
jtold by travellers^ liiat it is dry all the year roun^^ 
except on the anniversary of that day on which 
iiur Saviour sat upon its side^ and then bubbles up 
with plenty of water. 

At tilis well the valley cf Sycheoi opens into a 
wide field, which is^ probably^ part of the ground 
given by Jacob to his son Joseph. From this well w^ 
>veint sooth ward along a spacious and fertile valley^ 
f nd arrived in four howrs ajt Kane Leban, which 
stands .on the east pide of a delicious vale, near a 
tillage of the same name, one of which is supr 
posed to be the Lebonah mentioned In Scripture,* 
and in this hane we lay all night. 

Our first task the ne^t morning was cUmbing a 
very craggy and diflScnlt mountain, after which we 
entered into a v/ary aitrrow valley, betwee^i tvro 
rocky hills^ at the fai:ther end of which w^e found 
the ruins of a village and a monastery. About this 
place is supposed to have been Jacob's Bethel^ 
where he had the virion of a ladder reaching up to 
heaven, and angels ascending and descending; 
near which, are the limits -thgt separate the bpun> 
daries of £phraim and Besgamiq. From .hence Wj^ 
passed through large oli^e-yards, mi S<yQe ip ^n 

* Jodg.xi.l9. 
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hour and A half to a i¥ayy cut with great labour, over 
a rocky precipice. In an hour more we arrived at 
Beer^ the place to which Jotham fled from the 
revenge of his brother Abimelech.* 

Beer is pleasantly situated on the side of a hill, at 
the bottom of which is a plentiful spring of excelv 
lent water; and, at the upper side of the town, are 
the remains of an old church, built by the empress 
Helena, in memory of the Virgin Mary, who, be- 
ing in quest of the child Jesus, is said by tradition 
to have sat down here, weary and pensive ; but af- 
terwards returning to Jerusalem, she found him 
disputing virith the doctors in the temple. Through 
the whole of this day's journey, the country disco- 
vered quite a difierent face from what it had done 
before; for, in most places, we saw nothing but 
naked rocks, mountains and precipices, which as* 
tonish and disappoint the expectations of the pil- 
grims, as being contrary to the high idea they had 
formed of the pleasantness and fertility of this coun- 
try ; and almost startles their faith, from the seem*- 
ing impossibility of its feeding so prodigious a 
number as 1,300,000 fighting men,f besides women 
and children. 

But it is obvious that these rocks and hills were 
anciently covered with earth, and cultivated, whence 
they afforded a larger space of ground for cultiva- 
tion, than if the country was level. For this pur- 
pose they gathered up the stones, and placed them 
in several lines along t^e sides of the mountains, in 
the form of walls, and by these borders supported 
the mould from tumbling, or being washed down, 
forming many beds of excellent soil, gradually 

• Jodg. iz. 21. f 2 Sam. zxir. 
VOL. T. a 
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rising one above another from the bottom to the 
top of the 'mountains: a mode of culture, of which 
evident marks are to be seen in all the mountains 
of Palestine; and there is no place on earth more 
fruitful, even at present, than the plain country and 
valleys, either for the production of com, or of 
pasturage for cattle. 

The hills, though improper for any cattle but 
goats, being disposed into the above-mentioned 
beds, served very well for bearing com, melons, 
gourds, cucumbers, and other vegetables, which 
are the chief food of these countries for several 
months in the year. The most rocky parts, that 
could not be made to produce corn, might serve 
for vines and oUve-trees, which delight in such dry 
and flinty places; and the great plain adjoining 
the Dead- Sea, which, on account of its saltness, 
might be thought unfit for cattle, com, olives and 
vines, was yet, as Josephus observes,* useful for the 
nourishment of bees, and producing honey; and 
I have reason to believe the trath of this, because 
when I was there, I perceived in many places a 
strong smell of honey and wax. Thus the country 
might well maintain the vast number of its inhabi* 
tants, who, from the nature of their climate, are 
inclined to an abstemious diet, by its being in every 
part productive of either milk, corn, wine, oil, or 
Jioney, the jHrincipal food of the Eastern nations. 

* History of the Jewish War, Book Y. chap. ir. See the 
ancient fertility and present state of the Holy Land farther ac 
counted for, in Dr. Shaw's Trarels, chap. it. 
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CHAP. VII. 

They arriTe at Jeniialein. A description of the church of the 
Holj Sepulchre on mount CalTary, and a circumBtantial ac* 
count of the ceremonies used there on 6ood.Fridaj. The 
celebration of Easter, and Mr. Maundrell's riiit to the se. 
pulchre of the kings. 

AFTER leaving Beer, we came in two hours 
and a quarter to the top of a hill, from which we 
had the first prospect of Jerusalem. Rama, anciently 
called Gibea of Saul, being within view on the right 
hand, and the plain of Jericho and the mountains 
of Gilead on the left. In another hour we came to 
the walls of Jerusalem, but could not enter, without 
first obtaining the governor's permission, which be- 
ing granted, we went in at Bethlehem-gate, mounted 
and armed, on account of our being in company 
with the French consul; for otherwise all Franks, 
who come not in with some public minister, are 
obliged to dismount at the gate, to deliver their 
arms, and enter on foot. During our stay we lodged 
at the French consul's, and boarded with the friars 
at the Latin convent. 

The 26th, being Good-Friday, according to the 
Latin stile, we were obliged to go with the consul 
to the church of the Sepulchre, to keep the feast 
with him, though it was a week before the observance 
of Easter in England. We found the church doors 
guarded by several janizaries, who suffer non^ to 
enter until they have paid their caphar, which for 
Franks or European Christians is commonly four«- 
teen dollars per head, unless they are ecclesiastics, 
and then it is but half: but having once paid it. 
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they may afterwards go in and out as often as they 
please daring the feast, provided it be at the cus- 
tomary hours when the doors are open. The pil- 
grims being this day all admitted, the church doors 
were locked, and opened ho more until Easter, 
when being closely confined for three days, we 
visited all the holy places at leisure. 

The church of the Holy Sepulchre is erected on 
Mount Calvary, a small hill on the greater Mount 
ef'Moria, which, being anciently appropriated to 
the execution of malefactors, was shut out of the 
city as a polluted place. But since Christ died upon 
it for the sjins of the world, the city has been built 
around it> and it now stands in the midst of Jeru- 
salem, a great part of the hill of Sion being shut 
out of the walls, to make room for it. To prepare 
this hill for building a church upon it, it was ne- 
cessary to reduce, the top to a plain area, which 
was done by cutting away some parts of the rock, 
s^ud elevating others. But, it is said, that great care 
was taken that none of those parts concerned in our 
Lord's passion should be altered or diminished, and 
diat the part of Calvary, where Christ was fastened 
to the cross, is left entire; it being about ten or 
twelve yards square^ and sta^ding so high above 
the floor of the church, that there are twenty-one 
steps going up to the top; and the holy sepulchre, 
which at first was hewn into a rock under ground, 
is now a grotto ^bove ground, the rock being cut 
away from it. 

Though the church is less than a hundred paces 
long, and not above sixty wide, it is supposed to 
contain twelve or thirteen places under its ropf, 
consecrated by some particular action relating to 
pur Lord's death and resprrectioq: first, the plac^ 
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where he was derided by the soldiers; secondly^ 
where they divided his^garinent; thirdly, where 
he was confined while they dug the hole in which 
they erected the cross^ and made every thing ready 
for his crucifixion; fourthly, where he was nailed 
to the cross; fifthly, where the cross was erected; 
sixthly, where the soldier stood who pierced his 
side ; seventhly, where his body was anointed, in 
order for burial ; eighthly, where his body was de- 
posited in the sepulchre ; ninthly, where the angels 
appeared to the women after his resurrection; 
tenthly, where Christ himself appeared to Mary 
Magdalen. All these places, and many others, are 
supposed to be contained within the narrow limits 
of the church, and all of them are adorned with so 
many altars. 

Every Christian nation anciently had a small 
society of monks, lodged in the galleries about the 
church, and the little buildings annexed to it : but 
all, except four, have forsaken these apartments, on 
account of the heavy rents imposed upon them by 
their Turkish landlords; these four are the Latins, 
Greeks, Armenians and Cophites. Besides their 
several apartments, each fraternity had their pecu- 
liar altars and sanctuary for their own use. But the 
greatest prize now disputed between the Greeks and 
Latins is, the command of the holy sepulchre, which 
is sometimes carried on with such animosity, that 
in disputing which party should go in to celebrate 
mass, they have proceeded to blows, and even 
wounded each other at the door of the sepulchre. 
The father-guardian showed me a great scar in his 
arm, which was occasioned by a wound given by a 
Greek priest ; but at the request of the French king, 
by a letter to the grand vizier, in 1690, the holy 
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sepulchre was appropriated to the Latins^ and they 
alone haye now the privilege of celebrating masa 
in it, though all other Christians may go in to per- 
form their own private devotions. 

There are always ten or twelve Latins, with a 
president over them, who reside in the church, 
whose daily employment is trimming the lamps; 
and every day they make a solemn procession with 
tapers and crucifixes to the several sanctuaries, 
singing at every sanctuary a Latin hymn relating* 
to the subject of the place. This ceremony begins 
on Good-Friday night, which is called the Nox 
Tenebrosa, and is observed with suclt extraordinary 
solemnity, that I cannot omit a particular descrip- 
tion of it. 

As soon as it grew dark, all the friars and pil- 
grims assembled in the Chapel of the Apparition, a 
small oratory on the north side of the holy grave, 
to go round the church in procession ; but before 
the procession commenced, one of the friars preached 
a sermon in Italian, on the darkness at the cruci- 
fixion, and no sooner began his discourse, than all 
the candles were instantly put out, to give a more 
lively image of the occasion; and thus the place 
continued dark until the preacher ended his dis** 
course, when every person present had a large 
lighted taper put into his hand, and the crucifixes 
and other utensils were put in order for beginning 
the procession : among the rest there was one cru- 
cifix of a very large size, which bore upon it the 
image of our Lord as large as life. This was fastened 
to it with great nails; it vras also crowned with 
thorns, and smeared with blood. This figure waa 
carried at the head of the procession, and all the 
company followed to the several sanctuaries of the 
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cliurcli, singing at every one a hymn. The first 
place was the Pillar of Flagellation, a large piece of 
which is kept in a little cell just by the Chapel of 
the Apparition; there they sung a hymn, and a 
friar preached in Spanish, on the scourging of our 
Lord. Hence they proceeded to the Prison of Christ, 
where they say he was secured while the soldiers 
prepared for his crucifixion : here also they sung a 
hymn, and a third friar preached in French. They 
next went to the altar of the division of Christ's 
garments, where they only sung a hymn, and 
thence proceeded to the Chapel of Derision, where 
they had a hymn, and another sermon in French. 
From this place they went up to Calvary, leaving 
their shoes at the foot of the stairs. Here are two 
altars : one where Christ was nailed to the cross, 
at which they laid down the great crucifix, and 
acted the nailing of Christ to it, and after the hymns, 
one of the friars preached another sermon upon the 
crucifixion. At the other altar there is a hole in the 
natural rock, in which they pretend that the foot of 
our Lord's cross stood ; and here they set up their 
cross with the bloody image upon it, and leaving it, 
sung a h3nnn; after which the father-guardian seat- 
ing himself in aichair before it, preached a passion 
sermon in Italian. 

About the distance of a yard and a half from the 
hole where the foot of the cross was fixed, is seen 
a cleft in the rock, said by tradition to be made by 
the earthquake at Christ's death, when the rocks 
were rent. It appears to be a natural breach, about 
a span wide at its upper part ; the sides of it answer 
each other, and it runs in such intricate windings 
us could not be counterfeited by art. The chasm is 
about two spans deep, after which it closes, but 
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opens again below, as may be seen in another 
chapel contiguous to the side of monnt CaWary ; it 
runs down to an unknown depth. 

The ceremony of the passion being over, and 
the sermon ended, two friars, representing Joseph 
of Arimathea and Nicodemus, went to the cross 
with a grave and solemn air, drew out the great 
nails, and took down the feigned body from the 
cross, which was so contrived, that the limbs were 
«s soft and flexible as if they had been real flesh ; 
and it appeared very surprising to. see these pre- 
tended mourners bend down the arms, which were 
before extended, and lay them on the body, as it 
usually done with respect. to the deceased. The 
body was now received in a large winding-sheet^ 
and carried down from mount Calvary, all the com- 
pany attending to the Stone of Unction, which is 
said to be the place where our Lord's body was 
anointed and prepared for burial; and here, while 
they cast over it sweet powders and spices, they 
'sung a hymn, and a friar preached a funeral sermon 
in Arabic. After this they carried away the pre- 
tended corpse, and laid it in the sepulchre^ shutting 
up the door until Easter-morning. 

As nothing extraordinary passed the next morn- 
ing, many of the pilgrims had leisure to have their 
«rms marked with th^ usual ensigns of Jerusalem, 
which is performed in the following manner : they 
have wooden stamps of any figure desired, which 
they print on the arm with poveder of charcoal, and 
then taking two very fine needles tied together, 
and dipping the points in a certain ink, said to ba 
compounded of gun-powder and ox-gall, they make 
small punctures all along the lines of the figures 
they have printed, which is done with great quick- 
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hesd and dexterity, seldom piercing so deep as to 
draw blood, after which the part is washed in wine^ 
In the afternoon, the congregation being assembled 
in the area before the holy grave, the friars spent 
some hoars in singing the Lamentations of Jere* 
miah, which, with the usual procession to the holy 
places, finished the ceremonies of that day« 

On the 28th, being Easter- Sunday, the sepulchra 
was opened very early, and mass was celebrated be* 
fore it, this being the highest place in the church* 
The father-guardian had a throne erected, and be- 
ing dressed in episcopal robes, with a mitre on his 
head, he gave the host, in the presence of the Turks^ 
to all who were disposed to receive it, not refusing 
children of seven or eight years old. This offica 
being ended, we left the sepulchre, and returning 
to the convent dined with the friars^ 

After dinner we went to visit some of the remark«« 
able places without the walls, and beginning with 
those on the north side, were first conducted to a 
large grotto, a little without the gate of Damascus^ 
which is said to have been for some time the rest* 
dence of the prophet's bed, which is a shelf of the 
rock, about eight feet from the ground, near which is 
the place where they say he wrote his Lamentations^ 
This cave is at present a college of dervises, and is 
held in great veneration by the Jews and Turks, as 
well as the Christians. The next place we went to 
was, those famous caves, called the Sepulchres of 
the Kings; but for what reason, I am unable to 
determine, unless they were the sepulchres of the 
sons of David;* but whoever was buried there, the 
place is adorned with such expence of labour and 

VOL. V. 4^-^ 
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(reamte^ %htL% i% may well be iiipposed the work of 
kings. The entrance is at the east end» through a 
roek, into an open ooqrt eitt down into the rock, 
with which St is surrounded instead of walls. On 
the south side of this court is a portico, nine paces 
long and four broad, also hewn out of the natural 
rock, with a kind of arohitraye running along its 
f^'ont, adorned with sculpture of fruits and flowers, 
which is still dtsceniiA>le, thoqgh much defaced by 
time* At the end of the portico yon descend to the 
passage into the sepulchre^ the door of which is so 
obstructed with rubbish, that it is difficult to creep 
through ; but within is a handsome room, of about 
seven or eight yards square, c«t out of the natural 
tock, with the sides and ceiling so exactly squared, 
that nothing could be buib more regular: and the 
whole is so firm and entire, lliat it may be called 
a chamber hewn out of one piece of marble. ¥rom 
this room there is a passage into six more, one b^ 
hind another, all of them resembling the first; but 
the two innermost are deeper than the rest, diey 
having a second descent into them of six or seven 
steps. 

In all these rooms, except the first, were stone 
coffins, placed in niches made on the sides, which 
at first were covered with handsome lids, carved 
with garlands, but most of them are br^en to 
pieces. As the moist damps were constancy con- 
densing on the ceilings and walls, which weve 
always dropping, each room had a smaU channel 
cut in the floor, to carry off the water. But what 
appeared most surprising in th^ subterranean rooms 
were, the doors, of which there was only one that 
remained hanging : it consisted of a piece of stone 
about six inches thick, of the size and shape of an 
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•rdinary door, and was carved in paimals, io as to 
reiemUe a pieoe ci wainMOt. It was yisibly of thv 
same kind with tlia whole reek, and turned upoa 
pivots, which were of the same stone with the door, 
and contained in two hales of the innnoveable rock, 
one at the top, and the oUier at the bottom. It ap^ 
peared a riddle to the pilgprilni, whether these doors 
were cnt oat of the rock, or lN*(Nifht hither; for 
resolving of which, I observed, that the door left 
hanginf did net touch its lintel, by at least two 
inches, so that it might be easily lifted up from tha 
pivot on which it tomedi at hottOBi] and that tha 
doors which had been thrown down, had the piecea 
that turned in a hole in the lintel, twice as long ae 
that at the bottom ; which seems to intimate pretty 
plainly in what manner this work Was accomplished. 
Having taken a full view of the sepulchres^ wa 
letumed towards the city, and jnst by HerodVgata 
were shown a cave, the bottom of which was filled 
with stagnated water and mire: this passes for tha 
dungeon in which Jeremiah was confined by Zede- 
kiah, tiU he was Set at liberty by Ebed-Meleeh)'^ 
and here we coticlnded tha business of the day. 

CHAP. Vllt 

Hie sntfcor's jaiAfn^f to tlie Af^ JflrrdSli tef4 Ih^ l>ead.S«a9 

ON Easter^M onday the mosolem, or govertior of 
the eity, set out, according to custom, with a party 
of soldiers, to conduct the pilgrims to the riVer 
Jordan, in order to secure fhem from the insolence 
of the Arabs ; iipon which occasion his fee for his 
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Company and soldiers is, twelve dollars for each 
Frank pilgrim, and six for ecclesiastics, which every 
one must pay, whether he goes the journey or stays 
iii the city. We went out at St. Stephen's gate with 
the pilgrims, who were of both sexes, and of every 
nation, amounting to about 2000; and having 
crossed the valley of Jehosaphat, and part of inount 
Olivet, we arrived in an hour at Bethany, which is 
at present only a small village. At the entrance into 
it there are some old ruins, called Lazarus's-castle, 
supposed to have been his mansion-house: and 
near it the sepulchre out of which he was raised by 
Christ. There is a descent into it of twenty-iive 
steps, at the bottom of which is first a small square 
room, and from thence a passage into another, that 
is still less, and about a yafd and a half deeper, in 
which the body is said to have been laid. This 
place is held in great veneration by the Turks, who 
use it for an oratory, and make all Christians pay a 
caphar for their admission into it. 

A little farther we passed by a place called Mary 
Magdalen's habitation ; and then descending a steep 
hill, came to the Fountain of the Apostles, where 
it is pretended they used to refresh themselves, when, 
travelling between Jerusalem and Jericho. Then 
proceeding several hours, through hills and valleys; 
^11 of which appeared barren, though discovering 
evident marks of the labour of the Imsbandman in 
ancient times, we, after some hours, came to %he 
mountainous desert, into which our Saviour was 
led by the spirit, to be tempted by the devil; a bar- 
ren desolate place^^ consisting of high rocky moun- 
tftins, that are torn and disordered, as if, in some 
great convulsion of nature, the very bowels of the 
inountain had been turned outwards. But from the 
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topg of these hills of desolation we had a delightful 
prospect of the mountains of Arabia, the Dead-Sea, 
and the plain of Jericho, into' which we descended; 
and then turning upon the left hand, came to the 
foot of the Quarantania, which is said to be the 
mountain to which the devil took our Saviour, when 
he laid before him all the kingdoms and glories of 
the earth. It is indeed an exceedingly high moun- 
tain, and is not only difficult, but dangerous of 
ascent. It has a small chapel at the top, smd ano* 
ther about half way up, founded upon a prominent 
part of the rock, near which are several caves, an-* 
eiently used by hermits, and by some at thb day 
for places in which they keep Lent. 

From hence turning down into a plain, we passed 
by a ruined aqueduct, and came to the Fountain of 
Elisha, so called from his miraculously purging it 
ef its brackishness, at the desire of the men of Jeri- 
cho.* Its waters are now received ih a bason, nine 
or ten paces long, and five or six in breadth, and 
from thence divide themselves into several streams, 
which refresh the whole field that lies between this 
place and Jericho. A tree grows close to the foun- 
tain, spreading its boughs over the water; under 
its shade we took a coUi^tion, with the father-guar- 
dian and about thirty or forty other friars, who 
accompanied us in this journey. In less than an 
hour's ride from this fountain we arrived at Jericho, 
which is at present only a poor despicable village of 
the Arabs; and here we saw the place where Zac- 
eheus's house is said to have stood; this is an old 
square stone building, on the south side of the town. 

The next morning we set out very early for 

f ^KtnUsit. 19. 
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Jordan ; we fouad the plam extremely barreiii pro-* 
ductng nothing but a kind of samphire and otiier 
marine plants; and in many places where puddlee 
of water had stood in the road, .we obserred a 
whiteness on the surface of the groondt which we 
found to be a crust of salt, raised by the water out 
of the earth. About a furlong from the river was 
an old ruinous church and content, dedicated to 
St John, in memory of his baptiiiing our Saviour ; 
but though we were there in the end of March, wo 
could discover no sign of its overflowings aotwith^ 
standing its being the proper time for those iuua- 
dstions. Having descended the outermost bank, 
we proceeded about a furlong upon a level strand, 
before we came to the immediate bank of the river, 
which is so covered with tfees and budies, parti-' 
eularly willows, tamarisks, and olewiders, that wo 
could see no water till we had made our way through 
them. In this thick«t were anciently several sorts 
^ wild beasts, which being washed out of the covert, 
by the overflowings of the river, gave oceasioii to 
|hat allusiQiK, ^^ I|e shall come up lik^ a lion from 
the swellii^ of ifordan/'* And this is also reported 
^ be the case at V^^^^h 

We had no soouer arrived at the river, and dis* 
mounted, in order to gratify the curiosity which 
had brought us thither, tlian we ^re alarmed by 
some troops of Arabs appearing on the other side^ 
and firing at us : but thou^ f hey were at too greal^ 
a distance to Aq any exeftiition, this hindered tho 
friars from perftMrming the service prescribed for 
this place, and seemed to throw them intoagreatei 
terror than the mt of the company. This alarm 

*J«r«xUs. IS^ sad I. 44. 
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being however toon over, some stripped and bathed 
themselTef , othem cut doWn boughs from the treet^ 
and erery body was employed in taking a memo- 
rial of this famous stream. The water was rery 
tnrbid, and too rapid to swim against. It was 
about twenty yards over, and its depth far ex- 
ceeded my height. There seemed to be a ranch 
larger thicket on the opposite bank, than on that 
where we were; but we did not dare to swim over, 
to take any certain aeeount of what was on flie other 
side, for fear of the Arabs.* 

Having staid some time at the river, the mosolem 
summoned ns to return, and conducted neback into 
the middle of the plain, where sitting nnder his 
tent, he made us pass man by man before him, to 
take a more exact account <^ ns, to prevent hie 
losing any part of his caf^ar. As we could not go 
to tlM^ Dead Sea, without a licence from our com* 
mander-in-chtef, we sent to desire his permission 
fbr our going, and a guard to attend us; uid he 
granting this request, we immediately est frnwards. 

On our approaching that sea, we passed thretsgh 
a kind of coppice of bushes and reeds; and on our 
arriving at it, found that it is inclosed on the east 
and west by very high mountains. On the north. 
It is bounded by the plain of Jericho, on which ride 
it receives the waters of Jordan; and on the south 
it extends fsirther than the eye can reach. This 
lake is said to be twenty-four leagues in length, 
and six or seven in breadth. 

On the shore of this sea or lake, we found a 
black sort of pebbles, that bum on being held in 
the flame of a candle, yielding a smoke of an into- 

* See a further account of this riTer, and the Dead Sea, io Dr. 
Shaw^i travelB, chap. I. 
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lerable stench; but though they lose their "weight 
in burning/ they do not at all decrease in bulk. 
The neighbonring hills abound with these sulphu* 
reous stones, and I saw pieces of them at the convent 
of St. John in the wilderness, which were two feet 
square, carved in basso relievo, and polished to as 
great a lustre as black marble is capable of. These 
were designed for the ornaments of a new church 
and convent. 

It is a common tradition, that all the birds which 
attempt to fly over this lake drop down dead into 
it, and that no fish or any other animal can 
support life within these deadly waters; but I ac- 
tually saw several birds flying about and over this 
lake, without any visible injury. I also obseryed 
among the pebbles on the shore, two or three shells 
of fish, resembling those of oysters cast up by the 
waves. The water I found to be very limpid, and 
not only salt, but also extremely bitter and nau- 
seous; and being willing to make an experiment 
of its straigth, I went into it, and found that it 
bore me up in swimming with uncommon force ; 
but as to whnt is said by some authors, that persons 
wading in it were buoyed up to the top as soon as 
the water reached the navel, I found it false by 
experience. As for the bitumen, for which this 
lake has been long famous, there w^as none at the 
place where we were,^ though it is gathered near 
the mountains on both sides in great plenty. I had 
several lumps of it brought me to Jerusalem, and 
found that it exactly resembled pitch, from which I 
could no otherwise distinguish it, than by its sul« 
phureous taste and smell. 

Being desirous of seeing if there were any re- 
mains of the cities antiently situated in this place^ 
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and made the dreadful example of the divine dis* 
pleasure, I carefully surveyed the waters as far as 
my eye could reach; but could not see any heaps 
of ruins, nor any of that smoke ascending above the 
surface^ which is usually mentioned in the writings 
of geographers* I was told, however, by the father- 
guardian, and the procurator of Jerusalemi both of 
whom were men in years, and to appearance neither 
destitute of sense nor probity, that once they ac* 
tually saw some of these riiins; which were so 
near the shore, and the water at that time so 
shallow, that they, with some Frenchmen, went to 
them, and found several pillars, and other fragments 
of buildings; whence fliey were now probably 
couj^ealed by the height of the water^ On thd 
west side of the lake is a small promontory, near 
which our guide told us is the monument of Lot's 
wife metamorphosed into a pillar of salt; but we 
did not give credit enough to the report, to take 
the trouble of going to seek for it« As to the applel 
of Sodom, of which so much has been said, t neither 
saw nor heard of any about this place; nor was 
there any tree to be seen near the lake, from which 
any such kind of fruit might be expected^ 

In our return, at about an hour's distance from 
the Dead Sea, we came to an old ruined Greek 
convent, and found a good part of the church re- 
maining, with several pieces of painting repre^ 
senting Greek saints entire, and over the altar was 
a representation of our Lord's last supper, with a 
Greek inscription. Both about this place, and in 
many others of the plain, I perceived a strong scent 
of wax and honey; for the sun was very hot, and 
the bees, industriously employed about the blossoms 
of the salt weed which the plain produces. Among 

VOlii* V. I 
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the pitHlncts of iltis pluee nifie^ saw ft ttry remarka- 
ble fmit, called try tKe ArsH ZtldiORe ; it gtmm 
cm a thorny baflh, hks a small leaf, and both ki the 
shape s^d coloctf resembles ait unripe walhiit. The 
Arabs^bray the kenei of this fVint in a raertar, and 
tken putting the ptilp into scalding water, tteey* 
skim off an oi! whieh rises to the top. The oil 
they take inwartff fbr bntises, and apply it out* 
Wardly to green wouad^> jvefemng it to the balm 
of Gilead; 



CHAF. IX. 

Th«j risit B^klelms, and (ht plUeefr adjacent. A dkicriotioa 
of king Solomon's pools, and of many real or imagniary, 
sacred antiquities. 

IN the morning of the Slist ve retmiied tlrt 
same way by which we eame, and in about sinif 
hours arrived near the walb of Jerusdem; When it 
being resolved, instead of returning to the city, to 
go immediately to Bethlehem, wetumeddowHinto 
the valley of Jehosaphat, and passing by the citj; 
went through the valley of Rephaim^, fkmous for 
being the theatre of David^s victories over the Phi- 
listines.* In the road we were shewn the Mlowing 
objects of curiosity ; the house of Simeon ; a famouil 
turpentine tree, under the shade of which; the 
Virgin is said to have rested, when she carried 
Christ in her arms to present him to the Lord at 
Jerusalem; a convent dedicated to Elias, where the 
Greek monks who reside there shew the pretended 
impression of his body in a hard stone, that served 

♦ 2Sam. r. 25. 
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for his bed; n/ear which is a w^, vherein Ihey 
jay the star ap|ieared to the wise mea; Bachaern 
tomb^ which plaiidiy appean te be a modem and 
Turkisli atractore; near it is a ^msH piece of 
gtomoA, ia wbi^h are picked up round stpnes, ex- 
jaedy resemblisig peas, and tradition here says^ that 
they were once really peas^ but that they wer^ 
^mraculoosly petrified by the Blessed Virgin, to 
punish a surly rustic, who denied her a handful of 
ihem to relieve her hunger. 

On cur arrival at Bethlehem^ we immediately 
went to all the hply places there; as that whero 
our Lord is said to have been bom; the manger iu 
which, it is pretended, he was laid; the chapel of 
Joseph, his supposed father; that of the Innocents; 
4hose of St, Jerome, of St- Paula and Eustochiun^ 
of Eusebius of Cremona, and the School of St 
Jerome. 

On the Ist of ^rU, we went to see the remarkr 
sibie places in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem; 
,the first of which was, the famous fountains^ pools 
.and gardens, aaid to he hing Solomon's, and to 
which he is supposed to allude, when, among th^ 
other instances of his magnificence, he reckons 
up his gardens,^ vin^ards and pools. These poqk 
are three in number, lying in a row above each 
other, and so disposed, that the water of the upper- 
most descends into the aepond, and the second into 
the dird. They are square, and of an equal breadth, 
.which isabout 90 paces, but the length is di^Terent^ 
that of the Urst beiqg about 1.60 papes, that of the 
^cond SOO, and the third SaO. They are aU Uned 
jmd plaisteredt aiid ipontain a great4epth of water. 



• Eccle^U*^.4S. 
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Close to the pools is a pleasant castle, of modeni 
structure; and about 140 paces from it is the founr 
tain, from \irhich the pools chiefly derive their wa- 
ters, which the friars will have to be that sealed 
fountain to which the Spouse is compared.* In 
confirmation of which opinion, they pretend a tra- 
dition, that king Solomon shut up these springSj^ 
and kept the door sealed with his signet, in order 
to preserve the waters in their natural freshness 
and purity, for his own drinking; and indeed this 
would not have been difficult, as they rise under 
ground, and have no avenues to them, but a hole^ 
like the mouth of a narrow well, through which 
^here is a descent of about four yards, which opens 
into a vaulted room, fifteen paces long and eight 
broad ; joining to this is another room of the same 
form, but somewhat less, and both of them are 
covered with handsome stone arches, that are 
very ancient. There are four places at which the 
yrater rises, whence it is conveyed by little rivur 
lets into a kind of bason^ and carried from thence 
by a large subterraneops passage into the pools j 
but before it arrives at them, a part of the stream 
jQows into an aqueduct of brick pipes, that carrier 
it, by many turnings and windings, about the moun- 
tains, to Jerusalem. 

Below the pools, there is another rocky valley^^ 
inclosed on both sides with high mountains, which 
the friars maintain, is the enclosed garden alluded 
to in the place before cited, "A garden enclosed is 
my sister, my spouse : a spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed." However, it is probable, that these pools 
pay be the same with Solomon's, there not being 

• Cant/if. 1% 
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mch store of excellent spring water any where 
else to be foand throughout all Palestine. 

From hence we returned to visit some places newt 
Bethlehem, where we saw the field in which it is 
said the shepherds were watching their flocks, 
when they received the glad tidings of Christ's 
birth; hard by is the village where they dwelt, 
and at a little distance, an old desolate convent, 
built by St. Paula, in which she died. 

Having taken a view of every thing worth seeing, 
on the south and east of Bethlehem, we walked out 
after dinner to the westward, to take a view of David'^s 
well, so called, from its being supposed to be the 
same which David so much thirsted after,* But this 
is rather a cistern supplied only with rain-water. 
About two furlongs from thence, are to be seen soml) 
remains of an old aqueduct, that once conveyed the 
water from Solomon's pools to Jerusalem ; this is in- 
deed, with great probability, said to have been the 
work of Solomon. It runs along the surface of the 
ground, and is composed of large stones, with a cavity 
in the middle, for the channel. They are let into 
each other, with a fillet round the cavity, to prevent 
leakage, and joined by so firm a cement, that though 
they are a kind of coarse marble^ it is easier to 
break than to separate them. For the greater seen* 
rity, this range of stone pipes was covered with a 
case of smaller stones, laid over them with a very 
strong mortar ; so that the whole work seems to be 
formed of such strength and firmness, as if it had 
been designed for eternity. But this strong aque- 
duct, which was formerly carried five or six 
leagues with vast expence and labour^ has been so 

•Sam.uiH..16. 
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jiestsoyed by the Tuirks, that th«re Me onlj afetlr 
fragments of it remamiog* 

On xmr returu, we went to visit the Greek and 
ArmeDtan convento, which are contiguous to that 
of the Latins, each of which has a 4oor that opens 
into the chapel of the holy majj^er ; and then went 
to the grotto of the Blessed Virgin, within forty 
yards of the convent, where ^he is said to have hid 
herself and her divine babe, in order to escape the 
fury of Herod, some time before their departure 
into Egypt. Thb^otto waa formed out of a chalky 
rock: the whiteness, they say, proceeds from some 
4mps of the Virgin's milk, tliat fdll from her 
breast, while she was suckliog the holy infant : 
whence they imaguie, that this chalk has a mira- 
culous virtue of increasing women's milk. It is, 
therefore, 4aken by the women of this country for 
that pmpose, as well by the Xurk&fnd Arab?, a| 
^he-Chiistiaw* 



CHAP. X. 

flieir journey to the conrenC of St John in the vildernesa. 
They see many remarlcable places there. A very particular 
account of the holy fire atjemsalem; atfid^ tome ^i^finor* 
dinary practtos of 4b^ pitests aad iMHks. 

HAVING the next mommg presented ihe 
ipuardian with t«K) che<)uiiis ai^iece, in wtara for 
ins civilitbs, we look h^ye o£ Bethlehem, in ordi^ 
to take a view of the wi^deraess ^ad the^souvent 
of St. John the Baptist We first cxosaed the 
famoos Tallej, in whieh it is said the aqgel of the 
Lord in one night slew many thousands of the 
army of Sennacherib, attd tbea came to the village 
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etHtei' BtiaiilieHiili^ ii^re it ii pretended that no 
T^rk* emt live above tire yeers; m virtue of ivMcb 
report, the Chrittian0 keep the vills^ withont mo-' 
tostMion, no Turk bemg willim^ to hazard his lifo 
Ity making the eicperhnent. A little farther we 
eame to a-sprhi^, whefe we were told that Philip 
baptised the Ethiopian eunuch; but the passage 
here i» so rocky and uneven, that it is a difficult 
road ftv a single horseman, whence the pilgrims 
have been readT* to think it impossibfe for the 
emmch to ride in a chariot However, a true 
judgment cannot be formed of the antient roads^ 
hwa what they have been reduced to by the ne^ 
gligence of the Turks. Not fkr from this spring is 
a place* where the rock had been antiently cut 
away, in order to lay a good open road ; whence it 
may be supposed, that the same care was used along 
this passage, though it has been destroyed by time. 
We soon after came to a place called the village of 
St. Fhiltp, where ascendii^ a steep hill, we arrived 
at the wilderness of St. John, which though very 
rocky, is now well cultivated, and produces plenty 
of com, vines, and olive-trees. After having tra- 
velled an hour in this wilderness, we came to the 
eave and fountain where the Baptist id said to have 
exercised his austerities. Near this cell there are 
0ome old locust trees, which the friars say yielded 
him sttstenance ; part of the fruit of which the 
pilgrims gather> and carry away with great devo« 
tion. After this, we passed along one side of the 
valley of Elab, where David slew the giant,* and 
had a view of Modon, a village on the top of a hiH^ 
famous for being the buryii^^place of the Macca^ 



• I Swn. XTli. 
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'bees. On our approaching the conventj we went a 
little out of the way to visit a place called the house 
of Elizabeth, the mother of the Baptist. This was 
also formerly a convent, though it is now a heap 
of ruins, the only remarkable place here being a 
grotto, in which it is pretended that the Vtrgm 
saluted Elizabeth.* 

The present convent of St. John had been re- 
built within four years, and is a large, square^ 
uniform, and neat building, and its church is par- 
ticularly beautiful. It consists of three ayles, and 
has a handsome cupola in the middle, under which 
is a pavement of mosaic work, that equals, if not 
exceeds, the finest works of that kind among the 
antients. At the upper end of the north ayle is a 
descent of seven marble steps, to a very splendid 
altar, erected over the place where the Baptist is 
said to have been bom. 

* On our return from St. John's towards Jerusa- 
lem, we saw a convent of the Greeks, that takes 
its name from the holy cross, a very neat structure, 
in a delightful situation, but what is most extraor- 
dinary, is the reason of its name and foundation ; 
for it is pretended that here is the earth which 
nourished the root, that bore the tree, that yielded 
the timber, of which the cross was made. Under 
the high ahar is shewn a bole in the ground where 
the stump of the tree stood ; and there are not a 
few visitants, who are so blindly superstitious as to 
fall down and worship it. As this convent is not 
above half an hour from Jerusalem, we returned 
thither that evening, which was the fifth day after 
our departure, and immediately were invited into 

'i^Lukei.46. 
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the convent to have our feet washed; a ceremony 
performed by the father-^ardian himself, to every 
pilgrim, while the whole society stands round, sing- 
ings Latin hymns : and when the gaardian has done 
his office, every friar comes in, and kisses the 
pilgrims feet. 

On the 3d of April we went to see the office of 
the holy fire, a ceremony kept up by the Greeks 
and Armenians, from a persuasion that every Easter* 
eve a miraculous flame descends from heaven into 
the holy sepulchre, and lights all the lamps and 
candles, as the sacrifice was consumed at the prayers 
of Elijah. 

On our approaching the holy sepulchre, we 
found it crowded with a numerous and distracted 
mob, who made a hideous clamour; Ji>ut with 
tome difficulty pressing through the crowd, we got 
up in the gallery next the Latin convent, where we 
could have a view of all that passed. The people 
began by running with all their might round the 
holy sepulchre, crying out huia, which signifies, 
' This is he/ or ' This is it/ After this they be- 
gan to perform many antic tricks : sometimes they 
dragged one another along the floor round th^ 
sepulchre; sometimes marched round with a map 
upright upon another's shoulders; at others took 
men with their heels upwards, and hurried them 
about with such indecency, as to expose their nur 
dities; ai|d sometimes they tumbjed round the 
sepulchre like tumblers on a stage, In a word, 
nothing can be iniagined more rude and extrav^r 
gant than wl)at was acted upon this occasion. 

This frantic humour continued froni twelve till 
four, and then the Greeks first set out in a proces- 
sion round the sepulchre, followed by the Armenians, 

VOL, V, H 
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and marched three times round it, with their 
standards, streamers, crucifixes, and embroidered 
habits; and to^irards the end of the procession a 
pigeon came fluttering into the cupola over the 
sepulchre, at which the people redoubled their 
shouts and clamours, when the Latins told the 
English gentlemen, that this bird was let fly by 
the Greeks, to deceive the people into a belief, 
that it was a visible descent of the Holy Ghost. 
The procession being over, the suffragan (^ the 
Greek patriarch, and the principal Armenian bishop, 
approached the door of the sepulchre, cut the string 
with which it was fastened, and breaking the seal, 
f ntered, shutting the door after them, all the 
candles and lamps within having been before ex^ 
tinguished in the presence of the Turks. As the ac- 
complishment of the miracle drew nearer, the excla- 
mations were redoubled, and the people pressed with 
such violence towards the door, that the Turks 
could not keep them off with the severest blows. This 
pressing forwards was occasioned by the desire to 
light their candles at the holy flame as soon as it 
was broughtoutof the sepulchre. The two miracler- 
mongers had not b^en above a minute in the se- 
pulchre, yrhen the glimmering of the holy fire was 
seen through some chinks in the door, which made 
the mob as mad as any in bedlam ; then presently 
came out the priests with blazing torches in their 
hands, which they held up at the door of the sepul- 
chre, while the people thronged with extraordi* 
nary zeal to obtain a part of the first and purest 
flame, though the Turks laid on with their clubs 
without mercy. Those who got the fire immediately 
applied it to their beards, faces, and bosoms, pre-* 
tending that it would not burn like an earthly 
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flame ; bat none of them woald endure the ejtpert- 
ment long enough to make good that pretension^ 
However, so many tapers were presently lighted^ 
that the whole church seemed in a blaze, and this 
illumination concluded the ceremony. 
• The Latins take great pains to expose this cere- 
mony as a shameful imposition, and a scandal to 
the Christian religioa: but the Greeks and Arme-r 
nians lay such stress upon it, that they make tha 
pilgrimages chiefly on this account; and their priests 
have acted the cheat so long, that they are forced 
now to stand to it, for fear of endangering the 
apostacy of the people. 

The mob being dispersed, we went out of the 
church, when we saw several people about the stone 
of unction, who, having a great number of caudles 
lighted with the holy fire, were employed in daub* 
ing pieces of linen with the wicks and melted wax« 
This linen was designed for winding-sheets; for 
they imagine, that if they« are buried in a shroud 
smutted with this celestial fire, it will secure them 
from the flames of hell. 



CHAP- Xt 

An account of the remarkable places id Jerusalem and its neigllA 
bourbood. 

THE 4th of April being Easter- Sunday, accord- 
ing to the old stile, observed in England, we did 
not go abroad to visit any places; but the next 
morning, went to see some more curiosities, which 
we had not visited; and first went to what is called 
the Prison, said to be the place from which St. Peter 
was delivered by an angel; a building close by the 
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eharch of the Holy Sepulchre, that still senr^ fof 
it« primitiTe use. We next visited an old church in 
the place where Zebedee's house stood : then the 
place where stood the iron gate, which, of its own 
accord, opened to Peter; and near it is a small 
church built over the house of St. Mark, whither 
Peter went after his miraculous release. The Syrians, 
to whom it belongs, pretend to show the window at 
which Rhoda looked out when Peter knocked at the 
door. In the church they show a Syriac manuscript 
of the New Testament in folio, which they pretend 
to be 852 years old ; and a little stone font used by 
the apostles themselves in baptizing. In the same 
street is what is called the house of St* Thomas, 
formerly converted into a church, but now a mosque. 
In another street is the place where they say our 
Lord appeared, after his resurrection, to the three 
Marys; for the friars maintain that there were 
three, though St. Matthew* mentions no more 
than two. At a small distance the Armenians have 
their convent and gardens, with a large and delight- 
ful spot of ground, which takes up all that part of 
mount Sion that is within the city walls; their 
church is built over the place where they say St. 
James, the brother of John, was beheaded ;f and, in 
a small chapel on the north side of the church, is 
shown the very place of his decollation. In this 
church there are two altars, adorned with extraor- 
dinary splendor, with crosses of gold and silver, 
crowns, rich mitres, embroidered copes, chalices, 
and other church utensils. In the midst of the 
church is a pulpit, curiously inlaid with tortme-- 
shell and mother-of-pearl, with a beautiful canopy 

♦ Matthew^ xxriil. y. + Acts, xii. 2. 
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^r cupcda over it^ of the wpe work as the former. 
The tortoise-shell and mother-of-pearl are here ao, 
•xquisitely mingled, that the work far exceeds the 
yalue of the materials. In a kind of anti-chamber 
there are laid up, <m one side of an altar, three large 
f ongh stones, that are esteemed ?ery precious. One 
of them is pretended to be the stone upon which 
Moses cast the two tables, when he broke them« 
out of indignation at the idolatry of the Israelites; 
and the other two are said to be brought, one from 
the place of our Lord's baptism, and the pther from 
that of his transfiguration. 

After this we went to another Armenian chapeU 
said to be founded in the place where the house of 
Annas stood; on the inside of which* near the door, 
b shown a hole in the wall, to point out the place 
where one of the officers of the high-priest smote 
our Saviour; whom the friars will haye to be the 
same M alchus whose ear was healed by our Lord. 
In the court before this chapel is an olive-tree, t^ 
which they say Christ was for some tim,e chained, 
by order of Annas, to prevent his escape. 

From hence we went out of Sion-gate, which is 
near to what is called the house of Caiapbas, whera 
there is another small chapel of the Armenians. 
Here, under the altar, they say is the stone, that 
lay at the door of opr Saviour's sepulchre, which 
the Armenians stole from the Church of the Sepul- 
chre, and brought hither, though it is two yards 
and a quarter long, one yard broad, and a yard 
diick. It is plaistered all over, except in five or six 
places, where it is left bare to receive the kisses of 
the pilgrims. Here is also shown a small cell, said 
to have been our Lord's prison till the morning,, 
when he was carried before Pilate; and likewise 
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the place where Peter was frighted into the denial 
of his Master. 

At a small distance farther from the gate was the 
church of the Ccenaculum, where they say Christ 
instituted his last supper ; but this is now a mosque^ 
and not to be seen by Christians. Near this is a 
well, said to be the place where the Apostles sepa- 
rated, to go every one to his several charge ; and 
close by it are the ruins -of a honse^ in which the 
Virgin is supposed to have breathed her last. A 
little lower down the hill we were shown the place 
where, it is pretended^ a Jew arrested the body of 
the Blessed Virgin, as she was carrying to her 
interment; for which the hand he seized the bier 
with was withered. And in the middle of the hill 
we were shown a cave, in which St. Peter wept 
bitterly for denying his Master. 

We now returned into the city at Sion-gate, and 
turning down on our right hand, close by the wall, 
were led into a garden, at the foot of Mount Mo* 
riah, where we were shown several large vaults, 
which run at least fifty yards under the mountain. 
They were built in two aisles, arched with fimi 
massive stones, and supported with tall pillars, each 
of which consisted of one single stone two yards in 
diameter. This might be some work. made under 
ground, to enlarge the area of the temple; an 
opinion that is confirmed by Josephus.^ We now 
returned towards the convent, passii^ in our way 
through the Turkish bazars, and taking a view of 
the beautiful gate of the temple ; but could only 
examine it in passing, as the superstition of the 
Turks renders it unsafe to continue there long. 

* Aniiq, Jud. Lib. xy, cap. uU. ' 
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The next morning we took a progress about the 
city^ where going out at Bethlehem-gate, and turn- 
ing on the left hand, we came to Bathsheba Vpool, 
at the bottom of Mount Sion, where ^he is said tp 
Jiave been washing herself when David saw her 
from the terrace of his palace ; but others refer thb 
to another smaller pool just within Betfalehem-gate* 
A little below this pool begins the valley of Hin- 
nom, on the west side of which is the place anciently 
called the Potter's-field, and afterwards the FieM 
of Blood, but now termed Campo-sancto. It is only 
a small piece of ground, about thirty yards long 
and fifteen broad, one half of which is taken up by 
a square fabric, built for a charnel-house, that is 
twelve yards high : into this building dead bodies 
are let down from the top, there being five holes 
left open for that purpose, through which they may 
be seen under several degrees of decay, A little be- 
low the Campo-sancto is an intricate cave, consist- 
ing of several rooms, one within another; in which 
the Apostles are said to have hid themselves, when 
they forsook their Master and fle^. 

A little farther the valley of Hinnom ends, that 
of Jehosaphat crossing it, along which runs the 
brook Cedron: but it has no water except in win-* 
ter, and it was quite dry when we were at Jerusa* 
lem. In this valley of Jehosaphat , we first went to 
the well of Nehemiah, so called from its being re^ 
puted the place where he recovered the fire of the 
altar, after the Babylonish captivity.* A little far* 
ther is the plaee where Isaiah is said to have been 
sawn asunder; above that is the Pool of Siloam; a 
little higher is the Fountain of the Blessed Virgin; 

♦ 2 Mace i, 19, 
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and over against it is the village of Siloe« in vhich 
Solomon is said to have kept his strange wives; 
above which is the hill called the Mountain of Of*- 
fence, where Solomon built the high-places ; and 
toot far froln thence they show another field of 
blood, where Judas met with his fate. On the same 
side of the valley are several Jewish monuments, 
among which are two noble antiquities, the pillar 
of Absalom and the sepulchre of Zachary; and close 
to the latter is the sepulchre of Jehosaphat, from 
whence the valley takes its name. 

Upon the edge of the hill, on the opposite side 
c^the valley, the city wall runs in a direct line: 
near the corner of which there is a pillar jutting 
Out of the wall, end upon this pillar the Turks say 
that Mahomet shall sit in judgment at the last day; 
and that the whole world shall be gathered to- 
gether in the valley below, to receive their doom 
from his mouth. At a little distance, to the north- 
ward, is the gate of the temple, which is walled up; 
for the Turks here having a prophecy, that their 
destruction shall enter at that gate, thus endeavour 
to prevent its completion. In this valley, below 
the gate, is a broad hard stone, with several im* 
pressions upoq it, which may be fancied to be foot- 
steps; and these, the friars say, are the prints made 
by our Saviour's feet, when, after his being appre* 
bended, he was violently hurried away to the tri- 
bunal of his blood-thirsty persecutors. At a smali 
distance from this stone is what is called the se- 
pulchre of the Blessed Virgin, which has a mag^ 
nificent descent to it of forty-seven stairs. On the 
right hand, in going down, is a sepulchre of St, 
Anna, her mother, and on the left that of St. Jo- 
seph, her husband. After this, ascendinjg^ the hill. 
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yrfi were ahown a Jbro^d ;stpne, oi^ ^hicl^, y/e were 
told, St. Stepheiji ^uiTered martyrdom; apd not fa;: 
from it a cave, into which the Jews cast his body; 
And froin hence we went to Stephen's-gate, so 
called, from its vicinity to the pl^ce where he puaS- 
lered n^artyrdom. 

The next piorning we set oujt again^ in order to 
visit the most remarkable places on Mount Olivet; 
where, as we were a^cendi^g the'^matuntain^ we saw 
certain payes cut wil^ intricate windings unde^ 
ground, and called, tl^ Sepulchrjes of the Prophets. 
A little higher up are twelve arched vaults un^der 
ground, in a row, in nxemory of the twelve apostles^ 
>vho, it is pretende^d, compiled their c^eed in thU 
place. Sixty paces higher up we came .to the plpc^ 
where, we were told, Christ uttered his prophecy 
concerijing the destruction of Jerusalen^. Higher 
up is a pillar, to show the .place where an angel 
gave the Blessed Vifgin three days warning fffhejt 
death; and at the top of the mount we came to 
the pla,ce of our Lord's ascension, where anciently 
there was a large church built in honour of that 
triumph; but aU that now ;*emains pf it is aft 
oct^onal cppplfi, abo^t e^t yards ii^ diameter^ 
which is said to be over th/s place where the Son ^f 
God set his last foot-steps 09 earth; and on a hard 
stone under the cupola is shown the print of one .^f 
his feet. This Chapel of the Ascens^ion is in the 
custody of the Turks^ and used by them for a mosguiQ;^ 
About two furlongs from this place was anciently 
erected a high tower, iii memory pf the appearancj^ 
of the two angels to the apostles after 9Ujr Lprd'^s 
^iscension, from which the tower had the name of 
Viri Galilasi; but about two years before this time 
it was demplished by a Turk, who bpught th^ field 

VOL. V. h 
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in which it stood. From this eminence we had a 
view of Jenisalemj the adjacent country, and the 
Dead Sea. 

We now descended the mount by another road, 
and about mid-way were shown the place where 
Christ beheld the city, and wept over it; near the 
bottom of the bill is a great stone, on which, we 
were told, the Blessed Virgin let fall her girdle 
after her assumption, in order to convince St. Tho- 
mas, who, it is pretended, was troubled with a fit 
of his old incredulity upon this occasion; and there 
is still to be seen a small winding channel upon the 
stone, which is said to be the impression made by 
the girdle when it fell, and to be left for the con- 
viction of all who should suspect the truth of the 
story. A little lower we were shown Gethsemane, 
an even plat of ground between the foot of mount 
Olivet dud the brook Cedron. It is not above fifty- 
seven yards square, but is well planted with olive- 
trees, which are believed to be the same that stood 
there in our Saviour's time; in virtue of this opinion, 
the olives, the olive-stones, and oil which they pro- 
du(ied, became an excellent commodity in Spain; 
and yet Josephus shows,* that Titus cut down all 
the trees within about a hundred furlongs of Jeru- 
salem, and that the soldiers were obliged to fetch 
wood at that distance for making their mounts 
when they assaulted the temple. At the upper part 
of this garden is a flat pledge of naked rocks, said to 
be the place on which Peter, James and John fell 
asleep during our Saviour's agony; and just by a 
cave, in which, it is said, he underwent that bitter 
part of his passion. At a small distance is a narrow 

^ History of th« Jewiih War, Book VH. chap. xr. 
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piece of ground^ twelve yards long, and one broadj 
said to be the path on which Judas walked up to 
Christ/ and saying, ' Hail, Master,' kissed him. 
This narrow path is separated from the garden by 
a wall, as a terra damnata; and, it is remarkable, 
that this was done by the Turks, who, as well atf 
the Christians, detest the ground on which that in- 
famous piece of treachery was acted. After crossing 
the brook Cedron we entered St. StephenVgate^ 
and again returhed to the convent. 

On the 8th of April we w^nt to see the place 
where we were told the palace of Pilate stood;* but 
upon this spot is now only an ordinary Turkish 
house, from the terrace of which there is a fuU 
view of the place where the temple stood, and this 
is the only prospect of it that is allowed ; for what- 
ever Christian enters within the borders of ihi$ 
ground must forfeit his life or his religion. A fitter 
place for a sacred building could not be found in 
the whole world. It lies upon the top of mount 
Moriah, opposite mount Olivet, the valley of Jeho- 
saphat lying between. It was about 590 of my 
steps in length, and 370 in breadth. In the middle 
of the area now stands a mosque of an octagonal 
figure, which is said to be built on the ground 
where formerly stood the Sanctum Sanctorum^ |i^ 
the above pretended house of Pilate is shown th^ 
room in which Christ was buffeted by the soldiers^ 
and n^ocked with the ensigns of royalty, On coming 
put of the house is a descent, where formerly was 
the Scala Sancta. On the other side of the street, 
which was anciently a part of the palace, is a room 
where it is said that our Saviour was scourged, and 
this is now a weaver's shop. In returning fron^ 
Pilate's palac^ we passed alon^ the Dolorous Way^p 
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hi which we were g^own iri order, first, the placi 
where Pilate brought our Lord forth to the people, 
laying, • Behold the Man!* secondly, whete Christ 
fainted twice under the cross; thirdly, where the 
filessed Virgin swooned at this tragical i^ight; 
fourthly, where St. Verotiici presented him the 
handkerchief to wipe his bleeding brows; and 
fifthly, whe|fe the soldiers compelled Simon to bea^ 
his cros^. 

On the 9th \^e Went to take a view of what irf 
Ao W called tlie Pool of Bethesda, which is a hundred 
And twenty paced long, forty bt'dad, and eight deep« 
but has no Xvater iii it. At the west end there are 
l^ome old arches, now dammed up. Which, though 
there are but three ih number, sOme will have to 
be the five porcheid in which $at the lame, halt, and 
i)Iind. t*rom henc6 we went to the convent of St. 
Anne, where there is a largb church ; but both that 
and the convent are desolate and neglected. In a 
taiilt under the church is shown the place where 
it is said the 'Virgin Mary was born, ^nd neir it the 
Pharisee's house, where Mary Magdalen Washed 
Christ's feet with her tears, and wiped them with 
jier hair. Iii the afternoon we went to see mount 
Gihon, aiid the pool of ihe same iiainb. Which is 
lined with a wall and plaister ; it is a hundred and 
sixty-six paces long, sixty- seven broad, and wa9 
i^ell stored with water. 

On the 10th we went to take our leave of the 
Holy Sepulchre, which being the last time of iti 
being opened at this festival, the Turks allow {ted 
Admittance to all persons both this and the follow- 
ing night withoiit any fee, liot only to the poor, but 
to the lewd and vicious* who go thither to get a 
^nvement bppoirtunity For prostitution, and who 
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profane it as much as the heathens, who thus 
celebrated their Aphrodesia in the temple of Venus. 

On Sunday, the lith of April, the Turks began 
their biram ; this is the feast after their lent called 
r&madam, which being a. time of great libertinism, 
we confined ourselves ia our lodgings to avoid be- 
ing insulted by the rabble : and there being hardly 
iaty thing near the city we Kjid hot nowjseen^ we 
kept clos6 in our quarters the two following days^ 
during which we prepared for our departure; we 
were under some uneasiness from being informed^ 
tlutt the country was more and more disturbed by 
the Arabs; but being told that the inosolem was 
likewise going to return to his master, the bassa of 
Tripoly, we resolved, if possible, to go in his comr 
pany. We therefore went to him on the 14<th wiA 
a small present, to inquire the time of hisdeparture^ 
and were informed that he would set out the next 
tnoming. ^ 

Being vHlling before my departure fo measora 
the cil*cuit of the city, I notr took one of the friari 
irtrith me, and went out at Bethlehem-gate, whence 
proceeding on the right hdnd, I Hvalked round until 
we came to the same gate again, by which means I 
found that the whole city was 4,680 paces in cir^ 
eumference; and ten of my paces amoahting tQ 
nine yards, the number ma<te 4jl67| whiek is ju$i 
two miles and a half. 
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CHAP. XII. 

Thetr depariure from Jernialeiii and joarnej to Nazareth. A 
description of that Tillage and mount Tabor. An acconnt of 
their joamey to Damascas. 

ON thp 15th, in the morning, having received 
4>nr diploma from the fathei^-guardian, to certify 
that we had visited all the holy places, and each of 
U8 having presented the cohvent with fifty dollars 
for the trouble we had given, we set out with the 
mosolem,and lodged the first night at RaneLeban, 
where the mosolem left us. The country people 
being now every where at plough, used- goadg of 
an extraordinary size, they being eight feet long, 
armed with a sharp point, for driving the oxen, and 
at the other end, which was about six inches in cir- 
cumference, with a small spade or iron paddle, for 
cleansing the plough from the clay that encumbers 
it in wording; the plough being held by the same 
person who drives the oxen. It was, probably, 
with a goad like these that Shamgar slew 600 of 
the Philistines;* such a weapon being no less fit 
than a sword for such an execution. 

Leaving Kane Leban on the 16th, \re passed by 
Naplosa and Samaria, after which we came to the 
fountain Selee, where we took up our lodging. 
On the 17th we continued the same road we had 
travelled before until we came to Caphar Arab, 
when we crossed the plain of Esdraelon and came 
to Jeneen, a large town, that has an old castle and 
two mosques, and is the chief residence of the emir 

^ Judges, iii. 31, 
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Chibbly, who sent us orders not to advance any far- 
tiier until himself should come to receive his capharsi 
This was very unwelcome news; but, as we had no 
remedy, we waited for his coming from two in the 
morning until sun-set, when we received an order 
from that prince, to pay the caphar to an officer^ 
who was oommanded to receive it and dismiss us. 
We then made all the haste we could to dispatch 
the caphar, and get clear of the Arabs; but, not- 
withstanding all our diligenoe, it was near mid- 
night before we had done, after which we departed, 
and immediately entering the plain of Esdraelon^ 
travelled all night, and in seven hours reaching the 
other side, came to a very steep and rocky ascent, 
which we mastered in half an hour, and arrived at 
Nazareth. 

This is now a small village, situated in a kiiid of 
round concave valley on the top of a high hilL We 
were there entertained at a convent, in which were 
immured seven or eight Latin fathers, who live in 
perpetual dread of the Arabs, who are lords of the 
country. The church of Nazareth stands in a cave, 
said to be the place where the Virgin Mary re- 
ceived the message from the angel, ' Hail, thou that 
art highly favoured,'* &c. and is in the form of a 
cross; that which stands for the upright part being 
fourteen paces long, and six over, running directly 
into the cave, has no other arch over it but that of 
the natural rock. The transverse part, which is 
built across the mouth of the cave, is nine paces 
long, and four broad; and where these j^oin are two 
granite pillars, one of which is supposed to stand 
where the angel, and the other where the Virgin 

* Luke, i. M. 
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j^od at the tii^e of the aimuo^iatioii. 7he last qf 
j&e0e piUars h^5 been bro^L^ aN^ay l^y the Tm^M^ and 
.eighteen inches in length are take^ aw^y hietween 
the piUar and its pedestal, a^d yet it rej^tins ^rect, 
IV>ti9dthstan4ing it touches the roof, upon virhich 
probably It is hmig; but tl^e Criars i^ptfijin that it 
is supported by a vairafilp. Aftenfrf rds ^re ^ent to 
see the hojaae of Joseph « yvhexe Christ lived for near 
thirty years in subjection to hi; suppofe.d fath^er. At 
a d)^ort distance from this they show the synagogue 
in which our Sayiovr preached the senQOn inrhich 
.80 exasperated hi^ col^ltry^le9« Jn both these plac^ 
^re the ruii^ of a handsome church built by IfeJ^w. 

On the 19th yre wenttp yisi|t mou^t Ta^or, a 
high, round ^.nd beautiful ncipuntain, about three 
furlongs along the plain, thought to he that on 
ewhich our LfOrd was transfigured. After a laborious 
jiscent, which tQok up near an hour, we reached 
-the top, where we found a mpst fruitful ai^d deli^ 
dous plain of a,n oval figi^re, extending about two 
furlongs in length, and one in breadth. It is every 
where inclosed iivith trees, except towards the $outh, 
and was anciently surrounded with w^ls^ trepches, 
and other fortifications, ma^y riej;nains of which are 
jStill to be seen. In several parts of this plain are 
eiatems of , very good waiter; and near it are tliree 
/caves, formed to represent the three tabernacles 
Peter propose^d to erect, yifheu seeing the glory of 
the transfiguration, he paid, ' Lord, it is good for 
us to be here; let us ^najie three tabernacles,' $e. 

I cannot here Ibrbea^ n;ventioning i&n pbs.ervation 
^hich is very obvious to ajUL who visit the Holy 
Land ; tlv^t almost every thing represented to be 
done in the Gospel, is said, by them who show tlie 
placeSj to have been dpne in caves, even where the 
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condition, and the circninetaaces of the actions 
tiiemselvefi, seemto require placesof another nature* 
Thus, those of the Blessed Virgin's birth, of the 
annunciation, of the Virgin's salutation of Eliza- 
beth, of the Baptist's and Christ's nativity, of St. 
Peter's repentance, the transfiguration, and almost 
every thing eke« are represented as done under 
ground. 

The top of Tabor afibrds a most delightful pros- 
pect : on the north-west it gives a view of the Medi- 
terranean, and all round are the beautiful plains of 
Esdraelon and Galilee. At the bottom, to the west- 
ward, stands Daberah, which is said to take its 
name from Deborah, judge of Israel ; and near it i$ 
the fountain of Rishon. Eastward is Mount Her- 
mon; and at the foot is seated Nain, famous for our 
Lord's raising the widow's son there. To the south- 
ward is a view of the mountains of Gilboa, fatal to 
Saul and his sons. Due east is the sea of Tiberias; 
and close to it is seen a steep mountaii^ down which 
the si^ine ran, and perished in the waters. Towards 
the north appears what is called. The Mount of 
the Beatitudes, a small risipg, from which our Sar 
viour delivered his sermon ; and not far from thif 
little hill is the city of Saphet, standing upon a high 
mountain, which being then in view, our Saviour 
may be supposed to allude to it, when he says, *' a 
city set on a hill cannot be hid." 

We had also a sight of the place, which it is pre- 
tended was Dothaim, where Joseph was sold by his 
brethren ; and of the field where our Saviour fed 
the multitude with a few loaves and fishes. After 
dinner we went to see the mountain of the Precipi- 
tation; that is, the brow of the hill, where they s2^ 
the Nazarites would have thrown down our Saviour^ 

VOL, v. M 
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had h6not made a miraculous eseape. On the brink 
of the precipice is a great stone, upon which the 
friars show some holes, resembling the prints i^ fin- 
gers thrust into it, which they pretend are prints 
of Christ's fingers, made by him when resisting the 
Tiolenc^ that was ofiered him. 

On the 20th of April we took leave of Nazareth, 
and directing our course towards Acra, passed in 
tiewof Cana of Galilee, and came to Sepharia, ^the 
reputed habitation of Joachim and Anna, the pa- 
rents of the Virgin Mary; this is at present a poor 
Tillage, on the west of which stands part of a large 
church, on the place where the house of Joachim 
and Anna is said to have stood. Here begins the 
delightful plain of Zabulon, from whence we pro* 
ceeded to Acra, where we were treated very cour- 
teously by the French consul and merchants ; and 
having staid only one night, took our leave, return- 
ing by the same way of the coast that has been 
already described. 

On the 22d we went to see a place we had not 
observed before, which was a high rocky mountain, 
about three hours from Sidon, on the side of which ' 
are hewn two hundred caves, all of which are much 
alike. Their entrances are two feet square ; and on 
the inside, most, if not all of them, have a room 
about four yards square, on the side of which is the 
door; and on the other three so many little cells, 
elevated about two feet above the floor. It is ques- 
tioned whether they were made for the dead or the 
living: however, several of the cellsare not of afigure 
proper for depositing human bodies, some of them 
being only a yard square, some more and some less, 
seeming to be made for family uses. Over the door 
of each cell is a channel, cut to convey the water 
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away, that it may not annoy the rooms within ; and 
as the cells are cut above each other in the side of 
the rock, there are convenient stairs cut for the 
easier communication between those above and 
those below ; and at the bottom of the rock are seve* 
ral old cisterns, for keeping a store of water. 

On. the 33d we continued at Sidon, where we 
were generously treated by the French; and the 
next morning took leave of the consul, and the rest 
of our friends of that nation, in order to go to Da- 
mascus. Having proceeded about half an hour 
through the olive- yards of Sidon, we reached the 
foot of Mount LibanuSs and in two hours and a 
lialf more came to a village called Caphar-Milki. 
The ascent was hitherto easy, but it now began to 
grow more steep and difficult. Having laboured an 
hour and one*third more, we came to a fresh foun- 
tain, called Ambus Lee, where we encamped for 
that night. The next day we continued ascending 
for three full hours, and, arriving at the highest 
ridge of the mountain, saw the snow lying close by 
the road: when beginning immediately to descend 
on the other side, Ave came to a small village called 
IVIeskgarah, where a plentiful stream gushes from 
the side of the mountain, and falling down into a 
yalley below, forms a fine brook, which, after a 
current of about two leagues, loses itself in a riv^r 
called Letane. From hence, in one hour, we eqk- 
tered into a valley called Bpcat, which seems to be 
the same with Bicath-Av^n, mentioned Amos I. 5. 
together with Edep and Damascus ^ for very near 
it there is a place called Eden to this day, Thia 
valley is about two hours over, and extends several 
days journey in length. It is on pach side boi^nded 
by a mountain^ both of \i:hiph exactly resemble 
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each other: the one we had lately passed over, and 
the other is opposite it towards Damascus: the 
former I take to be the true Libanus; and the latter 
Anti-Libanus, In the bottom of the valley there 
runs a large river, called Letane, which rises near 
Balbec, runs along the valley, and at last falls into 
the river Casimeer, falsely called £leutheru6. We 
crossed the river Letane, over a bridge of five stone 
arches, and having travelled about an hour and a 
half on its bank, pitched our tents for that night. 
On the 26th we continued our course through 
the valley of Bocat, to the foot of Libanus, and 
having passed by several villages, went through a 
narrow cleft between two rocky mountains to De«» 
mas, where ive set forward again ; but we had not 
gone above an hour and a half when it grevr dark, 
and we were obliged to stop at a very inhospitable 
place, that afibrded no grass for our horses, nor any 
other water than was just enough for the frogs, 
with whose croaking we were all night disturbed, 
farly the next morning we left our uncomfortable 
lodging, and in about an hour came to the river 
Barrady, which supplies all the gardens and city 
of Damascus with water. It is not above twenty 
yards over, but comes pouring down from the moun- 
tains with great rapidity. Having crossed a bridge 
over this river, we again began to ascend, and 
in half an hour the road brought us to the brink 
of a high precipice, at the bottom of which the river 
runs, the mountain being cleft asunder to give it 
admission into the plain below. On the highest part 
of the precipice is a small structure, like a sheik's 
sepulchre, from whence, the Turks say, their pro^ 
phet took a view of the city of Damascus, which he 
foqni 80 pleasant and beautiful^ th^t he would not 
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tempt his frmilty by entering into it; but instantly 
departing, said, " there is but one paradise designed 
for man, and he would not take his in this world/' 



CHAP. XIII. 

A description of the city of D^imascas, and the adjacent coun« 
try, as it appears from the top of a high rock. The cavalcade 
of the Hadgees setting out on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and aa 
account of several places round Damascus. 

FROM the above precipice there is the most 
perfect view of Damascus, and no distant prospect 
in the viporld can promise the beholder greater plea« 
sure. It is seated in an even plain, of such extent, 
that the mountains which encompass it on the far* 
ther side can be but just dbcemed; and stands at 
about two miles distance from the place where the 
river Barrady breaks out from between the moun^ 
tains, to which it^ gardens almost extend. The 
city is long, straight, and very narrow in the midr 
die, but swells bigger at each end, especially af 
that to the north-east. It is about two miles ii| 
length, and is thick set with mosques and steeples^ 
It is eoeompassed virith gardens, which, according 
to common estimation, are no less than thirty milei 
round: henc^ it looks like a noble city, situated in 
a vast wood. These gardens are set with fruit-trees 
of all kinds, kept fresh and verdant by the waters 
of the Barrady; and from these gardens appear 
many turrets, obelisks and summer-houses, risin|^ 
from among the green boughs, and adding no small 
advantage to the prospect 

Great part of this beauty, as hath been already 
said^ proceeds from the waters of the Barrady, 
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which, on their issuing from between the cleft of 
the mountain, are divided into three streams; the 
middlemost and largest of which runs through a 
large open field, directly to Damascus, where it is 
distributed to all the cisterns and fountains of the 
city; while the other two, which seem to be the 
work of art, are drawn tound, one to the right and 
the other to the left, on the borders of the gardens, 
through which they disperse a multitude of little 
currents ; so that there is not a garden which has 
not a stream running through it, that not only 
serves for watering the place, but is improved into 
fountains, and other M^ater^^-works, which are pecu- 
liarly delightful in a country where the heat of the 
climate renders a profusion of water one of the 
greatest luxuries. These water- works are, however, 
not adorned with such variety and art as in Europe. 
This fine river is almost wholly drank up by the 
eity and gardens; and the small part which is left 
is said to be united again in one channel, in the 
south-east side of the city, whence, after a course 
of three or four hours, it loses itself in a bog, with- 
out ever arriving at the sea. This river was called 
by the Greeks and Romans, Chrysorrhoas ; but as 
for Abana and Pharphar, rivers of Damascus, men- 
tioned in the Old Testament,* we could find no 
memorial of them, but suppose they >f ere branches 
of the river Barrady. 

We continued a very considerable time upon the 
precipice, delighted with the landscape of the ter-^* 
restrial paradise before us, and detained by the 
beauty of the prospect, which at the same time in- 
yited us to taste the pleasures of the city, On our 

» % Rings T. 1%. 
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going down the hill into the plain, we were met by 
a janisary, sent from the convent to conduct us to 
Damascus. He did not care to take us through the 
nearest gate, and so through the city, for fear the 
inhabitants should be ofiended at seeing so great a 
number of Franks, and therefore led us round about 
the gardens; when we observed, that the garden 
walls are of a singular structure, being built of 
very large bricks, hardened in the sun. These being 
two yards long, one broad, and half a yard thick, 
two rows of them placed edgeways, one upon ano- 
ther, form a cheap, expeditious, and, in this dry 
country, a durable wall. 

As we passed between the gardens, we observed 
the method used here of scouring the channels, 
which is done by putting a large bough of a tree 
in the water, when a good lusty fellow getting 
upon it, presses it down to the bottom, and causes 
it to be drawn along by driving forwards a yoke of 
oxen, to which it is fastened ; and this is intended 
both to cleanse the bottom, and to fatten the water, 
that it may enrich the soil of the gardens with 
its mud. 

Having entered the east gate, we went immedi- 
ately to a convent, where we were courteously re- 
ceived by the guardian. The next morning, which 
wasthe 28th of April, we v^lked out to take a view 
of the city. The streets, as is usual in hot countries, 
are narrow, and the houses are all built of no better 
materials than either sun-burnt brick, or Flemish 
wall, very coarsely daubed over; whence,, upon 
any violent rains, the whole city becomes, by the 
washing of the houses, an entire quagmire ; yet the 
gates and doors of these buildings are adorned with 
marble portals, carved andinlaid with great beauty 
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and variety ; and it appears not a little surprising t$ 
see mud and marble, meanness and grandeur, so 
mingled together. On the inside, there is generally 
a large square court, surrounded by splendid apart- 
ments, beautified with marble fountains, and fra- 
grant trees. The duans are floored, and adorned on 
ihe sides with variegated marble, in mosaic work. 
The ceilings are, after the Turkish manner^ richly 
painted and gilt ; and the carpets and the cushions 
are extremely beautiful. There are generally se- 
veral of these duans on every side of the court ; so 
that, on one or other, a person may always lie either 
in the sun or the shade. 

We went to see the church of St. John the Bap- 
tist, now converted into a mosque, and esteemed 
too sacred to be entered by Christians. However, 
we had a transient view of it, by looking in at 
three several gates. On the north side of the church 
is a spacious court, about 150 yards long, and 80 
or 100 broad, which is paved all over. The church 
takes up the south side, and the other three are in- 
closed by a double cloyster, supported by two rows 
of granite columns of the Corinthian order, which 
are exceeding beautiful and lofty. The church is 
extremely spacious, and is built with three aislesi, 
'between which are rows of beautiful polished pil- 
lars. Its gates are vastly large, and covered with 
brass all over; stamped with Arabic characters, and, 
in several places, with the figure of a chalice, sup- 
posed to be an ancient ensign or arms of the Ma- 
malukes. In this church b pretended to be kept, 
the Jiead of St. John, and some other relics, es- 
teemed so holy, that it is death even for a Turk 
to enter the room where they are deposited. A 
Turk ai good fashion told us, that at the day 
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of jttdg^ment^ CM.rt tTM t^ d^eeen^ into this 
mosqa^, as ]\|ahQqiet wa^ to 4o i^to that of Je* 
rosalend. 

We urept next tp the custle, ^hich stands at' 
about two furlongs di^tfiQce^ ap4 is d good ru9tic 
building, 3^ paces long, and spioewhat less in 
bieadth. W? were allowed tQ enter but just within 
the f^te, where we saw a great quantity of ar-r 
n^our ai\d aripSj the spoils obtained from the Chris* 
tians. Amopg the artillerj was an old Roman ba* 
lista ; and at the east end hung down, in the middle 
of the wall, a short chain put in ^tpne, which seemed 
of ]no other use than to show the skill of the artifi* 
cer. We then went to visit the bazars, which we 
found crowded with people, but destitute of anji 
thipg worth notice. 

Early the next morning we went to sep the ca- 
valcade of the Hadgees setting out on their pil-! 
grim^e to Afecca; and, for our better securttji 
againpt the insolepce of the bigots, we hired a shop 
in que qf the bazars through which they were to 
pass. This famous cavalcade began with forty*six 
delees, qr religions madmen, each carrying a silk 
streamer, mix^d either with x^i and green, or yel* 
low f^ld green. Then ^ame three troops of seg- 
m^, an order of Turkish soldiers; and next some 
troops of spahees, another order of the soldiery. 
These were followed by eight companies of mug- 
rubinesji op foot ; fellqws who made a very fqrmidar 
hie appefirance, and were designed to be left in a 
garrison, maintained by the Turks in the desart of 
Arabia, which is relieved every year. In the midst 
of the mugmbines were drawn six small pieces qf 
ordnance. There then came on foot the soldiers cxf 
the cast)e ^ Oiamasctts^ fairtastioally armed with 

VOL. V. w 
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coats of mail, gauiitleti, aiid other pieces of old ar- 
mour. These were followed by two troops of jani* 
.jEaries and their aga, well mounted. Next were 
ttroiight the basiM's twO horse-tails, ushered by his 
aga of the court, followed by six fine led horses, in 
splendid trappings, and each had girt upon the 
saddle, a large silver target gilt^ After them came 
the niahtnal, a large pavilion of black Alk, fixed 
upoii the back of a very tall camel ; with the cur* 
tains, adorned with gold fringes, spreading round 
the beast to the ground, and on the top a gold ball. 
The camel that carries it has large robes of beads, 
fish-shells, fox-tails, and other fantastical oma* 
tnents of the same kind, hung about his head, neck, 
and legs; This is designed to do honour to the Ko- 
ran, which is placed with great reverence under the 
pavilion, where it is carried in state both to and 
from Mecca. This Koran is accompanied with a 
rich new carpet, which the Grand Seignior annu- 
ally sends for the covering of Mahomet's tomb; 
the old one being brought back in return for it, as 
it is esteemed of inestimable value. The camel that 
carries this tacred load, has the privilege of being 
ever after exempted from all other burdens. The 
mahmal was followed by another troop, among 
which was the bassa himself, and the rear was 
brought up by twenty loaded camels. 

This procession being over, we went to see the 
agar I^mascenns, a long and beautiful meadow 
just without the city> divided in the middle by a 
branch of the river Barrady : it is rendered re- 
markable by a tradition that Adam was made of 
the earth of this meadow. Adjoining it is a large 
hospitaU that has a pleasant square court, on one 
aide of which is a rtately mosque, and on the other 
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sides cloysten and lodgings, that make no coi^^ 
temptible appearance. 

From lience returning homewards, ve were 
qhown by the way a beautiful bagnio, and near 
it a cofifee-house, capable of entertaiiiing four of 
five hundred people under the shade of trees, It 
had two quarters for the reception of guests, one 
fit for the summer, and the other for the winter. 
That designed for the summer was a small island, 
washed by a large swift stream, and shaded over 
head with mats and trees. In this pleasant plac^ 
were a multitude of Turks upon the duans, there be- 
ing nothing which they could behold with sucb 
delight as greens and water; tQ this, if a beautir 
fill face be added, they have a proverb, t^at al^ 
three together are a perfect antidote against mer 
lancholy. 

After dinner we went to visit the house said tp 
belong to Ananias, who restored sight to St. Paul. 
The place shown for it is, according to custom, a 
small cave, which affords nothii)g remarkable, exr 
cept a Christian altar, and a Turkish prayingrplape, 
seated near each other. Our next walk wps out a^ 
the east gate, in order to see the place of St. Paul's 
vision, which is about half a mile distant from tho 
city, close by the road. A little nearer the city, is 
« small timber structure, not unlike the cage of a 
country borougb in England, but within it is an 
altar. We were told that ^e i^pqgtle r^ted theK# 
after his v|sion, in tl^e w&y to the city, Being r^ 
turned, w^ were shown tp the place where wu the 
gate at which St. Paul wi^s let down ii^ a basket; 
but it is at present walled up. Op pur return, we 
went tp visit the great patriarch of the Greeks, a 
person of about forty years of age. His residence 
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was mean, aftd yet Ke told \x9 that tlie cify con* 
tained above 1200 people of the Greek cottmunion. 

The next day we Went to recreate ourselves in 
one of the gardens, wher^ we found a pleasant 
summer-house, with a plentiful stream ei ^Met 
Tunning through it. The gat^d^n was thick set witli 
fruit-trees, without thfe least ord^lr, wMch is the 
vase with all the gardens About D^taateus; only 
the summer-houses of some of them are more splen- 
did than those of others, and their wMers are im- 
proved into a greater variety of fountains. In visit- 
ing these gardens, the Franks are obliged either to 
walk on foot, or to ride upon asses, the Turks not 
allowing them to Mount on horseback ; and there 
ure hackney asses, which always stand ready 
equipped for hire. When a ^eVson iis mounted, the 
roaster of the ass follows his beast to the place 
whither he is disposed to go, g-dading him behind 
with a sharp-pointed rtick, which makes him dis- 
patch his stage ^ith great expedition. The next 
day we spent in another garden, which excteded 
the former in the beauty cf its summer-house, and 
the variety of its fountaiibs. 

The day following we went to Sydonaia, a Greek 
convent, about four hours to the northward of Da- 
mascus. In our way we saw, on the right hand, a 
very high hill, said to be the same on which Cain 
and Abel offered sacrifices, and where the former 
flew his brother. Sydonaia is situated on the far- 
ther side of a large vale, which lies on the top of a 
rock, and would be inaccessible, but for the steps 
that are cut all the way up. It is fenced with a 
strong wall, that incloses the convent. This is a 
very mean structure, containing nothing extraor- 
dinary but its wine^ which is indeed excellent. This 
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convent was iat first Founded and endowed by the 
emperor Justinian; and is at present possessed by 
twenty Greek monks, and forty nuns, who seem to 
live promiscuously together. Upon thb rock, and 
a small compass rdund it, are no less than sixteen 
churches or oratories ; but tiiey are most of them 
ruined and desolate. 

In the chapel of thie convent, tfaey pretend to 
show a great miracle, "done there some years be^ 
ifore ; and say, that having a little picture of the 
Virgin Mary very much resorted to by supplicants, 
and famous for the many cures and blessings 
granted to their prayers, a sacrilegious fellow stole 
It away; but had not kept it long before he found 
It metamorphosed into a real body of fleshy when, 
being struck with surprise and remorse, at so ex- 
traordinary an event, he carried it back, confessing 
and imploring forgiveness for his crime. The 
monks, on recovering so great a jewel, deposited it 
in a small stone chest ; and placing it in a little 
cavity behind the high altar, fixed an iron grate 
before it, to secure it from any of the like attempts 
for the future. Upon the grates hang abundance of 
little toys, the offerings of many votaries for the 
success of their prayers made at this dirine. Un- 
der the same chest, in which the incarnate pic- 
ture was deposited, they place a small silver ba- 
son to receive the holy oil, which, they pretend, 
distils from the inclosed image, and performs 
wonderful cures in many distempers, especially of 
the eyes. 

On the east side of the rock is an ancient se- 
pulchre, hollowed dttt of the firm stone, about eight 
yards square, containing twelve chests of dead bo* 
dies. Over the entrance are six statues as big as 
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the life, in three niches, an4 on the pedestals are 
the remains of a Greek inscr^tion. 

On the 2nd of May we went to see the street 
called Straight/ which is about half a mile in 
length, and runs from east to west through the 
city ; but it being narrow, and some of the houses 
on both sides jutting out, we could Hot have a clear 
prospect of its length and straightness. In this 
street is shown the house of Judas, with whom St. 
Paul lodged; and in the same house is an old 
tomb, said to be Ananias's, much reverenced by 
the Turks, who always keep a lamp burning 
over it. 

In the afternoon, having made the convent where 
we had lodged a present, in return for the kind en- 
tertainment we had received, we left Damas- 
cus, in order to go to Tripoly, designing to see 
Baibec; we therefore returned the same way we 
came, and crossing the river Barrady at the bridge, 
lodged that night at a village near it. 



CHAP. XIV. 

They trafel to Baibec, the Heliopolis of the ancients. A de- 
scription of that city and its magnificent ruins. Thej encamp 
amidst the snows of monnt LIbanns, and afterwards arrire at 
Tripoly. A description of the Turkish punishment called 
impalinj^. Mr. Maundrell again Tisits monnt Libanns, in 
order to see the cedars and remarkable content of Canpbine; 
then goes back to Tripoly, leafes that city, and returns to 
Aleppo. 

On the 4th of May, continuing our journey to 
Baibec, vire left our old road, and turning to th^ 

• Actsjxi. 11. 
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north, in an hour and a half came to a small 
Tillage, near which, on the top of a hill, is an old 
structure, supposed to be the tomb of Abel; and 
though it is thirty yards long, it is thought to be 
just proportioned to the height of his stature. From 
tMs tomb the adjacent country is said to haTC been 
anciently called Abilone. Here we entered into a 
narrow passage between two steep rocky mountains, 
the river Barrady running at the bottom ; on the 
other side of the river we observed several tall 
columns, which we found to be the front of some 
ancient and very magnificent edifice, but of what 
kind we could not conjecture. 

On the 5th we passed by the fountain of Bar- 
rady, and in an hour and two thirds arrived at a 
village called Surgawich, where we left the narrow 
valley in which we had travelled ever since the 
morning before. We then ascended the mountain 
on the left hand, and having spent two hours in 
crossing it, arrived a second time in the valley of 
Bocat, where proceeding northerly, we came in 
three hours time within half a mile of Balbec, and 
there pitched our tents near a plentiful and de- 
lightful fountain. 

In the afternoon we walked out to see the city, 
but, before we entered it, sent to obtain a licence 
from the governor; a precaution we found to be 
necessary, from the example of some worthy gen*- 
tlemen of our factory, who, visiting this place in 
the year 1689, were seized, and forced to redeem 
themselves by paying a large sum of money. 

Balbec is supposed to be the ancient Heliopolis, 
or City of the Sun, and so the word imports; for 
Baal, though it comprehends all idols of either 
sex, is often appropriated to the Sun, which was 
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the sapreme deity of tiiis country. Thf city it 
pleasantly situated on the east side of the valley of 
Bocat, and is of a square figure, encompassed by a 
wall, in which are towers all round at equal 
distances.* 

When we compare the ruins of Balbec wifh 
those of many ancient cities we have visited in 
Greece, Egypt, and other parts of Asia, we can- 
not help thinking them the remains of the boldest 
plan that appears to have been ever attempted in 
architecture. 

In taking a view of this city from the wuth, we 
see the present town encompassed with its wall, 
and at the east end the most considerable ruins of 
tiie antient Heliopolis, particularly the remains of 
its magmficent temple, which are mostly sur- 
rounded by a Turkish fortification. The plate 
gives an exact view of the cily, as it appears in 
perspective, where 

A Is the portico of the great temple, on the 
ruins of which are Turkish toweri. 

B The south-west wall of the hexagonal court. 

C The south-west wall of the quadrangular court. 

D Nine Corinthian columns of the peristyle of 
the great temple.^ 

£ The most entire temple. 

¥ The circular tem{de. 

G A Doric column. 

H Part of Auti-LihaBus. 

I Part of Mount J^ilyaEips^ 

* As Mr. Maaadrell'8 account of the antiquities of Balbec 
is somewhat confused and inaccurate, owing to his want of 
•kill in architecture and drawing, we «hali gire the description 
of the mios *of that citj, from the elegant work pui^ished by 
the ingenious and learned Mr. Woodj who, in company with 
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The portico whi^h formed the grand front of the 
temple is 90 noble, that no ornaments seem wanting 
to render it complete; bat it is disfigured by the 
two Turkish towers built on its ruins. Behind it 
the hexagonal court; into which the portico leads, 
is adorned with the most magnificent buildings, 
now in ruins; but enough is still left to give ai» 
idea of their ancient grandeur. The walls ar^ 
adorned with pilasters of the Corinthian order, with 
niches for statues; the doors are finely ornamented, 
and the entablature, which surrounds the building 
above the pilasters, is richly adorned with festoons ; 
but the colonade which surrounded these edifices is 
destroyed, scarcely any thing remaining but the 
pedestals; and the whole court is covered with broken 
columns, capitals, and other parts of the buildings. 

This leads into a quadrangular court, in which 
are likewise remains of magnificent buildings much 
in the same taste. The portico was crowned with 
an attic course, which was idso carried through the 
two courts, and seems to have been ornamented 
with statues. 

We now came to the great temple, the approach 
to which was through the foregoing portico and 
courts. Little more of this edifice remains than 
nine lofty columns supporting their entablature. It 
is remarkaUe, that the shafts of these columns 
consist of three pieces most exactly joined toge- 
ther without cement, which is used in no part of 

Mr. Dawkips and Mr. BoMTerie, gentlemen distinguished by 
their taste and erndition, trarelled hito the East in the year 
1751, taking with them an Italian, skilled in architecture and 
drawing. Their fiew was the improTement of science; and 
they have already published two works, that are not only aa 
honor to themselves, but to their country. 
VOL. V. O 
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these buildings; they being^only strengthened 
with iron pins received into a socket worked in 
each stoiie. Most of the bases have two such 
such sockets, one square, and another circular, 
corresponding to two others of the same shape and 
dimensions in the under part of the shaft. On mea- 
suring some of the largest of those that were circu- 
lar, it was found that the iron pin which they re- 
ceived must have been a foot long, and above a foot 
in diameter. By the sockets in all the fallen frag- 
ments of this temple, it appears that each stone had 
probably been fastened in this manner. How much 
this method contributed to the strength of the 
building, is remarkably seen in the most entire 
temple, where a column has fallen against the 
wall of the cell with subh violence, as to beat in 
the stone it fell against, and break part of the 
shaft, ^hile the joinings of the same shaft have nat 
been in the least opened by the shock. 

The most entire tetople is irregularly placed 
with respect to the former, and is also built upon a 
much lower horizontal plan. It was a peristyle of 
eight columns in front, and fifteen in flank, which 
stUl continue to support their entablature, notwith- 
standing several unsuccessful attempts of the Turks 
to destroy them, in order to get at the iron em- 
ployed in strengthening this noble building. The 
arch of the portico is divided into compartments by 
the richest mouldings and carved work, cut in the 
solid stone. These compartments are in an alter- 
nate succession of one hexagon and four rhomboids, 
inclosing figures and heads in alto relievo. The 
rhomboid pannels contain heads of gods, heroes, 
and emperors ; the hexagont also contain the heads 
of the same subjects, and sometimes entire figures 
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relating to the ancient mytholc^, as Leda and th^ 
swan, Ganymede riding on the back of an eagle, 
a half length of Diana, &c. On the inside of this 
temple, a row of fluted Corinthian columns reach 
to the top of the building, supporting a rich enta- 
blature. Between each column is a niche finely 
ornamented, and above each niche a tabernacle or 
openingansweringto it, supported by small columns. 
The roof is fallen down, and out of the ruins of th? 

<:> ^ entablature grow many shrubs. 

7^ At some distance to the west of these superb 
' remains of antiquity, is a magnificent circular 
temple. The order of this structure without is 
Corinthian, and within both Corinthian and Ionic ; 
but the shafts of all the columns are of one piece. 
The lower, or Ionic story, is converted into a 
Greek church, and for that purpose is separated 
from the higher or Corinthian story. We have given 
a front and back view of this edifice, in its present 
state, with the Turkish houses and modem addi- 
tions erected against it; and by these views the 
reader will be better able to form an idea of this 
once elegant structure, than by any verbal de- 
scription. 

On the south-west part of the city, where the 
walls inclose a small part of the foot of Anti-Li- 

"^ banus, is a single Doric column, pf considerable 

^ height; but nothing in its si^e, proportions, or 
c\ workmanship, is so remarkable, as a little ba^on on 
the top of its capital, which has a communication 
with a semicircular channel cut longitudinally 
down the side of the shaft, and five or six inches 
deep. It is said that water was formerly conveyed 
from the bason by this channel; but how the 
bason was supplied, pur author could not learn^ 
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The small part of the city at present inhabited^ n 
near the circular temple, and to the south and 
Bouth-^vrest of it In this compass there are sevelral 
minarets, or Turkish steeples. Instead of bells, 
which are not used in Turkey, a person is em^ 
ployed to call the people to prayers, from the 
balcony near the top of the minaret, at the five 
stated times appointed every twenty-four hours for 
divine worship. 

The city walls, like those of most of the other an*- 
cient cities of Asia, seem the confused patch-work 
of difierent ages. The pieces of capitals, broken 
entablatures, and in some places reversed Greek 
inscriptions, to be seen in goi^g round them, show 
that their last repairs were made after the decline 
of taste, with such materials as lay nearest at hand. 
The city gates in general correspond with what has 
been said of the walls ; but that on the north side 
presents the ruins of a large subassement, with pe- 
destals and bases for fonr columns, in a taste of 
magnificence and antiquity much superior to that of 
the other gates. 

Near the city wall s is a quarry of free-stone, 
from which probably the immense stones employed 
in the subassement of the great temple were taken, 
while the more ornamented parts of those buildings 
were supplied from a quarry of coarse white marble 
west of the city, and at a greater distance; in the 
first quarry there are still remaining some vast 
stones cut aiid shaped for use. One of these stones 
thus shaped, but iiot entirely detached from the 
quarry at the bottom, we found to be seventy feet 
long, fourteen broad, and fourteen feet five inches 
deep. This stone, according to these dimensions^ 
contains 14,1% cubit feet| and, were it Portland 
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^t<me, Aoiild weigh about 2^270,008 pounds avoir- 
^Qpoise, w about 1135 tons* . 

The inhabitants of this country, both Mahomo^ 
^aiis, Jews and .ChtistiBus^ all confidaitly believe 
that Solomon built bbth Palmyra and Balbec. In- 
deed, the ruins of both ansWer our ideas of his 
power and rtehee, aiid it is not di£Boult to discover 
his wisdom in the fohner, and his love of pleasure 
in the latter. It is probable, that his character as 
« wise, and yet voluptuous prince, may hate given 
rise to an opinion, which, with respect to Balbec at 
least, seems to have scarce any other foundation; 
for any eastern monarch could not en^joy his favouf- 
ite pleasures in a more luxmrious retirement, than 
Amidet the streams, and shades of Balbec, Many 
atories are there trtd of the manner in which he 
spent his hours of dalliance in this retreat: a sub- 
jMt on which the warm imagination of the Arabs 
is apt to be too particular. 

Whether the Phenicians did not erect these 
i;emple8 in tiie neighbourhood of their capital, may 
be a more reasonable inquiry : for it is pretty cer^ 
tain, that the sun was worshipped here , in the 
flourishing times of that people, when this plain 
was probably a part of their territory. 

According to Macrobius, the ccity derived both 
its name and worship from Heliopolis in Egypt; 
ttid he observes, that the statue of Heliopolitui 
Jove was brought from thence to this city. " This 
divinity,'' he observes, *' was both Jupiter and the 
^n. This," he adds, '^ appears, by the rites of the 
worship, and by the attritantes of tiie statue, which 
is of gold, repwsenting a person without a beards 
who holds in his right hand a whip, like a cha* 
f ioteeri and in ht» left a tbuuderboLt^ togeUier with 
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ears of com; all whicli mark the united powers of 
Jupiter and ApoUo; and the temple exeels in di- 
Tination/' 

Bot instead of looking for buildings oi the Co- 
rinthian and Ionic order, in the Jewish and Pheni- 
cian history, it may be thon^t more proper to in- 
quire for them during the time when the Greeks 
possessed this country : but from Alexander's con- 
quest of it, to that of Pompey, we do not find them 
mostioned; for which reason we conclude, thai 
they must be of a later date ; and, indeed, Jcdin of 
Antioch, sumamed Malala, says, that ^lius Anto- 
ninus Pius built a temple to Jupiter, at HeliopoUs^ 
near Libanus, in Phenicia, which was one of the 
wonders of the world. This is the only historian 
who mentions the building of a temple in this city* 

Near the place where we lodged was an old 
mosque, and, as I have already observed, a fine foun- 
tain. The latter had been anciently beautified with 
some handsome stone-work round it, which is now 
almost ruined ; and upon it is an imperfect inscrip- 
tion in Greek capitals. 

On the 6th we left Balbec, and, as we passed by 
the city walls, observed many stones inscribed with 
Roman letters, but all confused, and some of them 
set upside down; which shows that the walls were 
made of the ruins of the ancient city. In two hours 
we came to an old pillar near the road, of the Co- 
rinthian order, nineteen yards high, and five feet 
in diameter ; and in an hour more we reached the 
other side of the valley, at the foot of Anti- Libanus, 

Immediately ascending the mountain, we, in two 
hours, reached a large cavity between the hills, at 
the bottom of which is a lake, called Iim<mes 
about three furlongs over, supplied with water by 
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the meking of the snow. Our guides would hne 
persuaded us to have staid here all night, assuring 
HS^ that if we proceeded higher up the mountain, 
we should be forced to lie among the snow : but 
preferring a cold lodging to an unwholesome one, 
we resolved to venture. We therefore ascended, 
and in an hour's ride arrived at the snow; and 
having proceeded through it for an hour and a 
half more, we pitched upon as warm a place as 
we could find in so high a r^on, and, for that 
night, lodged upon the very top of LibanuSi which 
is, in this part, free from rocks, and for several 
hours riding only rises and falls with small and 
easy acclivities; but it is intirely barren and deso- 
late, and where the ground was not concealed by 
the snow, it appeared to be covered with a sort o£ 
thin, smooth, white slates. The principal benefit re- 
ceived from this mountain is, its proving a con- 
servatory for abundance of snow ; which, being 
thawed by the heat of summer, afiibrds a supply of 
water to tiie fountains and rivers in the valleys be- 
low. As the wild beasts are the sole proprietors of 
these upper parts of the mountains, we saw several 
prints of their feet. 

The next m<nming we proceeded for four hours, 
almost perpetually upon deep snow, so hard fro- 
zen, as to bear us and our horses; and then, de- 
scending about an hour, came to a fountain in a 
milder region. Here some of us set out for Cano- 
bine, whUe the rest chose to go directly for Tripo- 
ly. We took with us a guide, who pretended to be 
well acquainted with the way to Omobine ; but he 
leading us about for several hours, in intricate and 
untrodden mazes among the mountains, and being 
perfectly at a loss which way to proceed^ we laid 
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aride our intended visit, and meat directly far Tri- 
|K>ly, wkere we arrived late at niglit, and were en^ 
tertained, with great friotdship and generosity, by 
the English consnL 

On the 8th of May, in the afternoon, Mr. con* 
ml Haitings carried nsto see the cattle of Tripoly, 
which is situated on a hiU that commands the city, 
but being now unprovided with arms and smmuni^ 
tion, serves rather for a prison than a garrison. In 
this prison was confined a poor Christian^ called 
sheik Eunice, a Maronite, who had formerly 
turned Mahometan, but, in his declining age, re- 
tracted his apostacy, and now died to atone for it; 
for he was ipipaledby order of the bassa, two days 
after we left the city. This punishment, which is 
generally inflicted by the Turks for the highest 
crimes, is, certainly, one of the greatest ind^nities 
that can be offered to human nature* ^ 

The execution is pevformed in the ftdlowing 
manner: they take a poet eight or nine feet long, 
and abont the thickness of a man's leg, which they 
make sharp at one end, and-oblige the criminal to 
carry it to the place of execution, where they thrust 
it into his fundament, and' taking him by the legs, 
draw on his body upon it, till the point of the stake 
appears at his shoulders ; they thai erect the stake 
in a hole dug in the gromftd, when the criminal> 
sitting in this posture, not only continues alive, 
but even perfectly sensible, and sometimes drinks, 
smokes, and talks finr twenty-four hours ; but gene- 
rally, after the tortured wretch has remained in 
this deplorable situation for an hour or two, one of 
the bye-standers is permitted to give him a gra- 
cious stab to the heart, in order to pnt an *«nd to his 
inexpressible misery^ 
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Despairing of haying any other opportanity, on 
the 9th I made another attempt to see Canobine 
and the cedars of Lebanon. Having proceeded 
across the plain of Tripoly, I arrived at the foot of 
labanus, or Lebanon, and thence continually ascend- 
ing, with great fatigne reached the cedars that grow 
among the snow near the highest part of Lebanon, 
which are as remarkaUe for their age and size, at 
for the fire<pient allusions made to them in Scripture ; 
tome of them are very old and of a prodigious bulk« 
and others much younger; but I could only reck(m 
up sixteen of the former, though the latter are very 
numerous. Measuring one of the largest, I found 
it to be twelve yards sixteen inches in girth, and 
yet sound; thirty-seven yards in the spread of its 
boughs, and about five yards from the ground it 
was divided into limbs, each of which was equal to 
a large tree. 

Having spent about half an hour in this place, 
the clouds began to thicken and sweep along the 
ground, which so obscured the road, that the guide 
was greatly at a loss how to find his way back; 
thus bewildered, we rambled for about seven hours, 
which made me fear that we should be forced to 
spend another night on this mountain; at length, 
lu)wever, we happily discovered the way to Cano- 
bine, where we arrived about dark, extremely 
fifttigned. 

Canobine is a convent of the Maronite^, and the 
seat of the patriarch ; but though it is a mean struc- 
ture, its situation is admirably adapted to retire- 
ment, for there is a very deep chasm in the side of 
libanus, which extoids at least seven hours travel- 
ling directly up into the mountain ; but though it 
is on both sides extremely steep and highj^it is covered 
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With fn^ant greeM fforn top to bottom, and 
every where vefreshed with qpriagt, Mimg in plea- 
sant easeadet from the vooha; and tbeae rtreamt 
uniting at the bottom, form a full and mpid torrent, 
whose murmuring is heard all over the place. Ca* 
nobine Ib seated on the north side of this chasiA, <m 
ihe steep of the mountain, about mid- way between 
the top and the bottom ; it stands at the mouth of 
a large cave, having only a few small rooms that 
appear without, and enjoy the light of the sun, the 
vest being all under ground. It was founded by the 
emperor Theodosius the Great; and though it had 
been several times rebuilt, the patriareh aassred me, 
that the church, which is a mean fabric, is of tibie 
primitive foundation. This edifice stands in the 
cavern; but fronting outwards, receives a little light 
firom that side, where there are hung in the wall two 
small bells, to call the monks to their devotions, a 
privilege no where else allowed in this country; nor 
would they be suffered here, were not the Turks too 
for off to hear them. The valley ef Canobine was 
anciently much resorted to for religious retirement; 
and there is hardly any little part of rock, that juts 
out from the side of the mountain, but there is 
some small structure upon it, for the reception of 
monks and hermits, though few or none of them are 
at present inhabited. 

On the lOth of May, after dinner, I took leave 
of the patriarch, and returned to Tripoly, and the 
next day took leave of our worthy friends there, in 
order to return to Aleppo. All that occurred in 
this part of our traveb was, a particular method 
used by the country people in gathering their own ; 
they plucked it up in handfuls from the roots, that 
they might lose none of the straw, which is gene« 
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rally Tery short, and necessary for the support of 
their cattle, no hay being made here. This being 
the practice of all the places of the East I have 
seen, seems to give light to that expression of the 
Psalmist, '' which withereth before it be plucked 
up:''* and though mention is made in the next 
verse of a mower, yet he being such as fills not his 
hand, this rather confirms the former sense. 

We now returned by our former stages, without 
meeting with any remarkable occurrence on the 
road, and in eight days after our leaving Tripoly, 
came to the Honey-kane, where we found many of 
our friends of Aleppo, who came thither to meet 
and welcome us home ; when having dined together, 
and congratulated each other on our happy union, 
we proceeded forwards, and the same evening arrived 
at Aleppo. 

* Psalm cxxiz. 6. 
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THE TRAVELS 



OF 



THOMAS SH A fVy D. D. INTO SYRIA AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 



CHAP. I. 

A description of Latikea, anciently the city of Laodicea, and 
the stone coffins in its neighbourhood, with other antiqaities. 
Geographical obserrations relating to Syria, Phenicia, and 
the Holy Land. 

I AM entering on the description of ikom 
countries, where the accurate and judicioos Mr. 
Maundrell has been already before me, and shall 
take notice only of such things as seem to haye 
been mistaken, or omitted by him. 

JLatikea was the most northern city of Syria at 
which I had an opportunity of touching. It is 
situated on a rising ground, with a full prospect of 
the sea, and was anciently called Laodicea ad Mare. 
There cannot be a more agreeable situation, the 
citadel afibrding a pleasant, though distant view of 
the mountains of Caramania and Cassius to the 
north, and of Jebilee, Merkah, Bannias and Tor- 
tosa to the south. 

Several rows of columns, formed of porphyry and 
granite, are still remaining here, with part of an 
aquedupt, the same, perhaps, which Josephus says 
was built by Herod. It is a massy structure without 
arches. But the principal monument of the ancient 
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grandeur and magnificence of this city is a large 
triumphal arch, supported by pillars of the Corin- 
thian order, which has been converted into a mosque. 
The architrave is adorned with trophies, shields, 
battle-axes, and other military weapons, while the 
rest of the entablature is exceeding bold and noble. 
Among the ruins are dispersed several fragments of 
Greek and Latin inscriptions, but all of them mise- 
rably defaced. A furlong to the westward of the 
city are the ruins of a beautiful Cothon, in the form 
of an amphitheatre, capacious enough to receive 
the whole British navy. Its mouth is about forty 
feet wide, and defended by a small castle ; but it is 
now so choked up with sand and pebbles, that half 
a dozen small vessels are all that can be conveniently 
admitted at one time. We cannot here sufficiently 
admire the industry and contrivance of the ancients, 
in making such useful encroachments on the sea; 
while we must contemn those moderns, who, from 
avarice, idleness, and want of public spirit, have 
sulTered such noble works to become of little service 
ta ^he trade and navigation of this rich and plen- 
tiful country. 

VezT the shore, about two furlongs to the north* 
ward of the city, are several stone coffins, some of 
which have preserved their covers. These are 
gefierally of the same shape, thqugh larger thaa 
those commonly found in Italy, and in the same 
manner they are adorned v^ith beautiful decoratioiis 
of shells and foliage, or with the busts of men ad, 
women, ox-heads aii4 satyrs; others are panaeiled, 
and have their covers supported by pilasters of the 
Carintfaian and Ionic orders. The roeky greund, 
where these stone coffins are fonnd, is hollowed 
below into a liumber of sepulchral chambers or 
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Taults, from ten to thirty feet square ; and upon the 
front and side- walls of each stair- case are curious 
designs in basso-rehevo, answering to those on the 
coffins. The only provision, that has been made 
here for the reception of the dead, is a range of 
narrow cells, wide enough to receive one of these' 
coffins, and long enough for two or three, running' 
along the sides of most of these sepulchral chambers. 
One of these caverns is held in great esteem and 
veneration by the Greeks: they call it St. Teckia, 
in commemoration of some acts of penanee and mor- 
tification, said to have been performed there by that 
first virgin martyr. In the middle of it is a spring, 
supposed to produce miraculous visions and extraor- 
dinary cures; for hither they constantly bring such 
as have the rickets, jaundice, or other distempers, 
and after several ceremonies, they return with a 
steady faith in their cure : heve also the aged and 
decrepid pretend to receive warning of their ap* 
proaching deaths; while the young foresee a long 
train of circumstances and events, that are to happen 
in the future course of their lives. 

All the sepulchral chambers near Tortosa, Jebilee, 
and the Serpent-fountain, with the royal sepulchres 
at Jerusalem, are exactly of the same workmanship 
with these. In one d the chambers of the royal 
sepulchres there is a coffin, which resembles Parian 
marUe, and is in the form of a trunk, very elegantly 
carved all over vnth foliage, fruit and flowers; but" 
instead of long narrow cells, some of these rooms 
have several slone benches, placed one over another, 
upon which the coffins are placed. 

The greatest part (rf* the coimtry between Lattkea^ 
and Jebilee is stony and mountainous; but at the 
latter we begin to enter upop a moft delightful plain^ 
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formerly the northern limits of the district of tho 
Aradians. The idand of the Aradians, the Arpad 
of the Scriptures^ is at present called Roa-wadde, 
which with El-Humath, the seat of the Turkish 
bas8a» ten leagues to the eastward, were the most 
northern settlements of the Canaanites. The pro- 
spect of Rou-wadde from the continent is extremely 
magnificent; for at a distance it promises a conti- 
nued train of fine buildings, and impregnable forti- 
fications. This, however, is entirely owing to the 
height and rockiness ^its situation; for all its pre- 
sent strength and beauty lies in a weak castle, only 
defended by a few small cannon. Yet it was for- 
merly surrounded by a strong wall, built of stones 
of an immense size, which so exactly tally and cor* 
respond with each other, that the architect might 
justly think, the weight and symmetry alone of the 
materials suifieient to withstand the. violence of the 
sea, and the engines of an oiemy. While in its 
prosperity, both art and nature seem to have con- 
spired in making it a place of consequence ; so that 
Sennacherib might justly boast of conquering it.* 

Five miles to the southward of the Serpent^foun- 
tain are the Maguzzel or Spindles, a name given to 
the pointed cylindrical little buildings, erected over 
the sepulchres described by Mr. Maundrell. The 
rituation of the country around them has something 
in it so romantic, and peculiar to itself, that it never 
fails to fill the mind with an agreeable mixture of 
melancholy and delight. The uncommon contrast 
of woods and sepulchres, rocks and grottoes; the 
medley of sounds and echoes, from beasts and birds, 
cascades and water-falls; the distant roaring of the 

/ 3 Kings, m* 13. 
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i^a, and the tompoised solemnity ofth^ place, natu- 
rally remind us of the beautiful groves and retreats 
of the rural deities described by the poets; 

Opposite the northern eitretaity df Mount Li* 
banus are the ruins of the ancient Arka, the city of 
the Ar kites, in a most delightful situation ; having 
to the northward a prospect of an extensive plain, 
diversified by an infinite variety of castles and vil-* 
lages, ponds and rivers : to the eastward is Seen th^ 
sun rising over a long and distant chain of moun- 
tains ; and to the westward, setting in the sea. Here 
are likewise Thebaic columns and rich etitablatures, 
that attest the ancient splendor and politeness of 
this city. Arka was erected on the summit of an 
adjacent mount, and, by the situation, must in 
former times have been impregnable. This mount 
is in the figure of a cone, and appears not to have 
been the work of nature but of art. In the deep 
valley below the city is a swift stream, more than 
sufficient to supply the place, yet it was thought 
most convenient to supply it with water from Mount 
Libanus, which was united to the city by an aque^^ 
duct, whose principal arch could not be less than 
a hundred feet in diameter. 

Two leagues to the west-south of Arka, ive pass 
over the Nahar el Berd, the Cold-river, or, accord- 
ing to Mr. Maundrell, the Cold- waters; a stream 
that rises in the northern eminences of Mount Li- 
banus, and swelling in summer by the melting of 
the snow, might from thence give occasion to the 
name. About two leagues from this river are the 
ruins of Tripolis, founded by the united interest oi 
Aradus^ Sidon and Tyre, perhaps as a common 
mart to those maritime powers. The present town 
of Tripoly is built at the distance of half a league 
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from the other, upon the decUvitj of a hill facing 
the sea« It enjoys a coiwderable trade, arising from 
its own manufacturea of silk and cotton, and those 
brought thither from Aleppo and Damascus. The 
city vtaUs and castle are of Gothic architecture; 
and the most extraordinary building at present in 
the place is> an aqueduct, with its reservoirs ; some 
of the last are twenty or. thirty feet high, and, being 
placed at proper distances in the town, supply most 
of the houses, to the second and. third stories, with 
water. 

Though Tyre was the chief maritime power of 
this country, I could not observe any tolerable har* 
bour at that city. There are, indeed, the traces of 
a safe and commodious bason within the walls, but 
it is scarcely forty yards in diameter; and yet even 
this port, small as it is at present, is so choaked up 
with sand and rubbish, that the boats of« the poor 
fishermen, who sometimes visit this once famous 
emporium, can with great difficulty enter it. This 
city is now called by all the inhabitants of the Le* 
▼ant, by its ancient name Sur. 

There is nothing remarkable between this place 
and Mount Carmel, that has not been taken notice 
of by Mr. Maundrell« Leaving that mount to the 
north-west, we pass over the south-west corner of 
the plain of Esdraelon, formerly the lot of the tribe 
of Issachar, and the most fertile portion of the land 
Of Canaan. It chiefly extends to the eastward^ 
where, at about fifteen miles distance, the prospect 
is bounded by the mountains of Hetmon and Tahor, 
itnd by those on which the city of Nazareth is Aim* 
i^ed. Advancing farther into the half tribe of Ma« 
nasseh, we have still a fine arable country, where 
the landscape is eyery hour changed by pieces of 
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Tising ^ound, groves of trees, or the ruins of sonm 
ancient villages. At Samaria, the north bonndary 
of the tribe of Ephraim, the country begins to grow 
rugged ; from whence, through Sichem, idl the way 
to Jerusalem, we find nothing but mountains, nar- 
row passes, and valleys of different extent. The 
mountains of Ephraim, which are the largest, are 
most of them shaded with great forest-trees, whilst 
the valleys below, which are long and spacious, 
equal in fertility the best part of the tribe of Issa- 
char. The mountains of the tribe of Benjamin, sita* 
ated still farther to the southward, are generally 
more naked, but have more frequent valleys. In 
the district of the tribe of Judah, the mountains of 
Quarantania, those of Engaddi, and others that bor- 
der on the plains of Jericho and the Dead Sea, are 
as high, and of as great extent, as those in the tribe 
of Ephraim : but some of the valleys that belong to 
this tribe, as that of Rephaim, Eshcol and others^ 
merit an equal regard with the land which Jacob 
gave to his son Joseph.* The western district of 
the tribe of Ephraim is nearly of the same arable and 
fertile land as that of the half tribe of Manasseh, 
and is equally plain and level. The latter of these 
circumstances likewise agrees with the tribe of Dail, 
whose country, however, is not so fruitful, as it has 
in most parts a less depth of sDil, and extends in m 
range of mountains along the sea-coast. The moun- 
tains c^ Quarantania afibrd a distinct view of the 
land of the Amorites, of Gilead, and of Basan, the 
inheritances of the tribe of Reuben, Gad, and the 
half tribe of Manasseh. This tract, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of the riyer Jordan^ is in mai^ 

• G«a. xWiii. n. 
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places low, and shaded with tamarisks and willows; 
but two or three leagues from the stream it has a 
succession of hills and valleys, that are larger, and 
seem more fertile than those in the tribe of Benja- 
min. Bejond these plains, where we are to look 
for the mountains of Abarim, the northern boun- 
dary of the land of Moab, the prospect is inter- 
rupted by a very high ridge of desolate mountains, 
only diversified by a succession of naked rocks and 
precipices, rendered more frightful by the multi- 
plicity of torrents that fall on each side of them. 
These mountains extend along the eastern coast of 
the Dead Sea, as far as the eye can reach, affording 
a most melancholy lonesome prospect, that is not a 
little assisted by the intermediate view of that large 
stagnating expanse of water, rarely enlivened by 
flocks of birds settling upon it, or by one vessel of 
commerce or passage. This is the general plan of 
that part of the Holy Land which fell within my 
observation. 

Jerusalem is encompassed with hills, that mako 
it appear as if situated in an amphitheatre ; but there 
is no place that I know of that affords a distant 
view of it : that from the Mount of Olives, which 
is the best, and perhaps the farthest, is so near» 
that when our Saviour was there, he might be said, 
almost in a literal sense, to have wept over it. 
There are now few remains either of that city as it 
was in our Saviour's time, or as it was afterwards 
rebuilt by Adrian, scarcely one stone being left upon 
another, which hath not been thrown down. Its very 
situation is altered ; for Mount Sion^ the highest 
part of the b}d Jerusalem, is now excluded, while th^ 
placesadjoiningto MountCalvary, where Christ suf- 
fered, without the gate, are now almost in its centre. 
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Notwithstanding these changes, it is highly pro- 
bable, that tradition may have preserved the remem- 
brance of those places, rendered remarkable by some 
transactions relating to our Saviour and his Apostles, 
>¥hich were so well known, that Adrian, out of con- 
tempt to the Christian name, erected a statue of 
Jupiter over the place of the resurrection, another 
of Venus upon Mount Calvary, and a third of Ado- 
nis at Bethlehem, which continued till Constantine 
the Great, and his mother St. Helena, erected over 
those places magnificent churches, v^^hiph stili 
subsist. 



CHAP. n. 

Of the climate, natural productions, and inhabitants of SjTia, 
Phcnicia, and the Holy Land. 

THE climate of this country differs very little 
from that of Barbary, except its being hotter. The 
westerly winds are attended with rain, while those 
from the cast are usually dry, though they are 
sometimes very hazy and tempestuous. Notwith- 
standing the heat that might be expected from the 
situation of this country, with respect to the equa- 
tor, the mountains of Libanus are, from their ex- 
traordinary height, covered all the winter with 
snow, which, when the winds are westerly, affects 
the whole country, from Tripoly to Sidon, with a 
most subtle and piercing ctjd : but the other mari- 
time and inland places, eitlier to the north or south 
of the mountains, enjoy a milder air, and a more 
regular change in the seasons. 

It is remarkable, that in travelling by night 
through the valleys of Mount Ephraim, we jvere 
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attended for above the space of an hour by an 
ignis-fatuus, that displayed itself in a variety 6t 
extraordinary appearances: sometimef it was glo- 
bular, then like the flame of a candle; and imme- 
diately it would spread itself, and involve our whole 
company in its pale inofiensive light : then at once 
contract itself, and suddenly disappear ; but in less 
than a minute would again become visible, as at 
other times; or else moving from one place to ano- 
ther, with a swift progressive motion, would expand 
itself, at certain intervals, over two or three acres 
of the adjacent mountains. From the beginning of 
the evening the atmosphere had been remarkably 
thick and hazy, and the dew was unusually clammy 
and unctuous. 

What are called the first rains usually fall about 
the beginning of November; and the later rains 
sometimes in the middle, and towards the end of 
April. It is observed in the country round Jeru- 
salem, that if a moderate quantity of snow falls in 
the beginning of February, and the springs over- 
flow soon after, it promises a fruitful and plentiful 
year; and the inhabitants upon this occasion make 
rejoicings, like the Egyptians upon the flowing of 
the Nile. During the summer season this country 
is seldom refreshed with rain. 

The barley all over the Holy Land, I saw in full 
ear in the beginning of April, and in the middle it 
began to turn yellow in the southern districts ; for 
I found it as forwards mear Jericho in the latter 
end of March, as in the plains of Acre a fortnight 
after; but very little of the wheat was in ear at 
either of those places ; and in the fields near Beth- 
lehem and Jerusalem, the stalk was scarcely above 
a foot high. 
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In the maritime and inland parts of Syria and 
Phenicia, the soil is of a li^t loamy nature, and 
in the ploughing it, seldom requires more than one 
pair of oxen. All sorts of grain and. garden plants 
thrive there; but the chief produce is silk and 
cotton. The eggs of the silk-worm are sent to 
Canobine, or so^e other place on mount Libanus, 
where they are kept cool, without the danger of 
being hatched, till the mulberry beds are ready for 
them in the spring. 

Though the com produced near Latikea is the 
best^ as well as the most early in that part of Syria, 
yet the natives have lately neglected this branch of 
husbandry, together with that of the vine, for both 
which it was once famous, and chiefly employ 
themselves in the culture of tobacco, which is their 
only article of trade ; and this hath in a few years 
enriched the country round it. 

But was the Holy Land as well cultivated as in 
former times, it would be more fruitful than the 
very best part of Syria and Phenicia, for the soil is 
generally much richer, and, aU things considered, 
yields better crops. Thus the cotton that is gathered 
in the plains ot Zabulon, Esdraelon, and Rama, is 
in greater esteem than that cultivated near Tripoly 
and Sidon; and it is impossible for pulse, wheat, 
or any other grain, to exceed what is commonly- 
sold at Jerusalem. Therefore the barrenness, of 
which some authors complain, does not proceed- 
from the natural unfruitfulness of the country ; but 
from the want of inhabitants, the aversion to labour 
which prevails among the few who possess it, and 
the perpetual discords and depredations among the^ 
petty princes who share this fine country, so that who- 
ever sows is uncertain who shall gather the harvest. 
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The parts particnlarly about Jeriualem being 
described as rocky and moantainous, have therefore 
been supposed to be barren ; but this is far from 
' being the case. In the time of Asa, the hill country 
of Juda mustered 580,000 men of valour,* besides 
double the number that may be supposed of old 
men, women and children; and even at present, 
notwithstanding the want there has been for many 
ages of a proper culture, the plains and valleys, 
though as fertile as ever, lie almost entirely ne* 
glected, while every little hill is crowded with inha- 
bitants. It cannot be urged, that the inhabitants 
live there with more safety than in the plain country, 
for they have no walls or fortifications, to secure 
either their villages or encampments : there are few 
places of difficult access, and both the one and the 
other lie equally exposed to the ravages of an 
enemy. The reason is, they find sufficient conve- 
niencies for themselves, and much greater for their 
cattle, which browze upon the richer herbage ; and 
both of them are refreshed by springs of excellent 
water, that are much wanted in the summer season, 
not only in the plains of this, but of other countries 
in the same climate. 

Com, wine and oil, together with milk and honey, 
were the food and the chief dainties of the early 
ages. These were actually the produce of this 
country, as they might be still in the greatest 
plenty, by proper care and application. The plenty 
of wine alone is wantmg at present; yet, from the 
goodness of that little which is still made at Jeru- 
salem and Hebron, we find that these barren rocks, 
as they are called, might yield a much greater 

* 3 Cbron. sir. 8. 
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quantity, if the abstemioua Turks ted Arabs would 
encourage the cultivation of the yine. 

The wild honey» which was part of the food of 
St. John Baptist, shows the plenty there was of it in 
the desarts of Judea ; and consequently, by taking 
the hint from nature, and enticing the bees into 
hires, the quantity might be greatly increased^ 
As the mountains likewise in some places abound 
with rosemary, thyme, sage, and such aromatic 
plants as the bees chiefly seek ; so others are no 
less stocked ynth shrubs, and a delicate short grass, 
of both which the cattle are more fond, than of such 
plants as are common to meadows and fallow 
ground. This method of grazing is not peculiar to 
this country, for it ia still practised all over Mount 
Libanus, the Castravan mountains, and Barbary, 
where the higher grounds are set apart for this use, 
and the plains and valleys for tillage. The milk 
of the cattle fed in this manner is not only far more 
rich and delicious, but their flesh is more sweet and 
nourishing. These mountainous districts have also 
been valuable on other accounts : they seem for- 
merly to have been wel I planted with olive- tfeet 
one acre of which, if rightly improved, is more 
valuable than twice the extent of arable ground. 
It may likewise be presumed that the vine was not 
neglected, in a soil and exposition M proper for it 
to thrive in; and several parts of the Holy Land^ 
no less than Idumea, that lies contiguous to it, ara 
described by the ancients as abounding in data- 
trees. 

I travelled in Syria and Phenicia in December 
and January, which was not a proper season for bo^ 
tanical observations. However, the whole .country 
looked rerdaut. and ehtarful; particularly tbt 

VOL. V. ^ 
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woods, which chiefly aboand with the gall^ak/ 
were strewed all over with a variety of aneraonies, 
ranunculuMes, colchicas, and mandrakes. Some 
pieces of ground near Tripoly were fnll of the li- 
quorice-plants; and at the mouth of the famous 
grotto near Bellmont, is an elegant species of the 
blue lily. But so many difSculties and dangers 
attend a traveller through the Holy Land, that he is 
in too much haste to make many curious observa- 
tions on the plants of the country. I could not 
however help observing in the beginning of March, 
that the plains between Jafia and Rama, and other 
places in the road to Jernsalem, were particularly 
distinguished by beautiful beds of tulips, fritilla- 
ries, and other plants of the same class. But the 
balsam tree is no longer found in this country, and 
the dudaim or mandrakes, mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures, are equally wanting. What the Christian 
inhabitants of Jerusalem at present take for that 
fhiit, are the pods of the jelathon, a leguminous 
plant peculiar to com fields, and, by many descrip- 
tions I had of it, must be a species of the winged 
pea. The boccore, or early fig, was far from being 
ripe in the latter end of March; for in the Scripture 
language the time of figs was not yet, or not before 
the middle or latter end of June: but no sooner 
does the boccore draw near to perfection, than the 
kermez, or summer fig, the same that is sold by the 
grocers, begins to be formed, though it is seldom 
ripe before August; about this time it frequently 
puts forth another crop, that is usually of a much 
longer shape, and of a darker colour, hanging and 
ripening upon the tree, even after its leaves are 
shed : and provided the winter proves mild and 
temperate^ is gathered as a delicious morsel in the 
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spring. As the froit of this prolific plant always 
precedes the leaves, when oar Saviour saw one of 
them in full vigour having leaves/ he might, ac- 
cording to the common course of things, justly look 
for fruit, and haply find some of the former or latter 
kind in perfection. 

I shall now pass from the vegetable kingdom, to 
the most remarkable rocks, fossils, rivers, and ani- 
mals of these countries. These rocks, in many 
places, are covered with a soft chalky substance; in 
which is enclosed a great variety of coral, shells, 
and other remains of the deluge. Upon the Cas* 
travan mountains is a curious bed of a whitish stone 
of the slate kind, which in every flake unfolds a 
great number and variety of fishes, mostly lying 
flat and compressed, yet are so well preserved, that 
the smallest strokes and lineaments of their scales 
and fins are easily distinguished. The greatest part 
of the mountains of Carmel, and those of Jerasa- 
lem and Bethlehem, are also covered with a whites 
chalky stratum. In the former are gathered many 
stones, which being in the form, as it is pretended* 
of peaches, melons, olives, and other fruit, are 
commonly imposed upon pilgrims, not only as those 
petrified fruits, but as antidotes against several disr* 
tempers. Indeed the olives, which are the Laindes 
Judaici of the shops, have always been an approved 
medicine against the stone and gravel. Little howe- 
ver can be said in favour of their melons and peaches 
which are only round flint stones of di£Eerent sizes^ 
beautified on the inside with sparry knobs, that are 
made to p^ for seeds and kernels. The chalk* 
stone of ;the grqttp near Bethlehem, called the 

• Mark, i^i. 13. 
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Vifgin^s Milk ; the little round Calculi, called her 
Peas ; the waters ef Jordan and Siloam : the roses 
of Jericho ; beads made of the oliye-stones of Geth* 
semane, with other curiosities of the like natare, 
are the presents usaally received by pilgrims, in 
return for their charity. 

With respect to the rivers, the Jordan is not 
only the most considerable in the Hdiy Land, but 
next to the Nile is by far the largest I have 
seen either in the Levant or Barbary. I could riot, 
however, compute it to be more than thirty yards 
broad ; but this is made up by its depth, which even 
at the brink I found to be nine feet. If then we 
take this, during the whole year, for the mean 
depth of the stream, which runs about two miles an 
hour, the Jordan will daily discharge into the Dead 
Sea about 6|090,000 tons of water. Such a quan- 
tity of water daily received, without increasing the 
limits of that sea or lake, has made some conjecture 
that it is absorbed by the burning sands ; and others, 
that it is carried off through subterraneous cavities ; 
0r, that it lias a communication with the Serbonic 
Lake. But if the Dead Sea is, according to tlie 
general compotatiOB, seventy-two miles long, and 
eighteen broad, by allowing, according to Mr. 
Halley's observation,6914 tons of vapour for every 
•quaremile, there will be daily drawn up in clouds, 
to vafresh the earth with rain or dew, 8,960,000 
|M8,^ which is near one-third more than is brought 
into it by this river. 

As to the bitumen, for which this lake has been 
always remarkable, I was told, that it is raised set 
certain times from the bottom, in large hemispherea^ 
which, on their touching the surface, and being 
»p^d pii by the external air^ burst with great smoke 
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and AoiM, and disperie themselTes into a thoasanif 
pieceg. Thk, however, only happens near the shore ; 
for in greater depths, the eraptions are supposed to 
discover themselves only in the colnmns of smoka 
that are sometimes observed to arise from the lake. 
This bitumen is probably accompanied, on its risinj^, 
with sulphur, as both are found, promtseuously, 
upon the shore. The latter exactly resembles com* 
mon native sulphur: and the former is brittle^ 
yielding, upon friction, or being set on fire, a fetid 
smell ; it is also as black as jet, and exactly of the 
same shining appearance. 

All over this country are plenty of game of all 
kinds, as teal, snipes, woodcocks, francoleens, pai^ 
tridges, &c. antelopes, hares, and rabbits. These 
are caught by hawking and the chace ; for when- 
ever the Turks or Arabs of better fashion travel, 
or go out for diversion, they take with them half a 
dozen hawks, and the same number of greyhounds. 
The latter are generally shagged, and much larger 
than those in England ; but the hawks are mostly 
of the nature and size of our goss-hawks, and aM 
so strong as to bring down a bustard, and stop an 
antelope in full career. In the last ease, they seise 
on the animal's head, and make a continual flotterr 
ing with their wings, till they are relieved by the 
greyhounds. 

The only uncommon animals I saw were» the 
skinkore and the Daman Lirael. The former areia 
great numbers, in a fountain near Bellmont, and 
difier only from the common water efts, in the 
extent and form of their fins ; which, in the males, 
begin from the tip of the nose, and run the whole 
length of the neck and back, to the extremity of 
the tail, and, turning under it, reach the navel : 
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but the tails only of the iemales are filmed. As the 
Turks esteem the body and tail of this animal great 
provocatives, they purchase them at an extrava- 
gant price. 

The Daman Israel, which signifies Israel's lamb, 
is the Saphan of the Scriptures, and is an animal of 
Mount Libanus, though it is common in other 
places of this country. It is of the size of the rab- 
bit; but it is of a browner colour, with smaller 
eyes, and a more pointed head. The fore-feet are 
short, and the hinder very long in proportion to 
them. They sometimes burrow in the ground, 
though they usually shelter themselves in the holes 
and clefts of the rockst 

As to the national inhabitants, besides the Greeks, 
Maronites, Romans, and other sects of Christians, 
there are Turks, Arabs, Turkumans, Suories, and 
Druses. Of these, the Turks are masters of the 
cities, castles and garrisons : the Arabs and Turku- 
mans possess the plains ; the former living, as usual, 
in tents, and the other in moveable hovels; while 
the Suories, who are, perhaps, the descendants of 
the original Syrians, cultivate the greatest part of 
the country, near Latikea.and Jebilee; and the 
Druses maintain a kind of sovereignty over the Ca$- 
travan mountains. By what I could learn, the Suo- 
ries and Drases differ but little in their religiop, 
which is a mixture of the Christian and Maho- 
metan, for they equally revere the gospels and th^ 
.kMran. 
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CHAP. III. 

A description of Arabia Petnea. Some remarkable moonmeDts 
still remaining in that country, and of the journey of the If* 
raelites to the land of Canaan* 

IF, leaving Egypt on the right hand, we proceed 
directly forwards into the land of Edom, we shall 
be presented with very diiSerent prospects from 
those in Canaan. We shall not be entertained with 
the view of any pastures covered with flocks, or 
valleys enriched with com. Here are no olive yards 
or vineyards ; but the whole is a desolate lonesome 
wilderness, only diversified by sandy plains and 
mountains, formed of naked rocks and craggy 
precipices. This country is never, except sometimes 
at the equinoxes, refreshed with rain; the few 
hardy vegetables produced there, are shrunk by a 
perpetual drought ; and the dews of the night are, 
in a manner, rendered insufficient for the purposes 
of vegetation, by the scorching heat of the sun in 
the day ; the intense cold of the one, and the heat 
of the other, clearly account -for the provision of 
Providence, in spreading over the "Israelites a 
cloud to be a covering by day, and fire to give 
light (and heat) in the night season.*" 

In travelling from Cairo to Mount Sinai, the 
heavens were every night our only covering; a car- 
pet, spread on the sand, was onr bed; and a change 
of raiment, made up into a bundle, served for a pil- 
low. Our camels (for horses and mules require too 
much water to be employed in these deserts ) were 

• Psal. CT. 39. 
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made to lie round as in a circle, with their faces 
looking .from ns» while the loads and saddles were 
placed by us behmd them. In this situation, they 
served as so many guards and sentinels, they being 
watchful animals, and awaking with the least noise* 

As in these long and dreary deserts there is no 
chance of meeting with the least hoi^itality or en- 
tertainment, we were obliged to carry along with 
us every thing necessary for so long and tedious a 
journey. We took care, in the first place, to pro- 
vide ourselves with a sufficient number of goat- 
skins, which we filled with water every four or five 
days, or as often as we found it. Barley, mixed 
with a few beans, or else, the flower of one or 
other of them, made into balls, was the provender 
we took for our camels. We provided for ourselves 
wheat-flour, biscuit, potted flesh, honey, oil, vine- 
gar, olives, lentils, and such things as would keep 
two months, the space commonly taken up in per- 
forming this journey. Nor should the wooden-dish 
or copper-pot be forgot, that made up our kitchen 
furniture: the latter was a necessary utensil for 
cooking our provisions, the other for serving them 
up, or kneading our unleavened cakes. 

When we were either to boil or bake, the camel's 
dung, left by some preceding caravan, was our com- 
mon fuel; which, after its being exposed a day or 
two in the sun, catches fire like touchwood, and 
bums as bright as charcoal. No sooner was our 
food prepared, whether it was potted flesh boiled 
with rice, a lentil soup, or unleavened cakes served 
np with oil or honey, than one of the Arabs, plac- 
ing himself on the highest station he could find, 
invited three times, with a loud voice, all his bre- 
thren, the sons of the faithful, to come and partake 
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of it; thougl^ oon? of them wfre in vitvf, or per- 
haps widiin a hu]idre4 mUs of iia. This custom 
they oopatfiUly loai^tfuiia ^ ^^ ^ke^ of their bene- 
voleoee, as it would be likewise of th^ir hp8pita}i* 
ty, had tbey an opportiiflity of (S}u)wii»g it. 

We travelled iu this ^ifatry during tl^e mgnthf 
of September and Octob^r« 9% which tinjue the ^t- 
mpsphere was perfectly, serene a^d clef r» all th^ 
way Arooi Cairo to Coroiidel; bi^t froixi thence to 
Mount Sinai, the tops of the moiiiitaius were som^ 
times capped with qIw^, fLod would tfius continue 
the whole day. This ,Mras foon s^c^c^died by a yio^ 
lent tempest, the heavens bfn^ame ovisrspread with 
clouds, which during almost the whole flight, di&» 
charged themselyes in thapder, ligl^tning, a|id l^^ 
but I was informed by tV mi^l^, th^t these t/em* 
pests rarely happai above oncte in two or three 
y»ar^ ; and that, except on th|e#e extraordinary oc^ 
casiou, the coiurse of the weather is th^ sfupe 
throughout the whole y^ar; th<? sky bei|^ gepie- 
relly clear, and the wi^s b^owipg briskly in th^ 
day, and eeasiog m Ibe njghl;. 

Where the de^swts are «an4y .«pd level, the hori- 
zon is as fit for astronomical observations as the sea^ 
which, at a distance, these parts nearly resemble. 
Ijt WAS surprisii^ to observe, ii^ what an extraordi* 
i^ary mamier every abject appeared to be magni- 
fied ; Sat ^ s^uJ» c^m/s4 ^s big w a tree, and a 
flock of ac^bobbpsj birds iMo^rly resembling "i^ 
stork, migiht be m^t^k^ for a fC^i^van of canals* 
This seaming collectioii laf wj^tfe^rs always advanoe^ 
about a quarter of a mile before U|S, whjie the interi'* 
mediate tqpace appears in 0AB<coBtiuued glow, frpfn 
the quivering ufidu^ting npofipi^ of ihat qi^ck su<> 
ct^ion ft iexhalatiiw that ane ^xtract^d by t^ 
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jiowerfut infhAnce of the tan. Thk violent hett 
may likewise be the Teuon why the carcMes of the 
camels, and other-aoiiDali that lie exposed in these 
desarts, are soon drained of that moistare which 
would otherwise dispose them to pntrefattion, and 
why they continue there a wimber of years without 
inouldering away. To the same cause, added to the 
coldness of the night, we may attribute the plenti- 
fhl dews, that would frequently wet na to the skin : 
but no sooner was the sun xisen, and the air a little 
heated, than the mists were dispersed^ and the mois^ 
ture of the sands evaporated. 

Springs and wells of water are so very rare in 
these parts, that we may well account for the strife 
and contention there was formerly about them. In 
the middle road between Cairo and Mount Sinai, 
I do not remember to have heard or tasted of above 
five, all which were either brackish or sulphureous; 
but the disagreeableness of the taste is compensated 
by the wholesome quality of the waters, which pro- 
voke an appetite^ and are remarkably lenitive and 
diuretic; so that few persons are seized with any 
illness in passing through those lonesmne and sul- 
try desarts. 

The Israelites, when they set out to take pos* 
session of Canaan, passed through this country. 
They departed from the land of Goshen, which wag 
a part of Rameses, or of the Heliopolitan Nomoa, 
bordering upon the banks of the Nik, near Helio- 
polis. They at first travelled in an open country, 
the same, perhaps, through which their forefathers 
passed in going to Eg^t : but being advanced 
about fifty miles from Cairo, it appears that they 
entered the breach of the northern mountains, 
which continue without interruption to the Red 
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•Sea. While they were in this situation^ Fharoah 
might well cry, '' They are entangled in the land* 
the wilderneBS ( between the moontainB of Moc-* 
catte and Snez) hath shnt them in;"* and having 
sent an army in pnrroit of them, the Egyptians 
might justly imagine that they had no way to es- 
cape : for the mountains of Moc-eatte would deny 
them a passage to the southward* as those in the 
neighbourhood of Suez would be a barrier to the 
northward, towards the.land of the Philistii|es; and 
the Red Sea was before them to the east, and Phi^ 
roah closed up the valley behind them, with his 
chariots and horsemen. This valley ends at the sta» 
in a small bay formed by the eastern extremities of 
these mountains, and is still called 9eni Iarael« that 
is, the road of the Israeliteii, from a tradition kept 
up by the Arabs to this day, of their having pass g d 
through it ; and also Baideah, perhaps from the mi* 
rade that was wrought near it, of dividing the Red 
Sea, and therein destroying Pharoah, with his cha- 
riots and horsemen. At the eastern extremity of 
this valley, the mountain is still called Jibbel At- 
tackah, or the Mountain of Peliverance^ 

Opposite this mountain, at ten miles distanoe, is 
the desart of Sdur, the same with Shur,t where Aa 
Israelites landed, after they had passed through the 
inteijacent gulph of the Red Sea. The situation 
of this gulph is nearly north and south, in a posi- 
tion very proper to be traversed by that strong east 
wind which was sent to divide itt| And here it may 
be proper to. observe, that the divisi<m thus made 
in the channel, the '' makiiig the waters to stand on 
a heap';$ there being a wall to the Israelites on the 

• Exod. xir. S. f Ezod. xr. tt. 

t £xod. xif . %l. S Fssim Ixxfui. 18. 
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tigbt htad and thd Itftt '*^ betides thii passage, lyin^ 
4i the diitance of 4t leait twenty miles below the 
extremity of the ^Iph; are circiimManees that 
ftaffieiently eviiice itd beii^^ a miraealouif event, 
and contradict all Mch idle tnppositions as pretend 
to account for it from tha ^tnre and quality of the 
tides, or from any inch extraordinary recess of the 
sea as Josephne suppposes. 

On our travelling from Sdur towards Mount Si*^ 
liai, we came into the desart of Marah, as it is still 
called^ Where tiie Israelites met with the bitter wa- 
tersi or wateri of Marah.f As this did not happen 
tUXL they had beeft three days in the wilderness, we 
may probably fix them at Cbromandel, where there 
is a sinall streami which, unless it be diluted by the 
deVrs and the raitis, still continues brackish. Near 
Mis {dace the l^ea forms a large bay, called Berk 
el Corondel, remarkable for a strong current that 
Mets iuto it from the nor^ward. The Arabs preserve 
a tradition, that at this place a numerous host was 
formerly drowned: doubtless occasioned by what 
we are informed of in Exod. xiv. SO. that «' the Is- 
raelites saw the Egyptians dead upon the shore.*' 

We find UOthln]^ k*emarkable, till the Israelites 
encamped al Elim,t which is near thirty miles 
l^oiB Corbtidfel, and two leagues from Tor: but 
at &lim I AMnd only nine of the twelve wells men-^ 
tioued by MOses, the other three being filled up 
by thode drifts of sand that are common in Arabia, 
The loss is-, however, toade up by the great increase 
of the palm*trees, the seventy having increased to 
above 8000. Und%r thfeir shade is the Hammam 
M ousa, the bath of Moses, for which the inhabi- 

t£zed.xT.«7. Niiinb. zziriil. a. 
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tants hAve an extraordinary veneration, infonnini^ 
us, that here Moses encamped, with his particular 
household. 

From Elim we have a distinct view of Mount 
Sinai, the Wilderness of Sin, as it is still called, 
lying between. We crossed these plains in nine 
hours, and were amused all the way with a sight 
of a variety of lizards, and vipers, that are here in 
great numbers. I was not so fortunate as to see the 
famous inscription said to be engraven upon the 
rocks, just as we turn into the valley that conducts 
us to Mount Sinai. Sin was the first place where 
God gave the Israelites manna; and therefore^ 
some authors have supposed, that this inscription 
was left as a monument to future generations of 
that blessing. 

We were near twelve hours in passing the many 
windings and difficult ways that lie between the 
desarts of Sin and Sinai. The latter is a beautiful 
plain, near three leagues long, and above one in 
breadth. It lies open to the north-east, where we 
entered it; but to the southward it is closed by 
some pf the lower eminences of Mount Sinai, some 
of the more lofty parts of the mountain making 
such encroachments upon the plain, as to divide it 
into two, each of them capacious enough to receive 
the wfarie encampment of the Israelites. That which 
lies to the eastward of the mount, may be the desart 
of Sinai, properly so called, where *' Moses ^w 
the angel of the Lord in the burning bush, when 
he was guarding the flocks of Jethro." Over the 
place of this divine appearance is erected the convent 
rf St. Catharine, which belongs to the Greeks, and 
is 300 feet square, and about forty in height. The 
spot where the b;eiming Imsh stood is honoured with 
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a little chapel^ which is held in nch Tenemtion^ 
that, in imitation of Moses, the monks put off 
their shoes whenever they eater it. This, with 
some other chapels dedicated to particular saints, 
are included within the chuuh, as they call it, of 
the Transfiguration, which is a large beautiful 
structure, covered with lead, and supported by two 
rows of maf1>le columns. The floor is elegantly 
adorned with a variety of devices in Mosaic work, 
as are^ also the floor imd walls of the Presbyterium. 
Upon the latter is represented the figure of the 
emperor Justinian, with the history of the Trans- 
figuration ; and upon the partition that separates 
the Presbyterium from the body of the church, is 
placed a small marble shrine, in which they pre- 
tend to have preserved the skull and one of the 
hands of St. Catharine. 

Pilgrims are not admitted into this convent by 
the door, which is never opened but when the 
archbishop, who usually resides at Cairo, is to be 
installed : we were therefore drawn up by a wind- 
lass, near thirty feet high, and then taken in at a 
window by some of the lay-brothers, who attend 
there for that purpose. These and the Papasses, or 
Presbyters, who are commonly called Kalores, 
make in all about 150 in number, and chiefly subsist 
upon the provisions sent them monthly from Cairo. 
They have their mills, bake-houses, and other 
ofiices, that are necessary for people who must have 
every thing within themselves. They live a very 
strict and austere life, abstaining not only from 
flesh, but from butter, milk, and eggs; none of 
which we were permitted to bring into ihe convent, 
though we could have purchased them of the Arabs. 
They undergo the least mortification on the days 
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when tbcy receive from their sister convent at Tor, 
or from IM^eenah el Dmhmb, a quantity of shell-fish, 
crabs, or lobsters^ all other fish beh^ prohibited by 
t^eir institution. They chiefly subsist on breads to 
which is added a portion, measured out to each 
person, of olives, oil and vinegar, sallad, and pot- 
herbs; or of dates, almonds, figs, and parched 
pulse. Mount Sinai hangs over this convent; but 
St. Helena caused a stone stair-case to b^e carried up 
to the top; but at present most of these steps are 
either washed out of their places, removed, or 
defaced by time: so that the ascent, being very 
fatiguing, is frequently imposed upon the monks as 
a penance. However, at certain distances the 
fathers have erected several little chapels, as 
breathing-places, dedicated to one or other of 
their saints, who are always invoked upon these 
occasions, to engage them to lend their as 
sistance. 

Though nothing that can be properly called soil 
is to be found in these parts of Arabia, these monks 
have, in a long process of time, covered over with 
dung and the sweepings of their convent, near four 
acres of these naked rocks; which produce at good 
cabbages, sallads, roots, and all kinds of pot-herbs» 
as any soil and climate whatsoever. They have . 
likewise raised apple, pear, plum, almond, and 
olive trees, not only in great numbers, but also of 
excellent kinds. The pears, in particular, are so 
esteemed at Cairo, that a present of thern^ is sent 
every season to the bassas, and to persons of the 
first quality. Their grapes are also not inferior, 
either in size or flavour, to any whatsoever. Thus 
this little garden demonstrates, how &r an inde- 
fatigable industry may prevail over nature. 
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On tke snamit of the moanttiii they pretend to 
shew a print in the rock v^ere the body of St. 
Catharine lay; for they affirm, that she being tied 
to 8 wheel at Alexandria, under the emperor 
Maxentias, iu order to be put to death, the wheel 
mapped in pieces; and she being afterwards 
beheaded, her body, according to her prayer, that 
it might not fall into the hands of the infidels, was 
carried by angels to the top of the monntain, from 
whence the monks brought it to the convent, soon 
after the edifice was finished. 

The summit o£ this mountain is somewhat coni- 
cal, and not very spacious. The Mahometans, as 
well as the Christians, have there a small chapel 
for public worship. We were here shewn the fiice 
where Moses fasted forty days,* where he received 
the Law,f where he hid hinself firom the face of 
God,| and where his hand was supported by Aaron 
and Hur, at the battle with Amaleck,$ with many 
other places mentioned in the Scnptores. 

Having without mfi^h diffievity descended, the 
western side of this mountain, W'C came into the 
plain of Rephidim, where is etiU to be seen that 
extraordinary aniiqmty, the rock of MeribaluH 
which has continued without the least injury from 
time or accidents. This is a Uock of gvanite marble, 
about six yards square, lying tottering and loose, 
as it were in the middle of the vafley, aeeming as 
if it had once belonged to Mount Sinai, wliich hai^ 
an over this plain in a roriety of precipices. The 
waters that gushed wet, with the stream Ihat flowed 
down it, have hollowed a ehannel across «ne comer 

* Exod. xxlr. 18, and xuut. 28. -f- Exod. xxxi. 18. 
t Exod. xxiii. 29. § Exod. xtK. V. \% 

11 Exod. XTii. 6. 
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of this rock, about twenty inches wide and two 
deep, that appears to be incnisted all oyer, like the 
inside of a tea-kettle which has been long in use. 
Moss ^ows in this channel, and all ov^r it we see 
a great number of holes, some four or five inches 
deep, and one or two in diameter, the lively demon- 
strative tokens of their having been so many springs; 
It is evident that neither chance nor art could be 
concerned in the contrivance ; every circumstance 
points out a miracle, and, like the rent made in th6 
rock of Mount Calvary at Jerusalem, this Bton6 
never fails to fill the mind of every beholder with a 
religious surprise. 

We were shown by the monks several other re* 
markable places about this mountain, as where 
Aaron's calf was molten ; where the Israelites danced 
at its consecration ; where Corah and his company 
were swallowed up; and where Elias concealed him^ 
self when he fled from Jezebel : but they accom^ 
panied the history of these and other places with 
such ridiculous tales as will not bear a repetition* 

Before I leave this mountain, it will be proper to 
observe, that the part of it which lies to the west-- 
ward of the plain of Rephidium, consists of a hard 
reddish marble like porphyry, but is distinguished 
from it by the representations which every part of 
it gives us of little trees and bushes. These impressed 
figures redemble the tamarisk, the most common 
and flourishing tree of these desarts. I have seen 
some branches of this fossil tamarisk, as I choose to 
call it, that were near half an inch in diameter; 
yet tlte constituent matter, which was of a dark 
mineral appearance, resembling the powder of lead 
ore, crumbled away by touching it like Arme- 
nian bole. 

VOL. v. ' T 
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The Israelites afterwarde entered the ^esart of 
Paran^ Mrhich lies half way between Sinai and Co- 
tondel^ and still preserves its ancient name. From 
this wilderness Moses sent a man oat of every tribe 
to spy out the land of Canaan, who returned, after 
being absent forty days^ to Kadesh Bamea, which 
is eleven days journey from Movnt Horeb : but 
from Kadesh they were ordered to turn into the 
wilderness by the Red Sea; and, as a punishment 
for their murmurings, infidelity and disobedience, 
were commanded to advance no farther towards the 
)apd of Canaan. Their marches now were called 
compassing of Mount Seir; and their wandering 
for thirty^eight years waft, probably, confined to 
that neck of land that ii| bounded by tlie gulfs of 
Eloth and Hieropolis. 

But to return to the natural curiosities of these 
desolate countries: among the fossils, the selenites 
is observed to shoot itself sometimes for thirty or 
forty years together in a great variety of shapes 
and colours. The pseudo-fluor of the naturalists 
also gives a wonderful glaring to the rocks, and 
frequently distinguishes itself in large expansi(ms 
Kke the selenites; but the marble called Thebaic^ 
from its being dug in the mountains of that district, 
is much more common, and several of the quarries 
are still remaining, from whence the Egyptians re- 
ceived their obelisks, and other large pieces of that 
marble. A eanal was formed from the Nile to each 
of these quarries, so that by putting them upon a 
float, they could easily convey them, especially at 
the time of the inundation, to the place where they 
were to be erected. This marble is also called gra- 
nite, from the number of little grains of which it 
seems to be composed. In short, between Cairo and 
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Saez are an infinite nomber of flints and pebbles^ 
all of them superior to the Floretitine marble, and, 
in the variety of their figures ahd representations, 
frequently equal to the Mocha stone. 

Though there is no great tariety of plants in 
these desarts, and the few that are found are gene- 
rally in the elefts of barren rocks, or are supported 
on the sandy }^ains by the nightl;^ dews, yet the 
surface of the Red Sea, when calm, discovered, on 
our rowing over the port of Tor, such a diversity of 
marine vegetables, that they appeared like a forest 
under water; and we had the additional pleasure 
of seeing a great variety of urchins, stars and shells, 
of the most beantiful and uncommon kinds* 

In travelling through the desarts we were fre- 
quently tormented with little swarms of locusts and 
hornets, both ot them of an nmisual size, and of the 
ordinary colours. Locusts s)[»rinkled with sidt and 
fried, in taste are not much ui^ke the river cray- 
fish : the Jews were allowed to eat them ; and on 
them St. John the Baptist fed in the Wilderness. 
The vipers, especially in the Wilderness of Sin, 
were very dangerous and troublesome; for both our 
camels, and the Arabs, who attended them, were 
every moment in danger of being bitten by them; 
but the lizard kind, from the variety of their shapes 
and spotted coverings, we could view with m6re 
safety and pleasure. 

Near Cairo we saw several flocks of the achbobba^ 
which is as large as a capon, and feeds on the car- 
rion and nastiness thrown without the city. Its 
plumage is black add white, and in its form it dif- 
fers but little from the stork. The achbobbas are 
harmless birds, and are esteemed by the Mahome- 
tans as somewhat sacred; on which account tho^ 
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baBsa distributes two buUocki among them every 
day : this seems a relic of the ancient superstition. 
At Corondel I saw two antelopes and two doves ; 
but besides these, and a few species of insects, I did 
not meet with any other, animal; for there is no 
place in the world which abounds less in living 
creatures, or perhaps where nature has made less 
provision for their sustenance. The quails must have 
been fed, as well as brought by a miracle, if they 
had continued alive with the Israelites; and with- 
out the like miracle, they would in the Wilderness 
have died with thirst. We cannot therefore suffir 
ciently admire the care and wisdom of the Almighty, 
in providing the camel for the passage of these and 
other desolate countries: for if this serviceable ani* 
mal was not able to subsist several days without, 
water, or if it required a quantity of nourishment 
proportionable to its bulk, the travelling in these 
parts would be either extremely cumbersome an4 
expensive, or altogether impracticable. 
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MfR. JOHN THEFENOT IN THE LEVANT. 



CHAP. I. 

Tl^e author sets sail from Cifita-Vecchia, and arriyes in Sicilj; 
with a description of that island and its coasts. He thence 
proceeds to Malta*, which he also describes; and then sailing 
into the Archipelago, visits the isles of Cerigo, Zia and An* 
dra, and then sails to Troy, Gallipoli, Nice, Nicopolis, Nico* 
media, Chalcedon, Rodosto and Heraclea; with some account 
of the islands in the Proponth, and of the Grecian monks of 
St. Basil. 

OUR autkor embarked at CiTita-Vecckia on 
the 7tk of June» 1655^ and came to an anchor be^ 
fbre the port of Meflsina in Sicily^ in seyen days. 
This city lies opposite to Reggio, in Italy, from 
which it is distant abont sixty miles. It was bnilt 
by the Messinians of Peloponnesus, from whom it 
took its name, it being anciently called Zande. Its 
harbour is naturally safe, and round it are several 
handsome palaces, which form an agreeable pros- 
pect. The entrance of the port is secured by a 
tower on the side of the mole, and by another in 
the midst of it. Opposite to the cathedral is a grand 
piazza, in the middle of which is the theatre, where 
the victory of Lepanto is represented in brass, and 
near it is a statue of Don John of Austria. 

The Noviciate of tbe Jesuits standi upon a hill 
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that overlooks the town, which is very rich, from 
its great trade in silk. It has an archiepiscopal 
see. Everything is cheap, btit th« wines are strongs 
though bad ; and as there are no inns for strangers, 
they are obliged to lodge in a wretched tavern by 
the harbonr. 

The straits are rendered dangerous by the rock 
Sylla, on the shore of Italy, and the meeting of 
two contrary eddies called Charybdis, the waves of 
which beating and clashing against each other, 
make a noise that seems to resemble the barking 
of dogs. 

Sicily is of a triangular form, with three capes. 
That now called Difaro was anciently Pelorus; 
Passaro anciently Pachinis; and Bocho formerly 
Lilibasum. It is but three miles distant from Italy, 
from which it is separated by the above dangerous 
straits, called the Pharo of Messina; and is the 
most considerable island in the Mediterranean, 
both for bigness and fertility; for it is 700 miles in 
cireumference, and produces plenty of corn, excel- 
lent wiqes, olives, and all the necessaries ^ life, so 
that it is called the granary of Italy. It contains 
many rich towns, but has suffered greatly by tiie 
eruptions of Mount Gibello, or iBtna, as it is stiled 
by the ancients, which has frequently cast forth 
flames, and torrents of melted matter. 

The Sicilians are revengefil, haughty, and jea- 
lous, especially of the French, whom they suspect 
not to have ibrgot (he Sicilian Vespers; and for 
that reason always wear their daggers^ even in their 
and workhouses. 

From Messina he sailed to Agousta, which is but 
an ordinaiy town, with one street; but the country 
about it prodwes exeellent wi&e» that has e strong 
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llaTMir of viokts: then ooastiag altng by Syracuse, 
formerly the metropolis of Sicily and the birth- 
piece of the ^eat Archimedes, (the country of 
vdiich produces excellent muscadine) he made the 
isle of Malta, which was formerly called Melita, 
IVom its plenty of honey. 

Malta is a low island, and the soil a soft chalky 
rock ; yet here are good fruits, as figs and melons, 
which grow i||thout care ; grapes, which are good 
to eat, but not fit for wine ; and also cotton, but 
little or no com, that being brought thither from 
Sicily. The air is so hot, that there is no walking 
in the sun ; and the nights are as intolerable, if not 
through the heats, yet through the stinging of the 
moschettoes. Head-«chs and sore-eyes are there 
cemmon and dangerous. The people drink their 
wine with ice; and notwithstanding the heat of the 
climate, there are no venomous creatures in the 
island, which is attributed to St. Paul's benediction. 
The island is populous, and the people are of a 
brown complexion, and very revengeful. The 
women are beautiful and familiar ; for though they 
hide their own faces with their mautler they see 
every body's else. They speak Arat»c, but Italian 
is also common among them. 
. Here are several ports and creeks, but the chief 
havens are, the Great Port, and that called Marsa- 
mottchet. In the Great Port all the galleys belongs 
ing to the Knights of Malta are laid up ; and all 
the vessels that are to make any stay at Malta, put 
in there, and are shut up with an iron chain. Those 
vessels, which are to make but a short stay, enter 
the port at Marsamouchet. 

This island was successively subject to the Phe-^ 
nicians, Carthaginians, and the Romans; but the 
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emperor Charles Y . gave it to the KnightB of St. 
John of JerufialeiD, after they had lost the island of 
Rhodes^ which they had defended 200 years agai^nst 
all the power of Turkey ; but they had ho sooner 
obtained it, than Sultan Soliman, resolving to ex- 
tirpate them who had given him so much trouble^ 
sent a powerful army against them; but he was 
forced to abandon the island in September 1565, 
after he had lost above 20,000 men ^ the attempt. 
The Knights being thus delivered, resolved to build 
a new town, where the Grand Master, and all the 
Knights of the Order, might convenieiitly dwell. 
They pitched upon the neck of land where the 
castle of St. Erme stands: and John la Valetta, the 
Grand Master, who laid the first stone, called it 
Valetta from his own name. It has b^en since so 
strongly fortified, that none exceed, and few places 
equal it. The entrance into the port is defended by 
the castle of St. Angelo and a tower. These bar- 
racks are very delightful, they having groves of 
orange and lemon*trees planted in vistas, and many 
fountains, by which the water is thrown to a great 
height. The other part of the town b surrounded 
with good walU, buUt upon very hig^ rocks, with 
several bastions and other fortifications. 

From the port there is an ascent to the town, 
which is but small, though very beautiful. It has 
but two gates, one of which leads to the port, and 
the other to the country. There are here several 
churches, among which that of St. John is the prin- 
cipal. On one side of it is a fine piazza, and at 
each angle a fountain. It is a large building, paved 
with beautiful marble, and adorned above with 
many colours taken from the infidels. They also 
here pretend to have many relics, and, in particu* 
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Hr, St John the Baptist's right hand. Among the 
several admirable buildings in the town, is a palace 
of the grand-master, in which is a magazine of 
arms for 35 or 40,000 men, which are kept Tery 
clean, and in great order. This palace looks into i^ 
lar^e square, in the midst of which is a noble foun- 
tain, that throws up great quantities of water to a 
considerable height, and even supplies the whole 
town. The palaces of the conservatory and treasury 
are also fine buildings, as are also the inns; The 
hospital is likewise well built, and the hdll for sick 
knights is hung with tapestry, where they are 
attended by knights, and served in plate. Poor 
travellers find entertainment here until they can 
get a passage to the place to which they are bound, 
they are then furniriied with provisions, and the 
expences of their voyage defrayedj 

The Jesuits have a well built house and a col*" 
lege; and even the meanest houses make a good 
show, being all flat'i^roofed, and built of large square 
white stones, which retain their colour long, and 
seem always new. The Streets, however, are incom-« 
modious, from their b^ing always op and dovm hill, 
but they are wide and straight The handsomest of 
these reaches from the castle of St. Erme to the 
Royal--gate, and is almost a mile in lengthi 

The adjacent country is full of gardens, and very 
agreeable places of pleasure. About twelve miles 
from the city the grand-master has a palace, built 
in the form of a castle, the halls of which are 
adorned with excellent paintings : it has very neat 
gardens, filled with orange, citron, and olive-trees, 
with several beautiful fountains; and at a small 
distance is a grove (tocked with game for his 
diversion. %, 

VOL. v. w' 
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Five miles from Malta is the island of Gozo, which 
is twelve miles in length, and six in breadth. It 
enjoys a very wholesome air, and thongh moun- 
tainous is almost all cultivated, for the inhabitants 
delight more in tilling the land for corn than in 
any other sort of husbandry ; it has many places 
well watered, and fit for gardening and pasture. 

Leaving Malta he sailed by the island of Sapienza, 
and, haying weathered Cape Matapan, anchored in 
the bay of St. Nicholas in the isle of Cerigo. Cape 
Matapan is a promontory of the Morea, formerly 
called TasnaKUS. The country is inhabited by the 
Meinots, a people who dwell in the mountains, 
without law or government, and live by plundering 
travellers. Cerigo anciently was called Porphyris, 
from the great quantity of Porphyrean marble found 
there, and also Cythera. Venus, who is fabled to 
liave been produced by the froth of the sea, is said 
to have first dwdt here; and she had a temple near 
the sea-side, the ruins of which are still shown. 
This is the first islahd ih the Archipelago, or iEgean 
Sea. It is sixty miles in compass, and five from 
the mainland; The Venetians, who are masters of 
it, keep a good garrison there, on account of its 
being a pass of Very great importance. 

From Cerigb he sailed to Zia, leaving many in* 
considerable islands on the left, as Melo, Antimelo, 
&c. This island, which was anciently called Ceos, 
or Cea, is fifty miles in circumference. The soil, 
which is pretty good, produces, among other things, 
com, wihe and grass, and the harbour is full of 
fish ; but the inhabitants are obliged to pay a tri- 
bute to the Turks of 3,400 piastres, and to the 
Venetians 2,600; which, with the extortions and 
robberies they meet with, frequently oblige these 
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poor people to leave their habitations. The chief 
town^ which is of the same name^ is five miles from 
the port, and contains 700 honsf^; but there are not 
above 400 of them inhabited, the rest being forsaken 
since the war of Candia. These houses are built of 
stone and earth, ranged on the side of a hill like 
the benches of an amphitheatre. The castle is 
ruinous, but so strong, that sixty Turks, with only 
two muskets, held out against the whole Venetian 
army under general Morosini, until want of water 
forced them to surrender. 

From Zia he sailed to Andra, anciently called 
Andros, which is sixty miles from it, and eighty in 
circuit. This is reckoned the most fertile island of 
the ArchipelagOj for it produces every necessary of 
life, besides silk, in which the inhabitants carry on 
a great trade, The port is pretty good, and the 
town adjoining to it has about two hundred houses. 
There are near sixty villages in the whole island^ 
of which the most considerable are Ami and Amo 
Lacos, inhabited by the Amauts, or Albanians, 
who amount in all to about 1,2Q0 persons, These 
are of the Greek church, and diiTer ip language and 
customs. Near these villages is a monastery of a 
hundred monks, who have a small neat church. 
There are many Greek churches in the island, 
under the government of a Greek bishop. The 
Latins have also a bishop and six churches, with a 
cathedral dedicated to St. Andrew. The papuchins 
preach in them and keep a school, to which the 
Greeks send their children, even from Athens. The 
Jesuits have also a church dedicated to St. Vencr 
randa, and a house near the valley of Monites, with 
a garden full of fruit-trees of all sorts. 

The Turks dispose of the temporal affairs of the 
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island, and are but uneasy neighbours to the Chris- 
tians. The houses here are ill built, and both the 
air and water bad. The inhabitants are civil, the 
iitromen chaste and speak well, but their dress is 
unbecoming. Those who live in the towns love 
good cheer and diversions, and are not fond of 
labour; the peasants, however, are very industrious. 
Their food is goats' flesh; for though they have 
good venison and wild-fowl in their woods, they 
have neither huntsmen nor fowling-pieces to kill 
them. T)ie sea affords them no fish, and they have 
neither physician nor surgeon ; but, when they are 
tf ck, trust in the mercy of God as their only remedy. 
From Andra he sailed by the Negropont Sciro, 
kpsicera^ Chio, and Tenedps to Troy, where there 
are still considerable ruins, and those of great extent, 
$s a harbour, pieces of large pillars, and the remains 
of a great temple; but the learned are of opinion, 
that these are only the ruins of some buildings, 
erected there by the Romans, long after the destruc-« 
tion of Troy. From hence he entered the channel 
of the Hellespont, where the Turks first passed over 
into Europe; and sailing between the castles of the 
Dardanelles, came to an anchor. The Dardanelles 
^re two castles, the ode in Romania in Europe, on 
the very place where Sestos formerly stood; this 
castle is triangular, and besides twp bastions, has 
three towers covered with lead, and twenty great 
guns, which carry stone bullets of sixty pounds 
weight: the other is in Asia, in a plain where 
Abydos anciently stood. These forts are the key of 
(Constantinople, though that city is situated at two 
hundred miles distance; for ho ship can pass them 
without leave, or running the hazard of being sunk : 
^n4 ^^^^ ^^ ^hips that come from Constantinople 
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are searched for contraband goods and fugitive 
slaves. This strait is famous for the loves of Hero 
and Leander. The distance from Andra tp these 
castles is 280 miles. 

From thence he sailed to Gallipoli, which is but 
thinly peopled. The Greeks, who dwell in it, for the 
most part sell raki, or brandy. The doors of their 
houses never exceed six feet in height, that the 
Turks may not ride in when they are drunk» and 
commit disorders. Gallipoli has a tower and aii 
arsenal, where several galleys are commonly laid up. 

Departing from Gallipoli be passed the isle of 
Marmora, which ^ves its nan^e to the sea that was 
formerly called the Propontis, and sailing along by 
the seraglio and Cons^ntinople, came to an anchor 
at Galata, the harbour of that city. The sea of Mar- 
mora,, or the Propontis, lies between 38 and 41 de- 
grees north latitude, and the climate is so temperate^ 
that it has neither the inconveniences of sb^rp cold, 
nor of burning heat. Botl^ sides of it therefore liave 
been adorned with cities: for on the Asian sidei 
stood Chizico, once famous for its being built by the 
Argonauts, 500 years before Rome, and for its loily 
towers, magnificent buildings, large arsenals an4 
magazines* and for its fine amphitheatre ^nd con-: 
venient port ; though nothing now remains of then| 
but frightful ruins, the habitations of owls. 

Nice, by the Turks called Isnich, a city famous 
for the first general council being held there, i^ 
almost square, and stands in a fine plain at the 
extremity of a bay. On the north coast is a ridge 
of hills, that abounds with springs, woods, vines, 
and fruit-trees. Nice is encompassed with walls 
foil of round turrets, and is a pretty large city, 
with neat streets, i:pntaining at least 10;0!^ xnha: 
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bitants, Greeks* Jews and Turks* who trade to Con- 
stantinople in co:n* fruit* cotton* and fine clotb; 
but though there are here many remains of pagan 
and Christian antiquities* they are so defaced by the 
Turks* that nothing very extraordinary is to be 
discovered. 

M ontayma* or Nicopolis* stands on a bay an- 
ciently called Cianus Sinus. It is a small town* 
but by means of the bay* it carries on a great trade 
to Constantinople; for its nearness to Bursa occa-r 
sions its haying all the trade of Bithynia. The in- 
habitants are about five or six thousand* Greeks* 
Turks and Jews* who are merchants* and live by 
trading in fruits* which they send to Constantinople. 

Nicomedia* which* next to Constantinople* has 
the pleas^ntest situation of any in the world* stands 
at the bottom of a bay* and runs up at the side of 
a hill* which is adorned with many fountains* and 
covered with com* fruit-trees and vineyards. Their 
garden- fruits are extremely fine* and their melons 
are thought to equal those of Cachan in Persia* 
which are esteemed the best in the world. Here 
the remains of antiquity are so numerous* 9s to 
satisfy the curiosity of travellers. The jjity wa« 
built by the nymph Olbia* but has its name from 
Nicomedes* king of Bithynia* by whom it was en- 
larged. It is famous for the death of Hannijbal and 
Constantine the Great ; for the early conversion of 
its inhabitants to Christianity ; and for the many 
martyrs who there sailed the faith with tl^eir hood. 
It is called Isniit by the Turks* and is a large and 
populous city, containing about 30*000 inhabitants* 
Greeks* Armenians* Jews and Turks* mo$t of whom 
live by trading in silks* linen cloth* cotton wool* 
finite* earthen and glass wares* an4 several other 
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commodities, which render it a city of great traffic. 
It has many Greek churches, and handsome mosques, 
with several inns, and neat bazars or market-place^. 
Most of the vessels that belong to Constantinople 
are built here, though they are but very indifferent 
ship-carpenters. On the right side of the bay of 
Nicomedia, is a fountain of mineral waters, which, 
the Turks and Greeks say, cure all distempers^ and 
therefore flock to it in great numbers. 

Chalcedon was once famous for the temples of 
Venus atid Apollo, and its many Christian churches, 
among Vhich was one dedicated to St. Euphemia, 
where the fourth general council sat. In a part of 
this church, that still remains, the Greeks have re- 
ligious worship; but the city is now reduced to 
1000 or 1200 ruinous houses. It, however, gives 
name to the adjoining straits, which are called, 
Fretum Chalcedonicum, Bosphorus Chalcedonicus, 
and Bosphorus Thracius. Near it is a light-house, 
and a pleasure-house belonging to the grand seignior. 

On the Thracian side stands Rodosto, or Radisto, 
a town situate at the extremity of a bay, which, be- 
ing a good haven, fills it with inhabitants, who 
trade all over Thrace, the Propontis, and the Black 
Sea. It has three or fbur large mosques,- and some 
small ones; several Christian churches belonging 
to the Greeks, and two Jewish synagogues. The 
town lies along the shore, and towards the land are 
many gardens; but they are not very good, on ac- 
count of the unskilfulness of the Turkish gardeners. 

Perinthus, or Heraclea, which once gave law to 
Byzantium, is now subject to it. It has two havens, 
one of which is so choked up with the rubbish and 
filth of the city, that it only serves for barks and 
saicks. The amphitheatre of Heraclea,' of which 
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there are only some ruins remaining, was one of 
the seven wonders of the world ; and it has still 
many pedestals^ with Greek inscriptions to Sevenis, 
Trajan, and other of the emperors, who had con- 
ferred any benefit upon this city : but the statues 
which once stood upon them are thrown down and 
demolished. The town is at present but thinly inha- 
bited, and carries on but a small trade, though the 
inhabitants have great quantites of cotton, olives, 
fruit, skins and wool. The cathedral is one of the 
finest in all Greece, it having a very handsome roof, 
and being very neat on the inside. It has five or 
six other churches, but none so fine as this, and 
two of them are totally disused : but though the 
buildings and trade of this city daily decay, yet the 
many Christian martyrs who have been there put to 
death, will keep up its memory as long as the world 
endures. 

In the Propontis are several islands, as Marmora, 
which gives its name to the whole sea, and is about 
ten leagues in compass. Its chief towns are Gallioni 
and Crastio, where the Caloyers, or Greek monks, 
have several convents or hermitages. These monks 
are very austere in their way of living. The other 
islands are, Avesia, whose chief town is of the same 
name; it has two other villages called Aloni, and 
Arabi Kieny, so named from its being inhabited 
only by Arabians : the isle of Contalli, which has a 
town of the same name : and the island of Gadora, 
that has only some cloisters and houses for monks* 
These four islands, which lie all in a cluster, go all 
by the name of the first. They abound with cattle^ 
corn, wine, fruit, cotton and fish. 

Nearerto Constantinople is another knot of islands, 
called by the Greeks Papa Donissa, by the Euro- 
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peans the Pope's Isles, and by the Turks Papas 
Adassf. If Constantinople wm in the hands of the 
Christians, these islands would be a perfect paradise; 
but being subject to the ravages of the Turks, who 
often go thither to get drunk, and in their liquor 
rifle the gardens and vineyards, they lie in a man-* 
ner uncultivated ; only a few Caloyers manure a 
small piece of land by the monasteries, for herbs 
and roots for their own use. 

These Caloyers are monks of St. Basil, who re^ 
tain their ancient habit and way of living, leading a 
very retired and austere life, and never eating flesh. 
They observe four lents in a year, besides several 
other fasts; and some among them are so abste- 
mious, as to be satisfied with eating a little bread 
and pulse, dressed with salt and water, once a day ; 
others, by custom, have brought themselves to eat 
only once in two or three days, during their lents ; 
and it is said that some will eat but seven times, 
in the seven weeks of their longest lent, though 
this seems improbable ; but these are only the most 
devout, who are but few; for the rest order matters 
so cunningly, that they observe nothing less than 
rigorous fasting; for though indeed they eat no 
flesh, butter, eggs or oil, and drink no wine, yet 
they use other things luxuriously, as caviar, oysters 
and other shellfish, almonds, pistachios and nuts^ 
brandy, coffee and sherbet. 
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CHAP, n: 

Th« hhiorj of the reTOlatioali ofConBtftntiDopTe; a detcripUoti 
of th« moaqoes and other biiildiiigi. The manaer in which the 
grand seignior lires with his wires and concubines; how he 
celebrates the bairam or carniral $ the reception he gives to 
ambassadors. The policy of the seraglio, comprehending the 
education of the sultan's serrants there. 

CONSTANTINOPLE has the happiest situa- 
tion of any in the world. It lies* in Europe npon'a 
point of the main land, jutting out towards the 
Bosphorus of Thrace, from whence it is but half ati 
hour's passage into Asia. On the right hand is the 
Propontis, or White Sea, by which there is an easy 
passage into Asia, Egypt, and the rest of Afrlca> 
whence it is supplied with all the commodities df 
those places. On the left hand it has the Black or 
Euxine Sea, and the Palus Masotis, by which it is 
furnished with all the commodities of the north ; so 
that every thing necessary, useful and agreeable, is 
brought to Constantinople in the greatest plenty^ 
the winds always serving to bring in commodities 
from one of those parts. The port is naturally one 
of the finest in the world, it being six miles in com- 
pass, and a mile over; and every where so deep» 
that a ship may lay her head on shore without 
danger. 

This city, which was anciently called Byzantium, 
was built by Pausanias, king of Sparta; but after- 
wards becoming subject to the Romans, the empe- 
ror Severus demolished it, to punish the rebellion 
of the inhabitants. It was, however, afterwards re- 
built by Constantine the Great, who called it New 
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Borne, aad texnoyei the seat of the empire thither; 
hut afterwards, in 388, called it Constantinople, 
from his own name^. It was first besieged under 
the reign of the emperor Phocas, by Chosroes, king 
of Persia, who blocked it ap for eight years toge- 
ther, till it was delivered by Heradius, in 611, who 
thereby obtained the empre. 

In the 52d year of the Hegira (Anno Domini 
672) it was besieged, in the reign of the emperoi; 
Constantine Pogonates, by Yesid, the son of Moay ia, 
thei first caliph of the £unily of the Ommiades^ 
when the Greek emperor found himself so pressed, 
tlmk he was almost reduced to despair; for whiU 
the Saracen an^y lay before it on the land side, 
they blocked it up by a prodigious fleet at sea. But. 
the famous engineer CaUinieus invented a kind of 
\yild-fire, which would bum under water, and by 
this means destroyed the whole fleet. In 717, during 
the reign of Theodosius III., it wags again besieged 
by Mossemah, the brother of Soliman, the seventh 
caliph of the family of the Ommiades; but wai) 
rdieved by Leo, the Isaurian, who caused the em^ 
peror to be shaved and shut up in a cloister, and 
then placed himself on the throne. 

Xn 7$0, llarouQ Alraschid, son of the caliplr 
Mahadi, inyested Qon^antinople with a vast army 
of Sairacens ; when the Greek empire being governe4 
by Ir^^e, as regent to h^r i|on, Constantine YI.^ 
suraamcd Porphyrogenetes, she found herself S9 
hard pressed, ^at she was glad to deliver herself 
by a treaty, in which she promised to pay an annust 
tribvte ^ the caliph of 7Q;Q00 pieces of gold. 

Tl^ Greek empire now beg^n to decline, an4 
that of the M^ometans had greatly increased^ 
when crusades bfigan t^ bf £?rmed, und^ the pr^ 
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tence of recovering the Holy Land; and in one of 
these eicpeditions, Baldwin, earl of Flanders, sur^ 
prised Constantinople, notwithstanding its being a 
Christian city, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor of the East ; but dying in less than a year^ 
he was succeeded by his brother, Henry, carl of 
Flanders, who held the government ten years : and 
at his death, Peter Courtney, of that noble family 
which still subsists in England, having married his 
daughter, succeeded to the throne, and was killed 
in the sixth year of his reign. His son Philip re- 
signed the empire to his brother'Robert, who was 
murdered after a reigti of seven years ; when Ro- 
bert's son, Baldwin II. though a child, succeeded 
under the tutelate of John de Brenne, who stiled 
himself king of Jerusalem. 

At length, in 1232, Batu, grandson to Gengis- 
khan, the founder of the Tartar empire, after over- 
running Muscovy, Poland, Silesia, Bohemia and 
Hungary, advanced through Bulgaria to besiege 
Constantinople; when the eastern and western 
(Christians iiniting, gave him battle, routed him» 
and forced him to abandon his design. ' 

In 1269, or according to others, in 1262, Michael 
Paleologus recovered Constantinople from Baldwin 
Courtney, A-om which time it continued in the pos- 
session of the Greek emperors, till the year 1459» 
when Mahomet, emperor of the Turks, laid siege 
to that city on the 9th of April, and took it by storm 
on Tuesday the 29th of May; on which occasion 
\he Turks massacred 40,000 men in cold blood, and 
pillaged the churches, monasteries and palaces : the 
Greek emperor being, as some say, killed in the 
breach, or according to others, trampled ta death 
^y his own soldiers in their flight. 
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- The air of Constantinople, which is by the Turka 
called Stambol or Istambol, \irould be very hot in 
summer, were it not cooled by a breeze, which 
blows every afternoon from the mouth of the port, 
by which it is gienerally reckoned very healthful; 
so that scarcely any disorders are known there, ex- 
cept the plague, and indeed that dreadful distemper 
makes a great havoc every year. The city is of a 
triangular form, one side lying towards Uie Pro- 
ppntis, another towards the port, and the third to- 
wards the land. It is encompassed with good walls, 
which have twentyrtwo gates, six towards the land, 
as many along the port, and ten on the strait of 
the Ptopontis: these have all landing-places and 
stairs, and the whole city is about twelve mi}es in 
compass, exclusive of the suburbs. 

Tha castle of the Seven Towers joins the walls 
on the continent side to those that lie upon the Pro- 
pontis. It was anciently one of the city gates, and 
had four turrets: but Mahomet II. becoming mas-r 
ter of Constantinople, added three new ones, and 
made it a castle, which is at present only used as 
an honourable prison. 

Without the walls, near one of these turrets, are 
two large statues of white marble, in basso-relievo, 
one of which seems to be Endymion, and the other 
Diana : there are also statues of the nine Muses, 
and the horse Pegasus, all done by a gopd hand. 
A square tower stands in the sea, at about two paces 
from the city walls, where they say Justinian im- 
prisoned his brave general, Belisarius. 

Near this tower is a fountain, for which the 
Greeks have a great veneration, and, upon the day 
of Christ's transfiguration, carry their sick to it, 
give them some of the water, and CQver their bodies 
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some time vnA the 8and« by whidb md$mAitfpt%' 
tend th«t surprifiiBg carM ha^e been perfomed« 
They haye also masy other of these «ui»ciihii» 
fodutaia^^ for which they have a mperstitkma MtgnL 

Near this fountain stands the kiosk or |dieaflBre<( 
hoQse of the bostangi-bassa» or OTcrseer of the gmr^ 
dens, which is a pavilicm coyered ovw, yut wStll* 
out the wbUs of the seraglio^ and affords a yiew of 
the Propontis and Thracian Bosphoms; bnt he 
being in the fourth post of the empire, baa scaicaly 
any tine for taking the air. 

Beyond this kiosk are nuny cannon planted, 
level with the water^ to seeare the ctttvanee inta 
the seraglio or porte, if any should attempt it iy 
force; and in the centre of the place whne thean 
cannon are fixed, is one of the four post^rps eC the 
seraglio, called Bostan-eapi, or the Gate ef the 
Gardens. It is fortified with two large tnirrts, anA 
guarded by two companies of hoetaqgis, or garde* 
ners, who keep all from entering at thia gate, but 
the officers of the seraglio. 

After having passed the cannon^ and doubled the 
cape, we came to two kiosks, built by suhan fioU-s 
man, to take a view of the men of war as they 
sailed out and came in, and to divert himself with 
his women. Both ef them are well adorned, with 
gilt cupolas and alcoTCS, with rich sofas, fvilts^ 
cushions, carpets, and eyery thing fit for so great a 
prinqe. At these pleasure-^housea some small galr 
le^ and saicks always attend, to receiye the grand 
seignior and his train, whenever he pleases to di?> 
vert himself on the water. These are all that is 
remarkable without the walls: let us new enter 
the city. 

It stands, like old Rome, upon seven little hflls^ 
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ftnd Hbe bouses are no disposed fhat ndt one takes 
away the sight of another; the streets, however, 
are mostly narrow, bat having several buildings 
and many magnificent mosqnes, the most noble of 
which is that of Sancta Sophia, which was anciently 
a Christian chnreh, built by the emperor Justin, 
and enlarged, enriched and adorned by Jnstinian, 
^o dedicated it to Hagia Sophia, or the Wisdom 
of God. The Turks, however, have changed it into 
a mosque, without altering its name. This edifice is 
i 14 paces in length, and as many in height. It has 
a dome in the middle in the form of a flatted globe, 
and is paved with fine marble ; but this is covered 
with mats, to prevent those catching cold who come 
to worship without dippers. Here is a tomb, which 
the Turks say is Constantine's, and a stone on 
which they believed the Virgin Mary washed our 
Lord's linen ; and for this stone they have a great 
reverence^ The church was adorned with mosaic 
work, with crosses, the figures of Christ, the Holy 
Ghost, the Virgin, and other saints, which yet ap- 
pear, dtough the Turks have defaced them ; for 
they suflfer neither images nor pictures. Within are 
two galleries, one over another^ that reach round 
the church, and are supported by sixty-two pillars; 
and on the outside are four very high and slender 
steeples, on which are several balconies; from 
whence the maezims call the people to prayers. 
This edifice will hold 40,000 people, which number 
usually meet in it at their Bairim or Passover. 

There are also seven other mosques termed royal 
or imperial ; the chief of which is called Solima- 
nia, from its being erected by the sultan Soliman, 
whose coffin remains in it, adorned with carpets, 
and a turban with a plume of heron feathers, em« 
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bdlished with precious stoneg; and around this 
coffin lamps are kept continually burning. Several 
korans are chained to the coffin, that the people may 
read them, and pray for the soul of the deceased.; 
and some are even hired to do this; for the grand 
seigniors take care to leave a fund for continual 
prayers to be said for them after their death. Near 
this there is another, in which lies the body of a 
sultana who was greatly beloved by Soliman, and 
also the coffin of sultan Selim, his second son« 

The new mosque, built by sultan Achmet, is one 
of the most magnificent in Constantinople. It is' 
very large, has a stately dome, and is filled with 
lamps, and many curiosities inclosed in glass balls: 
but the most beautiful of all the mosques are those 
of sultan Mahomet, sultan Selim, and that called 
the mosque of the king's sons, it being built by one 
of the sons of Soliman and one of those of Bajazet. 
Most of the ancient statues, obelisks and pillars, 
set up by Constantine and his successors, are en- 
tirely ruined. The Hippodrome, called by the Turks 
Atmeidan, where they exercise their horses in run- 
ning, is still to be seen: it is a large square, 550 
paces long, and 150 broad; in tke midst of which 
is an obelisk pretty entire, marked with hierogly- 
phic characters. At a small distance from it, is a 
pretty high pillar, formed of large stones laid one 
upon another without cement, the heads of which 
form the capital. 

The grand bezistaf , or exchange, is a noble 
building, containing shops full of the richest com- 
modities. It has several gates, which are shut ^t 
night; and, as nobody lies in it, it is guarded by 
watchmen. All manner of goods are sold here, and 
. each body of tradesmen have a part to themselves. 
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Inhere ate fikeMse MrveMi Ymi^Yi, oi" )^ii%lic teai<* 
kets; in one of wliieh it It pilkr of nil eittr&ordi- 
tiary height, called the HiMOtital Coluttiti. becaudte 
ftotii the top to the bottdio, which id 147 feet, krt 
tepretented, in bas^o telieVo, several expeditioha^ 
battles, and other remarktLble events, during the 
reign of the emperor A.rcidiU9. It Is all of marble, 
but tench defaced ; and the homed stand so near it^ 
that there is not ro6m to exatnine tbe figures ; and 
though there are stairs to go up to the top, thtf 
Turks will sttflbr no body to ascend themi 

In the court of a |ytivate.tllafi'i hou^e standi 
tibe column of the emperor Marcilkn, tiomposed of 
spotted marble, with a capital of the Corinfhiail 
order, tt is about fifteen feet high, and on the tap 
fs a square hollow stone, adomefd with four eagles. 
His heart was probably inclosed within this istonti 
and his body interred under the column; There itf 
also another column, called the Burnt PiRar, from 
its being so damaged, from a fire that happened 
near it, that they hare been forced to support it 
with iron bars. It consists of eight pieceH 6f por- 
phyry, so neatly joined; that, till it Was damaged by 
tiie fire, they seemed but one stone* 

The wotd scTaglio here signified no more than 
a palace^ or noble house; and there are two of 
these belonging to the gratid seignior, to wit, the 
old and new seraglio j which last beii^ by far the 
most noble building, is called the grand seraglio. 
It is of a triangolar form : two side^ of it are encom«> 
passed- by the Thracian Bosphorus^ and the othei' 
diyides it from the town. A; is three miles in com- 
pass, and is enclosed by a strong wall, that has se- 
veral watch-towers', on which the aglaiui ogland 
watch night and day; but though it bar man^ 
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^ates, both on the flea and land side^ only that to* 
wards the city is daily used, the rest being never 
opened but upon some particular occasion. This 
principal gate ifl guarded night and day by com- 
panies of porters, under the command of a cap- 
tain ; and a company of janizaries watch without 
the palace, who are to give notice of any accident. 
In this seraglio are many stately rooms, that suit 
the seasons of the year: most of which are upon 
level ground, while others are upon the hills, and by 
the sea>side, and are called kiosks, or banquetting- 
houses; among which is the chamber where the 
grand seignior gives audience to ambassadors, bas- 
sas, &c. This room stands in a court adorned with 
many fine fountains, and is furnished with rich 
carpets, and crimson velvet embroidered with pearls: 
and near it is a small room, covered with silver 
plate gilt. 

At the entrance into the seraglio is a large and 
stately gate, where there is constantly kept a guard 
of fifty men. This leads into a very spacious court, 
into which the bassas, and other great men, ride ; 
and near the gate is a piazza, to shelter the men 
and horses. On the right side is an hospital, for all 
who fall sick in the seraglio; and on the left, a 
place where timber and carts are kept for the ser- 
vice of the palace; and over it a hall, in which are 
hung up weapons of antiquity, as bows, head-pieces^ 
gauntlets, javelins, &c. 

Having passed through the greater court, there 
is another gate, which is less than the former, but 
neater and more costly; in which there is a stately 
porch, and a guard of porters. This leads into ano- 
ther court, less than the former, but adorned with 
fountains and walks, rows of cypresses, and grass 
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plats railed in. In this conrt, all must walk on foot 
bat the grand seignior. On both sides of this gate 
is an open gallery; and when any ambassador en- 
ters, or on other solemn occasions, the chiansses, or 
pursaivants, the janizaries, or foot-guards, and the 
spahis, or horse-guards, here stand in their ranks, 
▼ery well dressed. In this court are sereral kitchen;, 
li^ith their offices and larders, for the sultanas and 
officers of the court. On the left side is the sultan's 
little stable, for about thirty-five horses, for hii 
highness's use ; and over it a room for their furni- 
ture, which is very rich, and adorned with jewels. 
Next the stable are rooms for the officers of the 
divan: near them is the chamber where the divan 
sits, and behind that, the gate leading to the wo- 
men's lodgings. 

At the end of this court is a royal gate, that leads 
to the sultan's apartments; and none are to enter 
it without his leave, but his attendants. This gate 
is kept by the capi aga, or chief chamberlain, and 
a company of white eunuchs. The court is paved 
with fine marble, formed into mosaic work, and 
adorned with curious fountains, and a lake, where 
the grand seignior has a fine gilt boat for his re- 
creation. The buildings, which are very sumptuous, 
consist of a chamber of audience, already described; 
a row of summer-rooms, standing on a hill, and af- 
fording a prospect of the sea; and a large hall» 
which stands on pillars, and opens towards the east; 
near which is the grand seignior's bed-dhamber, the 
walls of which are covered with the finest chinay 
and the floors with Persian carpets, of silk and gold. 
The posts of the bedstead are silver ; and the cano- 
py, bolsters, mattrasses, and pillows, are all of cloth 
of gold : behind the hall is a place to shoot in, where 
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WMyt boirt 9ni m^ms tre hUL ttp tox th*t fniTpose. 

To the $iiltaik'9 loclgmgs also bd)0«e kandsoMM 

9«rdQ9^.m wIm^K «ie »U aovtsr^f flevera wd fruity 

ve lik^wt^ iod^n^Q for t^ voneii, whiqh, ixk 
sj^jEOfi n^s^miT^ t^B^mh^ 9k wnmrji wherein the 
wom^n-^^ bekND^i«9 to ^ 8qltra»H|ueett^ tl» 
qthtr (Hdtftoasw nM tbe graodi aeignkor, constaotlj^ 
4weU,; \^ith. b^d-chaiobers, diiw^^rooBtt, ba^ 
«)4 aU otj^et bi|il4t«9» vecespary for their a«vice. 
. AJl whp Uw in. tjb^ sengiia an the grand 
seignior's, sfa^t^a^, in4iMd, aye likevise all who are 
subject tohiaeinfir^; for thrall acknowledge, 
that wl^tever they enjoy pvoceeds fifom his goodi 
will^ aiod tha^ thisir estates 9pd Uyes Me absdutely 
at his disposal, 

Xh^ wQQisn ill ihiS snltan's c^^nrt, both old and 
young,, amoiint to about i2P0. The sultan's concur 
bines» who are kept fop their beauty, are young vir* 
gins, stolen fcom ibreign nations; and being m* 
structad in dancing, music, singing, and curious, 
needle- wovk, are pr^esented to. the grand seignioc 
by the bassas, and other gr*eat men; whence their 
number is uncertain* These virgins, immediately 
upon their coming into the seraglio, are made 
Turks, by being directed to hold' up the fingec, 
and 9ay these words: " There is^no God but God 
aloae, and Mahomet is the messenger of God :" and 
then, being examined by an old woman, called the 
mother of the maids, they are placed in a room with 
their equals in ag^e and disposition. These womei| 
live like nuns; for though they have large apart- 
ments> their beds, are coarse and hard, made of 
flocks. By every tenth virgin lies axx old woman> 
ap4 they have lamps always burning by them. 
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Bfear Akir apavtmeftta they have baths and fomt:* 
iauB, fov tk^ owa use; and abcmt their bed-cham* 
ben ate placca for them to sit in, aittL work with 
the needle. 

The sultaB oerer sees these virgtaa, except who^ 
thaur are first pr esented to* hka, or when he desires 
to have one o£ them for bis bed-fellow, or to divert 
him mth nnsie or other pastimea When the grand 
aeignsor would have a fresh matej he* gives notice to 
ike amothei of the maids, who picks out the hand-» 
somest,.and, hating phiced them in two rows, bringa 
iai the. sohaa; wh<^ walking by them £(mr or five 
thaes, takes a view of them, and, as he goes oat, 
throwa hia haadkerchief into her hand,, with whom 
he ehooses to lie. This choice is accounted a great 
faaanr,.and the mother of the maids uses all her 
art tO' prepare hev, by dressing, painting and per- 
fanung; and at night she ia broaght to sleep with 
the grand seignior, in certain chambers set apart 
for that purpose, in the women's lodgings, where 
there are many wax tapers burning all ni^t, and 
Moorish women sitting by them. In the morning; 
when- the sultan rises, he changes' all his- apparel, 
aad leaves: them, and. the money in his pockets, to 
her he- lay with, and dien departs to his own lodg- 
ings; from whence he immediately sends her a 
present of jewels, money, and vests, of greater or 
less value, according to the pleasme she had i given 
binu 

If any conceive by the sultan, and bring him 
forth his first-begotten child, she is stiled sultana* 
queen; and if it be a son, is confirmed and esta^ 
blished by great festivals : thence forward she has 
a noble apartment, senvtants, and a large revenue 
fippointed her; and all persons, in the sesaglio most 
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pay her the respect due to a qaeen* The other 
women who bear him children^ are called saltanas,* 
but not queens, yet li?e m separate apartments, are 
well served Mid attended, and have no want, either 
of money or apparel; but if it happens, that the 
heir of the empire dies, and another of the soltanaa 
has a son to succeed the deceased heir, the sultana- 
. 4ueen is deprived of her revenue and royalty, but 
remains a sultana, and another becomes queen in her 
stead ; so that the title runs from one sultana to ano- 
ther, by virtue of the son's right to the succession. 

The grand seignior was formerly married to the 
queen ; but she now passes without celebrating any^ 
nuptial riti»B, and yet enjoys all the prerogatives of 
royalty, with a guard of thirty or forty black eu-* 
nnchs, under the command of the kisler aga. The 
sultanas never leave the seraglio but in the sultan's 
company, and are never seen by any but these black 
eunuchs* 

The grand seignior's sons by the sultana^ueen 
are brought up by themse}ves, and have choice 
nnnes prepared for them. His sons by the other 
sultanas are also brought up by themselves; but 
they may play with each other till they are six or 
seven years old. They live nine or ten years with 
the women, and at about fourteen are circumcised 
with great pomp. When the sultan's eldest son is 
cireumdsed, he is sometimes sent abroad, with a 
suitable equipage, under the care of a trusty eu« 
noch, to be governor of Magnesia and the adjacent 
provinces, as deputy to his father; but the eunuch 
is bound to send continual .advice to the sultan, of 
his son's behaviour, so that if he transgresses the 
limits of his commission, he soon falls into disgrace, 
and a suspicion of rebellion. 
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Tlie grand seignior'a daughters, sisters and aunti, 
lodge ifk the same seraglio, and, being richly 
dressed and royally attended, live by themselves in 
continual pleasures, till, at their request, the sultan 
gives them in marriage to the governors of pro- 
vinces, or other great men. They carry out with 
them a chest, provided by the grand seignior, full 
of rich clothes, jewels and money, to the value of 
about j^30,000 sterling, besides what they had 
hoarded for themselves, which sometimes amounts 
to a considerable sum ; and if the grand seignior is 
disposed to deal generously with them, he even 
continues their allowance of 1,000 or 1,500 aspers 
a day, which they enjoyed in the seraglio. As for 
the husband, he is to make her a bill of dowry of 
at least 100,000 chequins in money, besides vests, 
jewels, and other ornaments. They, however, still 
converse with no other men than their husbands, 
and, with the sultan's leave, are allowed to visit 
their old acquaintance in the seraglio. These are 
the only women in Turkey, who claim the privilege 
of having a man to themselves. They assume the 
state of queens, and have their husbands in as much 
subjection as other Turkish husbands have their 
wives ; oblige them to put away all the rest of their 
women, how long soever they have lived with them; 
and it seldom fails to prove fatal to the husband, if 
he takes another woman to his bed. 

The other women either grow old in the serag- 
lio, and, by that means, become the mistresses of 
the young ones, or are sent into the old seraglio, 
which they most desire, because from thence they 
may be married, with the consent of the mistress, 
and carry away the riches they have been able to 
obtain. Hither, also, after the sultan's death, are 
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all the suljttnaf sent, except the saltana-qtieenj 
and if they are wealthy, they, with the consent of 
the grand seignior, marry men of distinction^ 

Notwithstanding these privileges, the ^Dmen of 
the seraglio are severely punished for their faults^ 
. being beat by their overseers. If they prove dis- 
obedient and incorrigible, they are, by the sultan's 
orders, sent into the old seraglio, and the best part 
of what they had amassed is taken from them ,' but 
if they are found guilty of witchcraft, incontinence, 
or any such notorious crime, they are bound hand 
and foot, and being put into a sack, in the night are 
cast into the sea. 

The provisions of tlie seraglio are dressed by about 
900 officers of the kitchen. These begin their busi- 
ness early in the morning, for the grand seignior 
rising early, must always have something ready for 
his breakfast; he dines at two o^clock, and sups at 
six, both in summer and winter« He sits, according 
to the Turkish fashion, with his legs across, and 
has a rich napkin laid before him. He carves for 
himself; but uses neither knife nor fin^k, for his 
meat is so tender, that he easily pulls it in pieces 
ivith his fingers. He has two wooden spoons, the 
one for his pottage, and the other to sup the syrups 
with which he quenches his thirst* He tastes all 
the dishes one by one, and commonly closes his 
meals with a tart, after which he drinks a draught 
of sherbet, and washes his hands in a gold bason set 
with precious stones* 

The queen and sultanas are, at the same time, 
served by the black eunuchs, but they have only 
copper dishes, unless the sultan is with them. They 
drink their sherbet with snow, which is brought from 
the hills, and kept under ground for that purpose. 
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. !I1i^.|in8l fiw the gmA seigiiiar, Mdtaaii aai 
hmmB, i» made <rf idieet broaght from Bona, and 
gnnnd there^ iidock 18 very white. The rett of tlie 
biead intake senglio is made of com broii((ht from 
Veio and Greece. There Are fast qnantities of bread 
caMttmed ia liie aeiaglio, at every one has a lai^ 
^aBowaace made by the chief vizier. A vast qnaiH 
tify of fl^ar is used in slierbets and bockves, but 
diey eat little spiee except pepper: this b bronglit 
£Knn Bgyptt with a great qnantity of eaosenresp 
dafes^ proMB, pickled meats/ and dried plams. The 
honey osed by tlie sultan cornea firomCis; and the 
restfrbm Wallachiai TnntjrlTania and Moldavia, in 
great earthen jars. The oil is bronght fifom Modon^ 
and .€!oaaa in Greece, and is mnch used in meats 
and lamps; but the snkaa only uses what comas 
from Gaadia end Zante, whteh is the best. Their 
hotter is broiq^ht by Ae way of the Black Sea» f nmt 
Bogdiano and Caf&, in <nc and boffido-hides; fop 
tiiey eat little or no frerii hotter, nor mudh milk^ 
escept sbof or clotted eream. There are ceosomed 
in Ae eeia^io.in dried beef, of cows killed whea 
big witii calf, when their flesh is sopposed to ba 
most tender and savonry, four hondred yearly; aad 
the daily provisions are two hundred sheept a hoar 
dred lamba and kids in their season, ten calves, fiftjf 
geese, a handled hens, a hondred chickens, and two 
hundred pigeons. Though the sea yields pleaty of 
fish, there is bat little eaten in the seraglio; and» 
dierdPore, the Christiaas boy it cheap. The seragliov 
is also plentifiilly supplied with fruit frdkn the snl« 
tanf a.giirdens, and firom presMits sent firom all partf 
ofhiaflominions. 

The grand seignior's elothei di£fer little ia jGMhioa 
ffooL those of his sotgeots, only they exceed them in 

VOL. V. * 
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kngtbaitAriclulMA: Uis tat biH itgemUai thoie of 
the bag sas, biLt he wears plwtM with gM tlmfi, 
whieh they do not. He deepa nfoa m t Mitmu of 
velvet and cloth of >gdki^ covered an wnmer mtk 
Idieets embroidered wt A mik, and in Winter with 
fables. The habit of the woraett is mmch like ihat 
of the men, for they wear breeches and hosklM^ Jttd 
«ven sleep in them; they hate Uim ones tm tha 
anmmer, and thick ones for the winter. 

When 4he sultan goes by water^ he.is caaried in 
Ills aaic or barge, covared irith cTimsan r^ut 
richly embroidered, under which lie sits while hib 
agas stand about him. This^essel is rawed by the 
aglaim-oglans, the bostangi«bassaateeting it When 
he goes by land, he always rides on him^aok, hnd 
commonly proceeds oat ef the gnat gala of the 
palace. M/hen he goes to the moaqae oat Fridayt* 
he is accompanied througii ike city by all the himiB 
andgrandees of the porte, and by a large vetiBtts 
of servants: the people jn hie way foUowdng httn 
with repeated acclaroationt» and wishin^^ him hap** 
piness, which he returns by- a nod; sncbas ane, or 
f)elieve themselves wroi^ed, present their petitions 
to him, which are received, and being reaid «t his re* 
turn, he gives orders for redressing their grievaneca, 
\o make good the title he gives hintedf, of being the 
Refuge of the WorM. 

Qn the first day of the bairam, or carnival, the 
eultan shovrs himself publicly, and snfieis all the 
great men and his principal servants to kiss his vest 
At this time he.is richly ademed vrilh hie best 
|ewels, and seated under a throne on aPenriaa oarr 
pet : the grand vizier teUs him the Mmes of the 
persons, that he may tri&e particular nottoeef theni» 
and be ahnwaia peculiar reelect to |he Mnfti» »cada 
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luAm, and oMmr doetarl of Ae Ia«r. Tbe eere^ 
■oiqr b^D^ taM, lie gOM to dbe iM(M|M 
SbpUa^.the Qi>iil|Miy attendiag him» Md heart 
diviiie aeMce aiid a eemum; wKieh being con- 
olnded, he nlires to his own lodgings and dinea 
atone as npon other days, yet (wdere a ramptiioiii 
hanqdet in the ditoa tor the battae and other great 
friUceff » and m great dinner in the oonrtrjard fiir 
toe leit of the comfa^y: ditn dinner he sends % 
new^year'a gift to all^ according to tbeir qoality. 
Dorh^ toe time of the bairam he cansei fire-works 
to be played off all night; the sntttti and saltonaa 
differting theaMdiees with these aind other anyuse*. 
ments. The grand seignior also receives presents at 
this tnna from the bassa and otb^r ^reat persons, 
whostiire to exceed each otoer inthe valneof their 
gifts, ui order to obtain hisfaTonr. 

Ihe toiiam is aho celebrated at the same time in 
sU the grand seignior's domintons^ as well as at 
Gonatantinople. The streeto being adorned wito 
pretty deYiees, and the Turks giving a loose to 
nnrto, renders it very dangerons lor Christians or 
Jews to be abroad ; for toe Mahometans Imving laid 
aside toeir nsoal sobriety, become very insolent, 
and will injure their persons if they do not give 
toem what money they demand. 

When an ambassador from any great prince is to 
be introduced to the sultan, the grand viaier calla 
m divan of -all the great officers of the ported and 
toe cfatausses, spahis and janizaries, ure ordered to 
drass themseives in the best manner they are abl^ 
and to stond in toe seciNid court. The divan beii^ 
asseatUed, toe chief viaier sends a chiauss-bassa, 
vrito a party of cluansses. on hotsebaek, to conduct 
the anihassador to the divan, whart hie is placed 
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dosft to Ae tisier, vho liftviiiff oompliiMBted iSm^ 

•ntertaint him at diimtr, and then cattdoeti bim to 

ft room by the imperi«l*gate« wMi fau atteiriraM^ 

till the sultan is ready to receive him. MeamvUa 

the ambafleador's preientU carried about tiifc siMMmd* 

eoQft, in right of all the people, and then braoght 

to the flultan, on which the grand vitier^ienda the 

ambaasador several vetta for himaelf aUd hta gentk'^* 

men, to put on for that cefei|Kmj ; thoae fiir him are 

clMh of gold, but those for the rest are of UtOe at 

no value. The ambassador Is then coniocted by 

the master ci the ceremenies to the sultan, and 

•having kissed his sleeve, the dragoman or inter* 

preter declares the ambassador's pommiayionrnpon 

which the sultan, addressing himself to tfaia grand 

vizier, refers all proceedings to his discretion, and 

then the ambassador departs, bowing to the anltan. 

The seraglio may be properly termed tiie seminary 

for educating the principal officers and snbordmate 

rulers ci the empire; among these are the agfamn- 

oglans, or untutored youths, of which there are six 

or seven hundred, from twelve to thirty years of 

age, and being the children of Christian parents, 

are taken np every three years in the Moraa, and 

throughout all parts of Albania. These are of sueh^ 

families as are of the moat warlike diqiositinB ; and 

they are no sooner brought into the seragUo than 

they are circumcised. They are at first put to very 

base and slavish employments, but afterwards sni^ 

as have a desire to learn, are taught to read and 

vrrite, and generally all of them learn to vrresde, 

leap, run, throw the iron-bar, ahoot with the bowt 

discharge a muaket, and all other exercises bdhog^* 

ing to a Turkish soldier. These are also tMiaUy 

employed in die execution of great mpn, notwith» 
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•teniiiip vAMk tliey are eapaUe of beii^ miMd to 
fhe bi^st poBtit m baMW of eitiM «i4 proirmce»« 
and even to the dij^tjr of vixier-aaieai, or primes 
minSflter. 

The ichogku are educated hi tiie seraglio in a 
mnch better manner than the foraier ; they study 
both the law and military exercises^ and are to nn- 
derrtand the g ov er nm ent of the em|Hre in geneial. 
By the ancient inftitntion, they shotdd be ih» 
noblest Christian captives that conld be fimnd ; bat 
the capi-aga« or principal chamberlain* milt the 
saltam's consent, brings in scne natural bwn Turks^ 
who have handsome persons^ and are of a piomisinff 
disjsosition. The number of these commonly amounta 
to about a hundred. Immediately mi their entering 
die seraglio, they are taught the rites and cere^ 
monies of the Mahometan law, polite behaviour, 
and maidy exercises, for which purpose they pass 
through four schools. In Uie fint they learn sUenee^ 
the posture of holding down their heads, widi their 
hands before them, joined across, as an expression 
ai reverence when they stand before the sultan; 
they then learn to read and write the Turkish tongue, 
and to say their prayers by heart in Arabic. Having 
staid here five or six years, they are removed into 
Ae second school, where they are taught the Per- 
sian, Arabian and Tartarian languages, and also to 
wrestle, shoot the bow, throw the iron mace, toss 
Ae pike, and handle their weapons. Having spent 
fmr or five years here, and becomii^ strong men> 
they are removed to the third school, where they 
are tau|^ to ride, and instructed in military exer- 
eises* Besides, every one learns a trade necessary 
for the service of the sultan, as to shave, to attend 
«| the betfb, or keep hawks. Whilptiiey are in this 
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mIiqiI 4i«r piKiiliBiintff we Mr«ie» Mai 
(Si«lt« tlieir iMittfi vlU five thepi 4 Imdifd Mow« 
om the 9ole9 ef tliteir feet, to tlAt tkey ve f r e f pi eqtly 
left for dead; besidee^ they are Hot allowed to b^ 
fitmiliar with %Ay but their ewnpaiuonai lliey are 
attended by iiwaiobij in order to keep them lroi» 
UwdBfiu, who lie in their bed-chambers. Oa their 
enleraig the fowdi mslh^fAj all arts are tried to 
ooter whether they have aiy iadiaatioa for ^ 
tiaaity ; aiid» ha^iag been provedL are fireferred t^ 
the priaee'e chamber^ where aU iNinisbnMte oeaae» 
and they may fneely aenfeiae with the great m^ 
a£ the aera^. When the grand eeignior goea 
abroad npon {deatart withont Ma wMien. he takea 
thenn along with liini^ and ont of them he ohooBee 
hit agaa and batias. 

The white ennucha are about two hundred, and 
among tbeae are the chamberlaiat wboee aalaiyi 
aammta to ahont £$ ateilwg a day; the treaimet 
of the hoaeheld^ whoaneceeda the ohamberlain when 
he dies; the master of the wardrobe^ whose salary 
amnuatstpjffS 1Q(. a day* and naaally aweeeda the 
former; and the keeper of the seiagUo, who haa 
^aday. The white eannoha are bMight up with 
theichoglansb and are taken from the fourth sdiodi 
to serve the grand aei|^or# who emj^oya them in 
the government of Ua other s^aglios, and his semi? 
naries of yooth at Constantinople, Adaianople, and 
ether plaoca; hp makea them baesaa of Cairo# 
Aieppe, aad other dlies, and sometimea vixaara of 
the bench. 

The black enmmha and women eerve the sdl^ 
tanas; they are brenght up like the white onaa» 
and afterwards serve and wait at the aultanaa gate. 
Their b|iainefs ia to oarry w€$B%g9§ and notea from 
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4lef«ltaDU to «!• ea)pMi^ ta be MirwtA t6 iht 
^mkmh and to aMcnd « the kdin ia MckaeaB and 
hegith. 

Iii the iBera|;lio tlitare are abo ImftMms, tmnblers, 
VMioianft, wreatkn, and unitea: tfaeie last are m 
ip^at reqtieBt, becaaae the ^rand ieij^ioir thinks it 
heneatb his dignity to speak to aiijr about hiai fami** 
Uarly, and thevefiMe makes faivself merry ^dith these 
mritefl» who, though deaf and daiinh, wiU reason aa4 
dsseoiirae of any thaag by aeds and sigmu 

Hie old sen^lio is about three qnartev ^« milf 
jh eoBspaas, and seated in the finest ynfft of the 
eitjr. It is sarronnded with a high wriA, and eon- 
tains Tcey handsome hnilding!^ bnt has moij one 
gate, fdiioh is ef iron, and l»pt hy agued'of vhite 
eunuchs. Its inhabitants are ofdy MFomen and 
ewmcfas^ die former being Ae euUanes ef ihe de- 
eeaaed grand seignior/and sneh aahaveleikliinie 
disgnee ivith the enllan, either fisrilmr ill hehn- 
vionr, or for some infirmity or defiset, whidi;reml€n 
thmn unfit ftr his bed; they am governei by en 
eU woman, called Oe wmnantoVeiseer. Xho aal- 
tanas haive aepante lodgii^, and are pretty well 
served, though mneh bennsth the dignity they 
enjoyed in the sullen- s eeiag^ie; howeeer^ if llkey 
are rieh, they lake eare.to.mafce it knowit end that 
pmenies them a-hnsband. 

Neer the sea^eide tiie ^rand^digniM hes a st^Ie 
of a thonsmidJiMraes^and lesser stetdesathishoosep 
ef pkaanxe in tiie country. He has ialso stnds in 
Bnfsa» AdriasiO|de, and many other ]^es, for stsdl* 
iliens, whioh furnish him erith wry finecolta. iHorsep 
aeeUkewise. daily sent him from Cairo, Damasene, 
xBejgdadt and other fdaees by HhB basses. For hie 
meaner jervintsJie hathorseifiromWaUacada; and 
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for his hsiggMge Ave thoasand mviM, to eMtrjpnU 
lions, ehesti, mtet, sad other naeeMunes for tra^ 
veiling. 

The seraglios in G>nstaBtinople^ built by private 
^rsoDS, make a disagreeable appearance^ to pre- 
vent their giving jealousy to the grand seignior, 
and are inclosed by very high walls. They have, 
however, very beautiful apartments, adorned with 
gold and azure. In the halls and chambers is a 
rising, about a foot higher than tiie floor, which 
they call a divan. This riring is covered with richer 
carpets than ^e rest of the room, and with embroi- 
dered cnsUoas, set dose to the waU. Here tiiey 
rest, receive visits, and spend most of the day. 

Thare^are-also many great bnildings in this city, 
called bans; widi galleiies and chambers, buih of 
frecHrtone rottnd a court, where merchants have 
both lodgings and warehooses. The catavanseras 
are buOt inthe same manner as the bans, but are 
mdy used to lodge poor travellers, and the servants 
belonging to caravans, who have rooms these for 
litAe or nothing. The faooses of Constantinople are 
very indiflfereirtly built of wood, and the stnets are 
crooked, narrow and uneven. 

The suburb of Constantinople, which is called 
Cralata, is only separated from it by the port, in 
which there are small boats and wherries to carry 
passengers. Galata is a pretty large place, and the 
houses are well built. Many Greeks live there, and 
the Franks or Christians have even five monaster 
Ties, and as many churches. By the sea-side there 
is the finest fish-market in the world. The Greeka 
here keep many taverns, which draw the Turks hi* 
ther from Constantinople, who are very insolent in 
their drink. Beyond Galatt liei Pera^ a large bo- 
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ttmgh, separated oi>Iy by biirfiiig-place8« and in 
this town reside the ambassadors from Christian 
princes. There is also a large yillage, named Cas- 
snmpasha, separated from Galata by the burying- 
places^ where is the arsenal for bnilding ships and 
galleys, in which are 120 docks, and a magazine 
of arms for 60,000 men; bnt it is inaccessible to 
Christians. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the persons, dress, and maDoer of eating and drinking among 
the Turks; their religion, marriages and burials. Themilitarj 
gorernment of the empire, with the different orders of sol- 
diers. Of (he ciTil goTernment and distribution of justice, and 
the punishments inflicted on offenders. 

THE Tnrks are generally well*shaped, and of a 
robust and strong constitution, having scarcely any 
crooked persons or cripples among them. Their 
habit appears graceful. Next their skin they wear 
a pair of drawers, and oyer them a shirt and a doli- 
man, made of sattin, tafifety, or other neat stufi^ 
which reaches down to their heels, like a close* 
bodied cassock: it is qntlted in winter, and thii 
they gird about them with a sash or leathern belt^ 
which is sometimes adorned with gold and silver, 
and persons of great distinction have them orna- 
mented with precious stones. In this girdle they 
also carry theb pouch for tobacco. Over the doli- 
man they wear a kind of aight-gown, which, in 
winter time, those who are able line with rich furs. 
Their stockings are of doth, footed with red or 
yellow leather, and their shoes are of the same 
colour. Their heads are covered with a crimson 
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velvet cap^ about wUeSi tkey wrap a red or white 
turban, whicb is a scarf <tf linen or silk stuff, many 
ells long. 

The janizaries wear« upon so^e particul« occa- 
aions« a fercola^ or oey of ceremony, which hanga 
down behind, and has a.pip^ of gijtt leather before^ 
^f a foot long, that reaches to the middle of their 
foreheads; but they generally wear a turban oi 
white, red, or other silk. 

The Turks shave their heads, and say the devil 
nestles in long hair ; but they have a great esteem 
for a person with a venerable beard. They account 
it a g*reat affront to take a man by the beard; and 
swear by the head or beard of their father, the 
grand seignior, or the like. They salute each other 
by laying their hands upon tlieir heart, and bowing 
a little, saying. Peace be with you, when the per* 
son saluted returns the same answer. The left lumd 
is the most honoursfcle side with the Turks, from 
its bdng the sword side. 

The Turkish woinen are generally beautiful, 
straight, smd well-shaped ; but they never go abroad 
without a veil. They paint their eyebrows of a 
blackish colour^ and theiv nkils of a^ reddish brown, 
Thfigr are cleai^y aqd i>eat| fsom tjl^eir bathing twice 
a week : their elothing is much like the men's^ 
except thmr head-dr^ss ; for they have a long tress, 
of hair that hai^ d0wn to the small oC their backs; 
and if they want hair, they imc an artificial tress, 
or a ease g€ satin.. In the house they cover their 
beads with a caf^ of redi elqthK li^4: our night-caps^ 
but with four points on the top; to the middle of 
which those/ wJho can affii^rd it stitch a round of 
pearls, and tie it below with a hwa^kerchief of fine 
stuf{; wrought with flowers of gold md silk; but . 
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wfien they go abroad, they change it for one made 
of gilt pasteboard, and muiBe their heads so in 
linen cloth, that nothing but llieir eyes are unco« 
Yered : even their shift-sleeTCS cover their hands^ 
for it is esteemed indecent to show any part of their 
bodies. The head-dress of the ladies is made up of 
handkerchiefs of several colours, wrought with gold 
and silver, adorned with all manner of precious 
stones, and with many sorts of floWers. They can 
put it off or on without undoing it, and usually 
wear it several days, and then put it into another 
fashion ; but it is frequently so heavy as to be btir- 
densome to them. Their outward garment is a 
white gown, edged at the bottom with gold laces 
and fringes, and, like the men% lined with furs in 
winter. The ladies of the seraglio sometimes wear 
a fur cap, and others a routid plattne with feathers 
on each side. 

As the Turks make gjeat use of bathing, they 
have many handsome bagnios in every town; and 
the smallest village is seldom without one. They 
are all made of the same fashion, and difier only 
in their size and ornaments. All who go into them 
shave off the hair of their bodies, and go in naked, 
except a napkin about their waists, after their hav- 
ing been well rubbed by a servant, both behind 
and before. Such as cannot shave themselves, fetch 
off the hair with the powder of a certain mineraU 
called rusma, which being mingled with lime and 
hot water, and laid upon any place, will fetch off 
the hair in half a quarter of an hour's time. In 
Malta they use orpiment for the same end. After 
bathing, a servant cleanses the body from all filth 
with soap and cloths, and then they are dried with 
warm napkins. The poorest man or woman goes to 
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the bath at least once a week, the women being 
only served by women ; for it is a capital crime for 
the men to go into a bath where the. women are. 
Great persons have them in their houses for them* 
selves and wives. 

The Turks have no sumptuous feasts, and, not 
being fond of luxuries, cook their meat themselves. 
Their usual food is pilaw, which is rice boiled with 
a pullet, a piece of beef, mutton, or the like ; or, 
for want of meat, with butter. Their bread is light, 
but coarse and flat, like our biscuit. They spread 
a carpet of Turkey-leather on the ground, and, 
squatting down cross-legged, like tailors, eat it 
with wooden spoons, saying, before they cat, In 
the name of God. They puU their meat in pieces 
with their fingers, for they never use knives and 
forks, and then every one takes his share. They 
seldom drink at their meals, but having eaten, rise 
and drink water; and then return thanks, by say- 
ing, God be praised; and having finished their 
meals, they wash their hands. 

They usually drink water, because wine is for- 
bidden by the koran; but the debauchees say, that 
this is a counsel and not a precept; but there are 
yery few who drink it publicly, except the janiza- 
ries. Persons of all ranks drink at least two or three 
dishes of cofifee every day. They have also sherbet, 
a very pleasant liquor, of which they have several 
sorts, made of sugar, lemon-juice, musk, ambergris, 
and rose-water, and they are very fond of opium. 
At their great treats they give cofiee, sherbet, and 
perfumes for their beards. They spread quilts upon 
the ground for their bedding, and every one lies on 
his own. They smoke tobacco, and divert them* 
selves with playing on the tambour, which is a 
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kind of lute, but laugh at the Franks for taking a 
walk ; for they esteem it ridiculous to walk merely 
for the. sake of amusement. They entertain their 
company with discourse, or a game of chess, 
draughts, tables, and a game called macala, at 
which they play with shells and boxes like our ta* 
bles. But though they spend whole afternoons at 
these games, they never play for money or any thing 
of value. They are also fond of puppet-shows, which 
are performed in a different manner from ours, and 
are more agreeable; but their songs and attitudes 
are very obscene. The recreations of the soldiers 
are, shooting at marks with bows and arrows, and 
shooting with a harquebuss running. 

The Turkish language, though not very copious, 
is grave and pleasant, and, with a little supply 
from the Arabian and Persian, is rich and elegant 
enough. The Turks are not fond of the sciences, 
yet have doctors of their law, who explain it with 
great art. Some study astrology, and many of them 
pretend to fortune-telling, and have several methods 
of divinatiqp. They are also fond of poetry, in which 
they have pretty conceits ; but in this they gene* 
rally use the Persian tongue. 

The religion of the Turks, though it contains 
many excellent moral precepts, is full of absurdi-' 
ties. Mahomet made use of the Old and New Tes* 
tament in composing the Koran; but the Turks 
hold, that it was written in heaven by God him- 
self, and brought, chapter by chapter, to Mahomet, 
by the angel Gabriel. It is written in pure Arabic, 
and the Turks believe that it cannot be translated 
into any other language. This book contains all 
their civil and paiion laws, and is also their rule of 
faith. By thi^ bpok they are taught to believe in 
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And worship God, the eternal and almig^hty Creator 
of heaven and earth ; and aooomit it impious to re- 
present him either by paintiiigs or atatnes. They 
adhere etrictly to the doctrine of predestination, 
and imagine that death is anavoidable, l>oth in 
peace and war; beUeving that those who are killed 
by their enemies would have died at home if they 
had net gone to 'fight ; and, for the same reason, 
they seldom eirieavour to escape the plague, or 
other infectious diseases. 

They believe that Jesus Christ was conceiyed 
from the breath or the spirit of God, in the womb 
of the Virgin; that he was a great prophet; that 
he wrought many mifacles among the Jews, and 
foret<4d the coming of Mahomet, under the name 
of the Comforter, but deny that he was crucified; 
imagining that as he was going to the cruei^xion, 
he was caught up into >heaven, and Judas placed in 
his room, >;rtio was crucified in his etead. They her 
lieve that Jesus Christ shell come to judge Uie worlds 
and reign forty years in Damascus, where he shall 
marry and have children, at which time Antichrist 
shall arise, and deceive many; but Christ shall de* 
stroy him, and afterwards ascend into heaven; and 
then the day of judgment shall come. In short, 
they give great honour to Jesus Christ, and the 
Virgin Mary ; and If they hear any man speak ill 
of them, they will chastise him as severely as if he 
spoke against Mahomet; for they believe, that ihe 
Gospel was sent to Jesus, as the Law was to Moses, 
and the Psalms to David. They beltere all the pro* 
phets, and that paradise shall be filled with the 
just, and hell with the wicked. But though they 
deny a purgatory, they maintain that there is a 
place called Araf, between parad^e and hell, where 
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thoflB BhaU he pkced wfto have doA^ neither goedt 
aw evifc hk pteadiie^ IVfohpiBet promisfs the bles-^ 
«ed deUetoaft gardens^ full of pLeasai»t fniita aad 
ftWHtaiiiSj, rivera of \rater» viiilk, wine aad hoaey^ 
aettrket aad ^een elothfaig, and virgins ever young 
ai»d beaa^ifiil^ witfi black eyes^ and skins as whit« 
99 a otew-rlaid egg~; and that God shall appear toi 
them every Friday: that those who are in heU shall 
drifiik soaldiiig-hot water, and eat oi the frait of thci 
ti?eezaco«i: that, if they have faith, after all tlu^ir 
sins shall be consumed, they shall be washed iui thci 
watev Selsabonl, aiEid admitted into paradise ; but 
such » wmt faith, aad are mere atheista* shall 
huni eveiiastiiigly in hellrfire. 

They have, however, a sect among them,, stiled 
the SflCEadu* who^ are of opinioii^ that the happi- 
nenB of the other world consists in the contempla-* 
tion of th^ divine nature, bbA not in sensual enjoy- 
meptis: and anotiier sect that believe transmigra- 
ting Of that the souls of the deceased go into other 
animals, which renders them extremely tender of 
them. 

l^iey piay for the dead, and acknowledge guar- 
diaivaQgela, who wait: upon them in all places,, ex- 
cept when> they go 1p do their OQcasions, and then^ 
they leave them at the door* They aay, that when 
a ma» is buried-, hi3 soul retQm^ to his body, and 
two aagels^ called IMbinker and Guancquir, come 
ta liimr; and; if he has. lived ill*, bring him a fright* 
fttl monster, tha^represmta his sins and.had:actiQnii» 
to torment him, till; the day of judgmwt; but. if he 
hea liived well, tiiey Imng him a lovely creature, 
that;i!epimiiei|ts his good deeds» affords him cantfort, 
andr stays with.him till< he U called to judgment. 

They believe that^npt mly good MussulmanQ^ 
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but even some particular beasts and fovis, shall 
enter into Paradise ; as Abraham's lamb ; Moses's 
cow, whose ashes are mingled with the waters of 
purificaticm; Solomon's ant; the queen of Shefoa's 
parrot, that brought her the first news of Solo- 
mon; Esdra's ass, which they say was raised to 
life many years after it had been dead, to prove a 
resurrection; Jonah's whale; the little dog Cut* 
mer, that attended the four sleepers, who slept 
372 years ; and Mahomet's camel, that carried him 
from Mecca to Medina. 

They name their children as soon as they are 
bom, when putting some grains of salt into their 
mouths, and lifting them on high, as dedicating 
them to God, they say, " God grant M. that 
God's holy name may be as sayoury in thy mouth 
as this salt, and that he may preserve thee from 
being too much in love with the world." As 
to those who die young before they are circum-: 
cised, they believe they are saved by the circum- 
cision of their father. 

They do not circumcise their children, like the 
Jews, at eight days old, but at eleven or twelve, 
and sometimes fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
when they make a profession of their faith in these 
words: There is no God but God, and Mahomet is 
his prophet. Upon the day fixed for the ceremony, 
the boy is set on horseback, and carried about the 
town with music; and being circumcised in hig 
father's house, a feast is made for all the relations 
and friends, at which they are merry, dance and 
sing, and th#next day the guests make presents to 
the child according to their quality. Upon extra- 
ordinary occasions, some are admitted to circum* 
cise at seven or eight years old^ but, in case of po- 
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yerty it is more usual to stay tUl fourteen or fifteen ; 
and then^ if the parents are unable to defray the 
ezpence, they wait till some rich person is circum- 
cised, who, upon this occasion, makes presents to 
the youths that are circumcised with. him, and 
gives liberal alms to his poor neighbours, that 
by their prayers the grace of God may descend 
upon the new Mussulman and his whole family. 
When any renegado Christian is circumcised, two 
basons are carried after him, to gather the alms 
which the spectators freely give him; though they 
have a common proverb. That he who has been a 
bad Christian will never be a good Turk. Those 
who are uncireumcised, whether Turkish children 
or Christians, are not allowed to be present at their 
public prayers; and though there are no persons to 
keep them out of their mosques, yet if they are 
taken in them, they are b^rnt aliye or impaled. 

The Turks receive the ten commandments of 
Moses's Law, to which Mahomet has added fiv» 
others; 1. To believe in one only God* and to 
worship him alone ; 2. To fast during the Rama* 
dam ; 3. To pray at the hours appointed, which 
are five times a day; 4. To give the poor yearly 
the fortieth part of their substance; and, 5. To go 
in pilgrimage to Mecca once in their lives. 

The first of these they observe very punctually^ 
showing great veneration to God and his name, 
which they never pronounce, nor hear pronounced^ 
but with the utmost reverence. 

They keep the feast K)f Ramadam with great 
strictness all day, but eat and drink at night. In 
this month they say the koran came down from 
heaven. It begins as soon as such people as are 
purposely set on hills, and high places, can discover 
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fbe new ttabti; ktiA the first creAble fiT§6A, yth6 
brings the news, has a reward given idtt, tod then 
the Ramadam is ordered hy public prMlattfttion. 
in summer time thi6 &rt Is terj trctablesonle ; fdif 
though thejr are scorched up with heat, they Are 
not allowed to drink till it is night. 

When the Raraadatn is ended, the Bairambegini 
with the next new mooh, which is pnbltshefl by 
firing of guns, bonfires, and other rejoicings. At 
this feast the houses and shops are adorned with 
fine hangings, tapestries, and sofas. The streeta 
are filled with swings, ornamented with feitoons, 
in which the people sit and are tossed in the air, 
while they are at the same time entertained widl 
vocal and instrumental music, performed by persons, 
who are hired by the masters of the swings. They 
have also fireworks; and, during the three days of 
this festival, many women, who nev^r stir abroad 
the rest of the year, have liberty to walk about. 
At Ihi^ time they pardon all their enemies, and are 
i^econciled to them; for they think they have tnwit 
a bad Balram, if they keep malice in their hearta 
Against any body. This they call the Great Bairam, 
to distinguish it from the Little Bairam, which they 
keep seventy day* after; and b^sidea these they 
have several other festivals, on all which the 
kt^eples of the mosquea are adorned with Uunps^ 
)placed in various figures. 

They are very exact in praying at the hours ap^ 
pointed, which are always pfeteded by ablntionjr, 
either of the Whole body, or Vaifaing the hands, 
hose Aiid mouth, three times. When they are at 
^rayeWs Ihey are extrehiely attentime, and always 
beKive Mth the greatest revetence. On MondAya, 
Wednesdayisv and Fridays, a preacher mounts thr 
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pulpit in a nasque^ ap4 f Tpoun^ gome part of the 
koraii; which is ^onelu^ded w|th praters for thf 
fultan^ and /pr t^b^ei .access of ^is arms, to whic^ 
fiU the people $9j, 4^ipea. 

^ to die fourth comn^and, they give the fortietl^ 
part of their good^s to the^ fci/o^^^ed, if they havf 
^y, ^1)4 ff apt to their poor neighbours, and for 
W*nt of them to .t^e first they meet. Jhis command 
is well phseryed by th/em, so that I^eggars in Turkey 
lire very uncommon; and indexed, they perform 
great acts of charity, in founding hospitals, bring?* 
ing water ^oto the Ij^ighways, building bridges^ 
^and cara^Tanseras; and thpse devout persons, whp 
have not abiUties to do th,ese things, mend ihf 
highways, £11 the cisterns :v^ith water, apd shew 
Araveller^ the fords, and if offered money refuse 
|t, saying, they do it for God's sake, and not for 
.money. Their charity also ex;tends to birds and 
Jbeasts, some buying Jbirds in the markets to let 
them fly, while others leave considerable sums |p 
.Viaintain a certain number of dogs and cats. If any 
quarrel happens between them, they are obliged to 
use their utmost endeavours to become reconciled; 
and, that this reconciliation may be firm, the 
persQus at variance are obliged before they pray oa 
jFrid^y, which is the weekly sabbath, to protest, as 
in the pr^^ce of God, tha^t they .freely pardon thdif 
enemies^ or else they are taught that their prayers 
will not be Jtieard. 

As to the cqoAmandment of , going to Mecca, it yi 
worse obeyed than any of them* m^ny being hii|- 
dered by want of mpney, and their necessary a0airs, 
from niakiqg Bfi tediqys a pilgrimage : yet every 
year great i^umbers ^o, and these are reverenced 
.ever after, ^^Al^f tl\e ly^mp of hadgiecf, or pilgrim^. 
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Next to these commandments they have several 
prohibitions, which they think they cannot break 
ivithoat sin: as, 1. To make or have figures of 
man, woman, or beast; 2. To lend money upon 
usury, from which they abstain, though they make 
bargains that differ but little from it; 3. To eat 
unclean meats, as hogs and the other creatures 
forbidden by the Jewish law, and this they strictly 
observe; 4. To drink no wine, which is also ob- 
served by most of those who ^ke a profession of 
religion. 

The Turks have their clergy to resolve their 
doubts, and celebrate divine service^ The chief 
ecclesiastic is the mufti, who is choSen by the 
grand seignior, and whose ordinary residence is 
at Constantinople. He is married, and held in such 
veneration, that the grand seignior rises to meet and 
salute him : but as the Turks have no hierarchy, 
he has no power over the iraans or priests, of which 
there are several orders. They have also different 
sorts of monks, of which the dervises are the chief. 
They live in common, and have their superior; 
go very mean in their apparel, and wear on their 
heads a cap of white felt. Every Tuesday and 
Friday they dance in the middle of a hall, where 
are two pulpits, one for the superior, and the other 
for the vicar ; and at the other end is a scaffold, 
upon which several of the dervises play on flutes 
or drums. When they have sung some prayers* 
the superior delivers a sermon upon some words of 
the koran in Turkish, that are read to him by the 
Ticar in Arabic. This being ended, the superior 
and vicar come down from their pulpits, when the 
dervises saluting the superior, fall into a dance, 
taming upon their left foot with pfoiigiou^ swift* 
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neuB, one playing to them on a kind of flate. The 
music ceasing, they stop in an instant, not at all 
disordered by their circular motion, to which they 
have been trained up from their infancy. This is 
done in memory of Mevaluna their founder, 
who, they say, continued this circular motion four* 
teen days without eating or drinking, and then 
falling into a trance, received certain revelations 
concerning the institution of their order. The 
Turkish dervises may leave the convent, if they 
desire it, and enter into) the state g{ matrimony. 

The Turks have three sorts of wives : first, tiieir 
lawful wives, whom they take after this manner. 
The man who desires to be married agrees with 
the nearest relations of the maid, about the dowry 
they will give their daughter or kinswoman, before 
a cadi, who writes it down, and having got an 
iman to bless his marriage, leads the bride to his 
house, her baggage being carried on horses or 
camels before them; and there they feast and are 
merry, the men and women being entertained by 
themselves ; they have commonly music and puppet- 
shows, and also women, who shew tricks for the di- 
version of the company. These wives they, may 
divorce when they please, by telling the cadi, that 
they part with her for three crimes: bat if a man 
puts his wife away wrongfully, he must give her 
her dowry. A woman thus divorced must not marry 
another husband till four months after, that she 
may know whether she is with child; for if she be, 
her former husband must keep it. They may have 
abo wives of Reben, which they take with less 
ceremony : for they only go to the cadi, and tell 
him that they take such a one to be their wife, pix>- 
mising to give her so much on her being divorced. 
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This the icadi wtitiP down, ani ^iv^i ibo man • 
mf>7* Tiieir otber wires are w9iQa« fl]ia?e9, bat 
iMieir cbil4reii ara held as legitimate as thosa of 
tbsJr other wiyes* if the ]uiiA>Md mfraocbisas Aem 
>)r his vriU; atherwise Hh^j rewm slaves ta Urn 
eliett Mm hj the lavful wife. If a Turk h«a 
fKkildrenby a slave he has taken to his bed, he is 
iKit allawad to sell fiar; hat if she proves banrepu 
sAie may be add. 

The wives are not allowed ta div^rpe their 
husbands, unless they ace deniad what they tore 
« joat eleim to : as bread, pilaw, cofifee, the use of 
the bed once in eight days, and money to go to the 
bagnio a week ; for if they fiul in these, they may 
go to the cadi, and demand a divorce ; m4, if kp 
£nds upon em{uiry their complaints just* he grants 
|heir eutt. 

Wihei^ any one is 3ifk» the iniaas ^o and pray 
with bim ; iand if he ^^, the bowlings of the 
fraaaen, wbp cry out as if in despair, mabe it 
Imown to idl fheir neighbours, who immediately 
^ toeondde with them, and in a kind of singing 
4aiie repeat the praises of the dead^ These are 
^bcignn as oft^qi as any new visits are made. M 
length the relations wash the body, sh^Jre off all 
.ihe hair, ^and burn ineense about it, to scare away 
iavil spirits ; then praying to Gqd to be mescifid to 
^liflft, wrap him up in a sheet, and put him into 
aa i^offin with bis face downward, covered with a 
pall, wbich for .common persons is red. He is car- 
jsifid to the burying-plaee with his bead iforemost, 
the priest going before repeatuig certain prayers. 
After tiie corpse, which is carried oaa bierbyfdnr 
-bearers, follow the relations and friends, the women 
oominglast, an^ bowlings if distracted. 9eing 
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feome to the bttryhi^'plAee, Aey Mk« the bo^ out 
(»r the coffin, and pnt it in the earth. The btiryinf^ 
placed are always without their towns, that the ait 
tnay not be infected by the corrupt taponrd of the 
l^rayes; and usually on the aides of the highway, 
that travellers may pray for the deeeaied^ Afleif th« 
body is interred, the relations and fHehds coitie fbf 
sereral days and pray at the grtwe, that 6^od would 
deliirerthe soul of the decreed ttom fh« termenti 
of the black angels. Many on Ttidays Wmg tneat 
and drink to thegrares, and leave i% there £m* tra« 
Tellers, that they may pray for ttie dead fot wKost 
Sake it is given. 

The Turkish government resembles that of aa 
atmy, the saine methods being obsetved ifii th# 
eity in times (^ peace, as in the field daring a war. 
The grand seignior hath indeed a double capaoityt 
fhe one as head of the empire, and the other as a 
private person. As head of the empire, he has 4 
daily pay out of the public treasury, and hb commom 
and ordinary expences, both at home and abroad^ 
are defrayed by the tefterdar, or tireasaref of th» 
empire. As a private person, he receives pre^ 
sents, fihes, and confiscations, and defrays many 
extraofdinaryexpences, asbuil^ngsfor charitaMe 
uses, and jew^ foir himself and his women. This 
treasury is under the care of his own treasurer. 
Thus in his private capacity he is always extremely 
lich, and f^aently heaps up great treasures, when 
the public treasury is exhausted; so that in his 
^MaM he is oAen under the necessity of lending great 
rams of money to the puMSc, which they are sure 
punctually to repay. 

The next in office in Ifie goremmtnt is, the 
Vizier aaem, or thisf minister^ who has snch powet 
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and inflnence^ that the grand seignior caUs him 
tutor, and indeed he has the sole administration of 
the goyemment, both in peace and var; for the 
sultan, abandoning himself to his pleasures, leaves 
every thing to him; and this happens not more out 
of luxury, than from maxims of policy. But 
when the grand seignior is an active prince, and 
will look into business himself, or is ready to hear 
complaints against the prime minister, the vizier 
has then but a small degree of authority. When the 
sultan goes to war, he carries with him all the 
officers of the court, and even the mufti and the 
judges : this is also done by the grand vizier, when 
the sultan stays behind ; but he leaves a substitute, 
called the kaimacham, to discharge his office in 
his absence, and all the other great officers of state 
leave their substitutes in the same manner: so that 
the g^and seignior has the same regular court he 
had before. In case the sultan removes to any 
other' part of the empire, substitutes are appointed; 
so that, notwithstanding the absence both of the 
grand seignior and vizier, the city has the same 
form of government as if they were all there, only 
these deputies dare not meddle in a&irs of great 
importance, but receive orders from their prin- 
cipals abroad. The government being thus sup- 
plied, there is no need, except upon extraordi- 
nary occasions, for the ambassador of any nation to 
attend the vizier's person, since they may dispatch 
their business in Constantinople, the resident of 
Germany only excepted, who continually attends 
the vizier's camp at some reasonable distance. 

As to the army, which consists of horse and 
foot, it is punctually paitl once in two months. The 
infantry are of several orders^ as the capigis of 
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pbrters^ who keep the gates of the seraglio, stand 
round the grand seignior when he giycs audience to 
ambassadors^ and put to death those who are fallen 
under his displeasure. These amount to 3000. 

The solaques are the grand seignior's life-guards, 
and attend him when he goes abroad in the city : 
they wear a doliman with hanging sleeves, and a 
cap stuck with feathers in the form of a crest; 
their bow always hangs on their arm, and their 
quiver is full of arrows. 

The chief of the infantry are however janizaries, 
who are either children taken for tribute, and edu- 
oated in the schools of the seraglio, or renegado 
Christians, and some few Turks. This order was 
instituted by Ottoman, the first Turkish emperor. 
They call one another brothers; they will not 
sufier the meanest of their body to be in the least 
injured, and none but their officers dare lift up a 
hand against them; for no interest or money caa 
save the life of him who has struck a janizary. 
Upon which account, ambassadors take them into 
their retinue, and travellers hire. them for their 
guides. The janizaries of the porte are 12,000 in 
number, and live in two inns or colleges, contain- 
ing 160 chambers. The whole number, however, of 
th6 janizaries, is 25,000, and there may be 100,000 
more, that purchase the name and privileges of 
janizaries, to avoid paying their debts and taxes ; 
but these neither serve in the army, nor receive pay. 

The grand seignior's cavalry are the chiauses, 
whose employment is very honourable, for they 
execute most of the commands of the grand seig- 
nior and his bassas, and are even sent on em- 
bassies to foreign princes. 

The lipahis are the ordinary light horse, and are 
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about 12,000 in number, divided into two bodies. 
The grand seignior has also a numerous militia, 
raised and maintained, by such persons as hold their 
lands by military tenures. These gentlemen are 
denominated either zaims or timariots, according 
to the number of men they bring into the field : a 
zaim being obliged to raise from four to nineteen 
soldiers, and a timariot no more than four. The 
zaims and timariots are also obliged to find men 
for the seaH9ervice ; and both of them are to senre 
in person by land, but the timariots only on board 
the fleet. The horse, raised by the zaims and tima- 
riots only, are computed to amount to 100,000 men. 

The tributary countries, as Tartary, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia, are also obliged to raise a certain 
number of troops. Thus the cham of the Crim Tar- 
tars is to join the Turkish army with 100,000 men, 
when required. 

As to the distribution of justice, the divan is the 
great council and assembly of the nation, where all 
affairs of state are debated, and all suits in law 
finally decided ; for any person may be heard there, 
whatever be his country, quality, or religion ; the 
poorest man has liberty to ask justice of the grand 
seignior, in person, and to deliver his petition; 
which having read, he gives sentence according to 
its equity. If it be for debt, the vizier sends a chi- 
suse to fetch the debtor into court, and the credi- 
tor bringing his witnesses, the prisoner, if found 
guilty, is condemned, and the sentence put imme- 
diately into execution. No trial, unless in a diffi- 
cult case, can last above four or five hours, without 
sentence being given one way or other, so that no 
man is wearied out and ruined by lawyers, nor is 
there any fear that justice will not be adolunistered; 
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becaufle, at the end of the hall where the court is 
kept, is a window covered with black crape, where 
the grand seignior hear» and sees when he pleases, 
without being discerned ; and the judges, fearing 
he may be there, dare not give a partial sentence ; 
for if he discovered it, it would immediately cost 
them their lives. 

Great care is taken that the markets are supplied 
with every thing in plenty, and at reasonable rates; 
and no man dare exact a great price for provisions^ 
unless he has a mind to be bastinadoed and fined. 
There are officers to examine every man's weights 
and measures, who daily go their rounds, and pu- 
nish those who impose upon the public, in these 
particulars, with blows on the soles of their feet, 
and large fines. Every person is obliged to hinder 
quarrels or disorders from happening in the streets; 
for if a dead man be found before any man's door, 
he must pay for his blood 500 piastres ; but if he 
who committed the murder be taken and convicted, 
the other is freed from paying the sum, and the 
murderer is punished ; unless the relations of the 
deceased will agree to an accommodation, in which 
case, the murderer is allowed to ransom himself, 
which is usually done by pay ii^ 3 or 400 crowns. 

The punbhments used by the Turks are bastiuad- 
ing, or striking them on the soles of their feet, or 
buttocks, with switches ; the sufierer's feet are held 
up by two men, and fastened in a wooden instru* 
ment, while two more men lay on the blows, which 
are sometimes three or four hundred; by which 
means, they are not able to walk for three or four 
months. This is the only correction given by mas- 
ters to their slaves, and by schoolmasters to their 
scholars. When they chastise a person on the but- 
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totkn, the party is laid on his belly, and the blows 
are given over his drawers ; in which case, five or 
six hundred lashes are sometimes ^ven, when the 
person is so dreadfully bruised/that great qnanti-- 
ties of mortified flesh must be cut off with a razor, 
to prevent a gangrene. Those who are condemned 
to die, are punished with strangling, hanging, 
drowning, beheading, burning, impaling, or throw- 
ing upon spikes of iron, where they are suffered to 
stick, till they die with hunger, thirst and pain. 
The Turks who turn Christians are burnt alive, 
with a bag of powder hanging about their necks, 
and a pitched cap upon their heads; while the 
Christians who speak against the law of Mahomet, 
or are taken with a Turkish woman, or go into a 
mosque, are impaled, unless they will turn Turks, 



CHAP. IV. 

A description of the cities of Bursa and Smjnia. Tbe cameleoa 
described. A view of tlie city of Epbesns, and of the adjacent 
country. A description of the island of Chio. Of the mastic* 
trees. The islands of Patmos, Naxos, Paros, Delos^ Micone, 
Tine, Nio, Santorini, Polycandro, Milo, Sifano, Thermia, 
Ajora, Scyra, Nicaria and Stanchio, described ; with a parti* 
cnlar description of the islands of Rhodes and Cyprus. 

MR. Thevenot left Constantinople on the 30th 
of August 1656, and sailed in a saick to Montagna, 
from whence he rode to Bursa, called by the an- 
cients Prusia, the metropolis of the ancient king* 
dom of Bjthinia, and in the reign of Orchan^ the 
first sultan, the capital of the Turkish empire. It 
is pleasantly situated, and has such plenty of water, 
that the inhabitants have a great number pf baths, 
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They have Bome waters that run through the town, 
80 hot as to boil an egg ; and of these they have 
made several bagnios, which are so successful in the 
cure of many distempers, that people come above 
a hundred miles to wash in them. This town is 
above a mile and a half in length, and is not en- 
tirely walled, but has a castle standing in the middle, 
on a little hill, which has bastions, that, in the opi- 
nion of the inhabitants, render it impr^nable; but 
as the water, with which it is supplied, runs through 
the town, it may. be easily cut off. The town has 
many handsome houses ; a great number of magni* 
ficent kanes, and about two hundred mosques ; but 
the most magnificent buildings of the city are the 
sepulchres of the first Turkish emperors and their 
sultanas, in so many chapels, covered with domes. 
From Bursa he proceeded to Smyrna, with the 
caravan ; and, as no necessaries are to be met with 
upon the road but water, he was obliged to carry 
with him all his provisions and necessary utensils. 
This city is reputed to have had the amazon Smyr- 
na for its foundress, and her money was, therefore^ 
stampedavith the figure of h^r head*. It is situ- 
ated at the bottom of a bay, ejiteemed twenty miles 
to its mouth, and secured by high moutains on every 
side, from all winds but the west ; and yet these 
mountains are at such a distance, as to have fruitful 
fields between the bay and them, well planted with 
olives, vines and com. From the town to Mount 
Sipylus, is a valley of four or fi^e miles in length, 
and, in some places, near a mile in breadth; which, 
with the gardens about the town, and the town it- 

* As Sir George Wheeler, lu his travels, has gi? en a more ac« 
curate and distinct accoant of this city, and of the cameleoD| 
tban Mr, TheTenot, we shall give his description of them. 
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self, drink up two pretty streams of water, one ri^ 
ing northward from Mount Sipylus, which turns 
seven mills, and has abundance.of fish, and the other 
southward, from Mount Mimas. This last is, for 
the greatest part of the way, brought to the town 
in aqueducts; two of which are well built, with 
stone arches. The Greeks of this city, though th^ 
are very numerous, have but two churches, and yet 
this is the seat of their metropolitan ; but besides 
them, there are here a great number of Christians 
of different nations, sects, and languages. The 
Latin church has a monastery of Franciscans; the 
Armenians have one church, but the English, who 
are the most considerable number, next to the 
Greeks and Armenians, have onlj a chapel in the 
consul's house ; and the Dutch have no greater ad- 
vantages for religious worship. The Turks have 
thirteen mosques, and the Jews several synagogues: 
the tovim is very populous, though it is ill built, and 
without either strength or beauty ; for it is only de- 
fended I^ a little fort at the strait, about five miles 
from the town, whose great guns are its best secu^ 
rity; it is surrounded by a little ditch, and the 
walls are so slight, that two or three great guns 
would beat them to the ground. There is an old 
ruined castle, on a hill above the town, and another 
little old-fashioned castle at the harbour, for the 
galleys and boats. On the other side of the harbour 
is the grand seignior's custom-house, for his own 
subjects ; under the hill, near St. Polycarp's tomb, 
are English and Dutch burying-places ; and north 
of the castle, along the shore, is the new bezestein, 
built out of the large square stones of the ancient 
theatre, in the form of a street, that is to be «hut 
up at each end^ The shops are little rooms, with a 
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copoU over eaeh^ covered with lead, and little 
hdei oa the top, with glass, to let in the light 
Opposite to this building is a very fine kane; a 
little further is the custom-house of the Franks, 
and beyond it, Frank- street, which lies along 
by the watern^ide, and has very convenient ware* 
houses, for lading and unlading their goods; and 
this is the jdeasantest and best part of Smyrna. 

Th^ chief commerce of this city consists in raw 
and Persian silks, grograms and cotton yam. 

About Smyrna are abundance of cameleons, an 
animal which has some resemblance to a lizard, but 
hath his back gibbous, like a hog, and its feet are 
divided, like those of a wood-pecker, or parrot; 
two daws before and three behind, which are not 
separated from each other till near the ends. It has 
a long tail, like a rat, and is commonly as big, but 
it has very little, or no motion with its head. The 
cameleons are in great abundance about the old 
walls of the castle, where they breed, and lie in 
holes and heaps of ruins. Our author saw several, 
and kept two of them twenty days, during which 
he made the following observations : their colour 
was usually green, darker towards the back, and 
lighter towards the belly, where it inclined to a yel- 
low, with spots, that were sometimes reddish, and 
at others whitish; but the green often changed 
into a dark dirt-colour, without any appearance of 
green ; and the whitish spots sometimes vanish, at 
others, turn into the same dirt*colour, and, at others 
into a dark purple. Sometimes, from being green 
all over, they would be spotted with black ; and, 
commonly, when they slept under a white woollen 
cap, they would, when uncovered, be of a white, or 
cieam-colour ; but th^ they would also do, under 
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a red cap, for they never changed red or blnei 
though they often lay under those colours; hut^ 
upon green, they would become green, and, upon 
the dark earth, would change so as exactly to re- 
semble it. Our author, as he was walking by the 
side of the hill, near the old castle, saw many which 
had changed themselves, so as to resemble the co- 
lour of the speckled stone wall, and were grey with 
spots, like moss. He found one on the top of a green 
bush, which, when he first observed, was of a bright 
green ; but as soon as it perceived that he saw it» 
immediately let itself drop to the ground, and, in- 
stantly stooping to look for it, he could see nothing; 
yet, continuing his search, he perceived it creeping 
away to a hole in the rock, being changed into a 
dark brown, exactly like the earth, which was then 
of that colour, after a shower of rain. This change 
of colour is given by nature, for its preservation; 
for it is very slow in its pace, lifting up its leg^ 
^high, and not quick, as if it searched for hold to 
climb up by, which it can do very well by a bush, 
tree, or wall. When it saw itself in dai^r of be- 
ing caught, it opened its mouth and hissed, like a 
snake. The eyes are as wonderful as the variations 
of the colours of the body ; they are large, in pro- 
portion to the size of its head, being generally 
bigger than a pea, and covered all over with a skin 
of the same substance with the body, the grain being 
in circles just to the centre, where there is a hole 
no bi^er than a small pin's head, by which it re- 
ceives light, which Ynust make the angle of its vi- 
sion very acute. The head being immoveable, it 
cannot immediately turn to objects ; but, to re- 
medy this inconvenience, it can not only move its 
eyes backward and forward, upward and downward. 
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one.fiMd on cme object^ and the other mavinj^ ac- 
dwding^toithe uMtkNi oC Mine other object The 
Mngiie 10 a^kind of a little tnmk, of a grisly sub*' 
ttanee, about half an inch long^ and hollow, joined 
to iti thnwt by a itrang^ meinbraneooe and fleshy 
nbitaaee^ in which it is sheathed when in the month. 
It- will deyrt this above im ineh out of its mouth, 
raieared with a glutinous substance to catefa flies, 
which stick tait as tobird*lime, and so are brought 
into the mouth. These flies are their ordinary 
kno^wn food> and they will live witiiont any suste- 
nance, besides air^ a long time, like mai^ other 
animals of the same crtd nature, as liaatds; and 
serpents. Its tail is of a very ^eat use in climbing, 
fbr it wiU twine about any thing 90h £ist, that if its 
feet dip, it w411 sustain and recover its whole body 
1^ it. Our author put one he caught into a glass so 
deep^ that it could not reach near the brim with its 
fbre feet, noe ctald take any hold with* its claws; 
aHid yei it got out, and almost Escaped from him, as 
he asterwards saw, by standing upon its fore feet, 
and hoisting itself up backwards, tiU it caught hold 
of the brim of the glass with its taili by the help of 
which it 'lifted out its whole body. 

Ephesus lies net above fourteen or fifteen leagues 
from Smyrna* In the road to it is a village called 
Sedequi, about three leagues from Smjrma/sitnated 
in a very pleasant and large countiy: flir which 
reason, the European consuls of the last-mentioned 
city, have their country-houses there, and fre- 
quently retire thither to divert themselves with* 
hunting. In leaving Sedequi, Mr. Thevenot pro- 
ceeded, over a very pleasant and large plain, to the * 
once celebrated city of Ephesus, now nothing but ^ 
a confused heap of robbish, pieces of marble, de« 
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molidied yveMs, and broken columns and capitab^ 
That part which is at present inhabited, is bonnded 
on the east by a lar^ phun, that reaches as £ur as 
die sea, and on the sides by high hills. The most 
remarkable building, in this part, is the old church 
of St. John the Evangelist, which had anciaatiy 
four gates, but two of them are walled up. The 
entrance into it is by a descent of sixteen stairs, at 
the bottom of which is a fountain, and on the inside 
are four pillars of porphyry, spotted with black and 
red, twelve feet and a half in circumference, and 
thirty-six feet high, each being one entire piece of 
stone ; these bear up the roof. There are also two 
other pillars of Samian stone, and round the church, 
dh the outside, is a gallery, which has four pillars 
abreast, and six in length, adorned in tiie midst 
with an octagon fountain. The church has two 
domes, and is covered with lead; the Turks, on 
converting it into a mosque, added a minaret, and 
adorned it after their manner ; but its greatest rar- 
rities, when it was a church, were carried to Con- 
stantinople, to adorn the mosque erected there by 
sultan Soliman. 

The castle is situated on a hill, at a small dis- 
tance, and has a very ancient tower still standing, 
on the top of which is a very curious piece of basso* 
relievo, which, as sotie say, represents die history 
of that celebrated Roman, Marcus Curius, while 
others think it is the destruction of Troy: but no- 
body dares come near enough to take an exact 
view of it. There is nothing remaining of the an- 
cient temple of Diana, but a large gate, much 
ruined and defaced ; and on the north side a stone, 
on which a man is represented, with a dog by him, 
and a serpent twisted round a tree. Near two am- 
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phHiiefttreti, tiiat are entirelj rained, is a large 
square, in which are many pieces of broken co« 
lumns, capitals, friezes, and pedestals of a prodi- 
gious size : upon some of them are arches of a vast 
bigness, aild, in the body of one of the columns, is 
a pair of stairs, which leads a great way under 
ground; and, among the ruins, are some remains 
of the ancient baths. Here also is a grotto, called 
the Cave of the Seven Sleepers, who, flying thither 
to avoid the persecution, under the emperor De* 
cius, 250 years after Christ, are said to have fallen 
into so sound a sleep, as not to awake again till the 
reign of TheodosusII., who was a zealous protector 
of the Christians ; when they supposed they had 
slept but one night, though it was near 200 years. ^ 

About an hour's journey from Ephesus is to be 
seen the font where St. John the Evangelist is said 
to have baptized the Christians. It is of grey jasper, 
sixteen feet in diameter; but mangled by travellers, 
who usually carry away a piece of it. 

About half a league further is an edifice on the 
top of a hill, said to be the place where St. Paul 
was imprisoned : there are four rooms still standing. 
From this castle there is a fine prospect over the 
plains and meadows, where the river Meander pleases 
the eye with the variety of its windings, ranning 
with a still current, which renders it hard to discern 
the course of the stream, but flowing faster at the. 
months by which it discharges itself into the sea. 

Not far from Ephesus is an island cdled Scala 
Nova, but by the Turks Cous Adasi, or the Island 
of Birds, in which are made the richest muscadine 
wines of all the islands of the Archipelago. 

From Ephesus Mr. Thevenot went to see the 
wonders of Chio, so celebrated throughout all Asia. 
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This Ua^, vMeh nay be oaUe4-llte.7ftnliM ^ 
Oreeee, ia eighty miles in cireuity.and govenitd by 
Christianfl, though under the-ftttlhority of tibe Tttitk^ 
who command in small mattecs. Xhey choose a map 
gistracy called Cos, one half of whem.are Gteeka, 
and the other Latins ; and this body has tbemanager 
ment of all aflhirs. This singular privil^Bge the 
people obtained by y<dnniarily snbmittii^ to Ma* 
hometll. when he .conquered Greece* Th«*e ue 
several churches bdonging to catholic bishops or 
monks, dispersed through the comntry ; bot those of 
tl|e Greeks are more numerousi the. Latin ohurohes 
bemg 301, and those of the latter fiOO. It is re^ 
markable, that the cer emoniesof the catholic church 
are there performed with as much freedom as in the 
heart of Christendom; so that on CorpnsrChiisti 
day tlie host is carried about die streets under a 
canopy^ without the least fiear of an insult from the 
Turks* Wl|ei| any man is found murdered in this 
island, whether Christian or Turk, the assassin is 
diligently sought for; and, if he is not found, the 
town must pay the price of the blood of him that 
is slain, at the rate of 1 JSQO aspers, which are assessed 
upon every house by the cos; but if tl^ fnur^erer 
is found, his blood pays for all. 

There are twenty-two villages in the island that 
produce mastic- trees, which being pricked in the 
mondis of August and September, the mastic sveafrr 
ing out of the holes made in the bark, runs dma^ 
the tree, and falls upon the ground, where it con- 
geals in^ flat pieces, which, bemg gathered some 
time after, are laid in the sun to dry, and then 
sifked, to separate the dust from the gunu Thcee 
villages produce about a hundred thousand chests 
ofmasticy of which^ diree hundred chests, of afami* 
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dred weigkt each> are suMially paid to the giud 
seignior. This maatic w allowed to be the best in 
the world* It is a white gum, which enters into 
the composition of many ointm^ts, and is chewed 
by the Greeks, to whiten their teeth and sweeten 
their breath. They also pni it into their bread, to 
render it more delicate. 

' The chief of these mastic towns is Callimacha, 
which has two gates, six Greek churches, and a 
nunnery. It is well peopled, and round it are said 
to be thirty Greek churches. At some miles distance 
ftom this town lies Niamoni, or the Old Virgin, 
where is a conyent of Greek monks, which is very 
spacious, and built in the form of a castle. No 
woman is allowed to enter it. There are commonly 
two hundred monks, under the gOTemment of an 
abbot, and they are never to exceed that number. 
Wh^i any places are vacant, those who are willing 
to supply them must pay a hundred piastres, and 
come with their whole estates into the convent, 
where they may enjoy them for life, and then the 
estates mnst be left to the convent, unless they hav^ 
a kmsman who will become a monk, in which case' 
one-^third may be given to him, on condition that, 
at his death, that mustalso go to the convent. They 
live diere every day on black bread, bad wine, and 
rotten cheese ; if they have any thing else they 
nmat procnte it themselves: and, indeed, some live 
well on their estates, and keep a horse to ride out 
for pleasure. On festivals and Sundays, liowever, 
they eat all together in their hall or refectory^ This 
convent annually pays the grand seignior five hun- 
dred piastres; their yearly revenue is, indeed, above 
sixty thousand, and in their treasury they have above 
f^ niillion in.geld; for two-thirds of tlie island be- 
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Icmgfl to them. They have two bells, and there arc 
small ones in every village ; bat the Turks allow 
them no where else throaghout their dominions* 
The church is adorned with many pieces of marble 
and porphyry, and, among others, with thirty-two 
marble pillars ; the dome is full of pictures in mo- 
saic work. 

The chief town of the island has the same name 
as the island itself. It has good houses, and the 
streets are wide enough for coaches; but though it 
is not large it is well peopled, and most of the in- 
habitants are either Greeks or Latins, who have 
each of them a bishop and several churches, most of 
which belong to the Greeks, who have also many 
convents : but the nuns are not so strictly confined 
as to exclude men from visiting them; besides they 
may leave their convents when they please : their 
chief employment there is embroidering in gold, 
silver and sUk. The Latins have five churches in 
the town, the first of which is a handsome and spa- 
cious building, and belongs to the bishop. The 
Capuchins have also a largfe church opposite their 
convent, which is neatly built, and has a spacious 
garden. They instruct all children who are sent to 
them, in the principles of the Christian religion and 
the learned languages. The Cordeliers and Jacobins 
have also handsome churches, the Jews have like- 
wise their synagogues, and the Turks their mosques. 
The town has eight gates, and is defended by a 
pretty good castle, guarded by the Turks, who live 
in it, and amount to about eight hundred men. No 
Christian is allowed to lodge in this building, but 
the Jews annually pay a certain sum, to enjoy the 
security of dwelling in it, for they would find but 
bad entertainment among the Christians, 
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The idand (tf Chics besides the chief to*wn of the 
same name, contains -sixty towns and villages, the 
chief of which is Cordomolo, which has above five 
hondred inhabitants; the country is very fertile, 
and well watered, yielding annually about 170 tons 
of wine. Five miles from it is a fine valley, half a 
mile long, where is a spring of water, to which 
there is m descent of twenty-five beautiful marble 
steps; and at the end of the valley was a temple 
of fine ash-coloured marble, that has been pulled 
down, and the stones broken, only for the sake of 
the iron and lead that joined them together. Be* 
yond this valley is Vichi, a village inhabited by 
900 persons; and beyond it is Gambia, which has 
100 inhabitants, and is surrounded by rocks, hills, 
and woods of wild pine-trees, which they fell for 
timber to build their galleys. Below this village is 
a valley, where stands a little castle, built upon a 
rock, that is almost inaccessible : opposite to this 
eastle is the mount ofSt.£lias, the highest place 
in the island; for it is seen from Tenedos, which is 
above 100 miles distant. It has a church dedicated 
to St. Elias, which is usually covered with mists and 
snow ; and in the middle of this mountain is a large 
spring, that waters the surrounding fields^ which are 
planted with a great variety of fruits. 

y olisso is a large village, seated on a htU^ und, 
contains about 300 houses and 1500 inhabitants A 
It has a castle, built by the famous Belisarius, ge- 
neral to the emperor Justinian, who was forced on 
shore by a storm. The adjacent country is very 
pleasant, open and fertile; and the inhabitants an- 
nually raise 5000 weight of silk. In many of the 
villages are castles and towers, built to defend their 
towns and mastic*trees from th« ravages of the 
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Turks of Natblia, who, croMi^ the m in gsUiyfl 
or boato, come and cany awrjr bodi the people and 
their goods ; for which reaMm th^j have hn&t tow« 
ers, at foar miles distance from each odier, all roond 
the island. 

The isle of Chio is very subject to earthquakes: 
it is exteemely stony, and there is so little rata; 
that, every spring, the Greeks, Latins, Jews and 
Turks, make processions in order to Obtain it; but 
notwithstanding the island is so mountainous and 
dry, it abounds in all the necessaries of life, but the 
wine is thick. Every thing is here extremdy cheafi; 
and excellent partridges may be had for almost no-^ 
thing; fw they breed them tame, and have keepers, 
who drive them out in the morning, and whirtle 
them in at night, vidiich call they always obey. 

As the island was subject to the Genoese, befbra 
it came into 'the possesion of the Turks, the inha* 
bitants dress after the Genoese fashioii, and have 
much of their humour ; the men, however, have 
very disagreeable countenances, though their per- 
sons are well-shaped. Th^ are proud, and yet the 
women of distinction go to market to buy provi-^ 
nous, which they carry openly through the streets. 
The women are very beautiful, and well-shaped, 
and their faces are as white as the jessiunf&e they? 
wear on their heads; but their breasts are scorched 
^th the sun, which ii^ the more surprising, as they 
take as little care of the face as of the breast. They 
are very neat in theb dress, wearing very wd^ite^ 
linen, and the finest stufis they can get, but are% 
not allowed to wear gold and silver, or jevrels« 
They have a very brisk and lively wit, which ren« 
ders them the most talkative women in the worlds 
Both men and women are fond of dancii^; oa- 
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fiandays and holydaya tbey dance all night, pro* 
mifteiioftdyi both in tl|^ cities and villages^ and ^ 
atraqg^f ia freely allowed to join with them. They 
are ao far, from being jealooa, that the women and 
maida are allowed to stand at their doors, to see and 
talk with such men as pass by; and they will be as 
merry and. familiar with strangers, as if they had 
been long acquainted. 

The Chiojts make great quantities of damask, 
satin, taffiety, and other ^ilk stufis, and carry on a 
considerable trade to Grand Cairo, and the mari- 
time cities of Barbary and Natolia; but they are so 
ahajrp, that a man mi|st have all his wits atout him 
to atroid being cheated. LeamiAg is out of use, and 
profound ignoranqe prevfiils amopg them. Such as 
are not obUgied to work, or follow, business, sit 
whole days, under the trees talking together. They 
are also fopd of pleasure, aud drink to e:a^cess. 

Another of the islaqd^ of the Archipelago, boiv 
d^ring upon Asia, is Pat^no, Palmosa or PalmorSi, 
the ancient Patmps, which is but eighteen miles in 
compass, and has only one well built town, in the 
middle of which is the castle, called the monastery 
of St. John^inhabited by 200 Greek monks. St. John 
the Svangelistp being Inim^ed ipto this island, here 
wrote his Jlevelations. There are about 3000 per- 
sons in the island, aU of whom were Christians, 
who pay tribute to the grand seignior; but the soil 
being dry and rocky, they find it difficult to live^: 
though no Turks reside in the island, the corsairs 
put in thcore to careen and tak^ in fresh water. 

The isle of Nixia, anciently Naxos, is one hun- 
dred And twenty miles in compass. It was taken by 
the Turks from the Venetians, ^and there are still 
s«renl. uoble families in it descended j&om them. 
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The land is extremely fertile, especially the valley 
of Damilla, in which are eighteen villages, where 
many cows, sheep and goats, are fed ; and the inha- 
bitants make great quantities of cheese and wine, 
which they send to Alexandria, Smyrna and Chio; 
but their woods are full of rocks and solitary dens. 
There are many monasteries in the islands, and one 
in particular, called Fanaromeni, dedicated to the 
Virgin, which has seventy rooms and a small church; 
but the monks are extremely ignorant, and so vi- 
cious, that one would imagine they worship some 
unknown God« 

By the sea-side, opposite the island of Nicaridi 
are to be seen, upon a very steep and rugged moun- 
tain, the mins of the temple of Apollo ; and it is 
amazing that the stones could be raised to so great 
a height. Near it are four small towns, well inha- 
bited. On the adjacent hills the goats feed on the 
herb called ledum, which leaves a kind of viscous 
dew upon their beards, that turns to a gum, of a 
very good smell, called labdanum, which is gathered 
by cutting off their beards. Upon a rock called 
Strongyle is the temple of Bacchus, built of very 
white marble; but the Turks, and others, daily 
carry it away for their own private uses. There are 
here two archbishops, one belonging to the Latins, 
and the other to the Greeks. The cathedral of the 
Romish archbishop is dedicated to the Assumption 
of our Lady, and is a very handsome edifice. 

The inhabitants have such violent feuds among 
themselves, that sometimes they will not speak to 
one another as long as they live: in this the women 
are more obstinate than the men, and are great 
meddlers in other people's business. The women 
wear their shoes so little^ that they can hardly get 
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their feet into them; and pnt on rach a number of 
coats, one over another, that they are scarcely able 
to walk. The produce of the island is wine, cheese 
and silk, by the sale of which they raise their 
tribute. 

About mx miles from Nixia is the isle of Paro, 
anciently called Paros, which has three castles, seye* 
ral villages, a good harbour, handsome churches, 
and many Greek priests and monks. The antiqui* 
ties of this island, consisting of statues, marble 
chests, &c. were carried away by an English gen--' 
tleman, who took all that he could find both here 
and at Delos, now called Sedrille. This island was 
famous for its quarries of marble, and for the oraclt 
of Apollo; but it is now the resort of corsairs. 

The island of Mycone, anciently Myconas, is 
only about three miles round ; but though it was 
^ce well-peopled, it is now almost forsaken. Over 
against this island is that of Tine, formerly Tenes : 
it is forty miles in circuit, and belongs to tlie Ve- 
netians : it is well peopled, and has a very strong 
castle built upon a rock : it produces plenty of pro- 
visions and silk, but is so overstocked with people, 
that many are obliged to leave it, and dwell at 
BmymaL and Chio. The won^en are here handsome 
and courteous. 

Nio, anciently called O liarus, was not long since 
inhabited by the Albanians, a barbarous and war- 
like people. It is a fruitful country, and abounds 
iujoalu and other, trees, which the natives cut down, 
and sell to other places. 

SantiHrini, formerly called Therasia, is thirty 
miles in circumference, and has several castles, 
amimg which is that of St. Nicholas, built upon a 
black rock, that has a frightful appearance. A 
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Greek bishop has kia Tesidence tliere^ mud aboat 
five hundred persora, most of whom live in cavei, 
eut in the rock^ wUch is of pnmic&stone. The 
castle of Scaro is built on a frightful mountain, to 
steep that those who go up to it must climb with 
their hands and feet. There are here one famidted 
and fifty houses, and the Greeks haVe a ohiirch, in 
which are two images of massy stiver, <one of our 
Xiady, and the other of St. Michael. It formerly 
belonged to the Latins, who have still a Inshop 
there. Between this castle and that of KrgO is a 
hill, that affords a view of the whdte island, which 
is planted with vines, but has no other trees, ex-* 
cept fig-trees and white mulberries. The inhabi- 
tants make more wine than they consume; it is 
therefore bought by their neighbours, and carried 
to Chio, Smyrna, and other places. They make 
Tarious sorts oif stnflsy-and by the sale of them raise 
money to pay their tribute. In this place one thou- 
And souls, almost all Greeks, and the cadi, re- 
side. Their houses are well built, white, and walled 
in. The castle is inhabited by about one hun^d 
and fifty persons, and about it are seven villages, 
but they are ill-peopled. The inhabitaiits of the 
idand live very meanly: their bread, which is made 
of wheat and barley, is as black as pitch, and so 
harsh, that one can scarcely swallow it ; f(Mr they 
bake it but twice a year, on account of theSciJiaving 
•ibo wood but what they buy by the pound from Nio. 
.Besides, they have neither fish nor flesh, and feed 
only on peas, beans, eggs, and biscuit; and havse 
little or no fruit but grapes, though of these they 
have great plenty. The island at a distance nmbes 
a most dismal appearance, the shores being ecctremeiy 
black. 
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' PoUcandxo is a 'pleawnt idand, eight miles in 
enmpSLU, hat ku only one Tillage, in which are a 
himdred bonsea, and aboat three hundred inhabi- 
Mnts. It has three well built churches, and two 
monasteries. The inhabitants are honest, civil and 
courteous, especially the women, who are very 
handsome. They have good bread, fowls and sheep, 
but no wine, for what they drink comes from 
fiantorini. 

The island of Milo is so called from Mylos, a 
mill, because it has many wind^miUs, and affords 
abundance of mtll-stones: it is thirty-six miles 
round, and is very fertile. The inhabitants export 
annually to Candia, Venice, and other places, be* 
tween three and four hundred tons of wine. They 
have a mine of brimstone, and another of pnmice- 
stones; and have some hot-baths, which produce 
salutary effects in several diseases. The port, which 
is six miles long, and three over, has a good depth 
of water. The island has one town, which contains 
UbOO people, and an old castle, inhabited by 500 
more. They have a* Latin and Greek bishop, 
though most of the inhabitants are Greeks, who 
live much at their ease. They are a civil people, 
and the women are very charitable and kind to 
btrangers : they enjoy all the necessaries of life, 
-but have no physicians or surgeons. 

Haifa mile from Milo isGhimolo, or Argentara, 
an* island that has a good: harbour, und a village 
«otstahiing about three hundred people, which was 
horned by the corsairs in 1638. The inhabitants 
Kva very meanly. 

The isle of Sifano or JSfonto, anciently called 
Sifanus, is thirty-six miles in compass, and has a 
castle upon a hill, surrounded with double walls^ 
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and inhabited by three thoasand people. Here Hre 
the only houses in all the island, except some coun- 
try houses of private men. There is here a mona- 
stery of Greeks, built upon a hill: the inhabitants 
have a Greek vicar and a Latin bishop, whose cha- 
pel is small and very poor. The island does not 
produce more provisions in the year, than will 
serve the inhabitants two months; on which ac- 
count they are obliged to fetch them from other 
places. The chief trades here are, weavers, shoe- 
makers and joiners. 

The isle of Thermia, thus called from the Ther- 
roias, or hot-springs found there, is thirty-six miles 
in circumference, The town contains about three 
hundred houses, and has about two thousand inha- 
bitants. The Greeks have here fifteen churches, 
and a bishop, who resides six months here, and as 
many at Zia ; there is also a castle, and a pretty 
village called Mesi. The island is level, and very 
fertile, but has few trees. The inhabitants, who are 
reputed very honest, trade in stuffs, threads, and 
other commodities. The women are virtuous, hand- 
some, and neatly dressed : the people are governed 
by a cadi and four procurators, chosen from among 
the townsmen. 

Ajora is eighteen miles in circumference, and 
dependant on the people of Scyra, who keep shep- 
herds here to feed their sheep. Upon .this island 
there are four churches ; but divine service is only 
performed in them at Easter, when the shepherds 
communicate. The corsairs prevent its bein^ acti- 
vated, by their sometimes landing to seize and carry 
off the oxen and sheep. 

The isle of Scyra, which in vulgar Greek signi- 
fies Mistress, is thus called from its standing in the 
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midst of the other islands, and, by its height, com- 
manding a view of them. It is thirty-six miles in 
compass, and having a dry soil with few trees, 
abounds in provisions, as flesh, fish, and venison. 
The cathedral, which is dedicated to St. George, 
stands at the upper end of the town, and is served 
by several priests, who have a bishop for their su- 
perior. The Capuchins are diligent in preaching, 
catechising, and hearing confessions; whence the 
people appear very devout, and particularly the 
women, who are remarkable for their simplicity. 
They are are almost all Latins, and have several 
churches, but no villages of note, and only some 
houses scattered up and down the country. 

From Chio Mr. Thevenot sailed to the isle of 
Samos, and, taking a view of it, he found it a very 
barren country, eighty miles in circuit, and only 
famous for having been the birth-place of Pytha- 
goras, Polycrates, &c. 

Over against Samos is the isle of Nicaria, an* 
ciently called Icaria, from Icarus, the son of Dedalus. 
It is of considerable length, and full of rocks, in 
which the inhabitants dwell in caverns. These 
amount to about 3000, and are very poor and ill- 
clothed. They apply themselves to swimming and 
fishing up sponges and wrecks. The papas, or rich- 
est men in the island, give their daughters to the 
best divers, who are tried before the maid and her 
father, and he who remains longest under water, 
wins her. The grand seignior's tribute is paid in 
sponges. They have vineyards among the rocks, 
and of the grapes make a sort of white-wine, as 
clear as water, which passes by urine as soon as it 
is drank. With this wine, and with wax and honey, 
they trade to Chio. The inhabitants are strong 
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and well-shaped, but the women are miabresses; 
and as soon as the husband arrives from any place 
in his bo^, the wife goes to the sea-side, takes the 
oars, and carries them home, after which the bus* 
band can dispose of nothing without her leave. The 
Greek emperors of Constantinople, banished thos«^ 
persons of quality, who had oifended them, to this 
island. 

He next proceeded to the isle of Stanchia, other- 
wise called Isola Longa, anciently Coos, which is 
seventy miles in circumference, is very fertile, and 
produces great quantities of good wine. The pott 
is secured by a pretty good castle, in which the 
Turks keep a garrison ; and behind it lies the tow^, 
where there is a tree of such prodigious extent, as 
easily to cover 2000 men ; and the branches being 
supported by a number of stone and wooden pil- 
lars, there are several barber's shops, coffee-houses^ 
and such like places, under them. This island was 
anciently famous for its temple of Esculapius, and 
its giving birth to Hippocrates, the prince of phy- 
sicians, and to Apelles, the prince of painters. It 
belonged to the Knights of Malta, when they were 
masters of Rhodes. Strangers are here more re- 
garded than is agreeable to their husbands. 

He sailed from thence to the castle of Bodrou, 
which lies over against Stanchio, at twelve miles 
distance ; but the port is so shut up with sand and 
mud, that great ships cannot enter it. The enr 
trance to the castle is through seven gates, over 
which are several coats of arms belonging to the 
knights of Rhodes. Beyond the sixth gate is a 
platform of six cannon, pointed towards the sea* 
The last gate is made of iron, and is constantly 
guarded by fifteen or twenty men* The castle is 
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ttfong, and the walls lugb; and botli irt Imilt of 
dtone. It is very strong towards the land, where the 
walls are as soand as if lately bnilt; bat this castle 
tnight be easily taken, by cutting off the water 
brought to it by an aqueduct. The adjacent country 
produces plenty of grapes, figs, and other fruit. 

He next sailed to Rhodes, which is a hundl-ed 
miles from Stanchio. Rhodes has Lycia on the norths 
from which it is parted by the sea, that is here twenty 
miles broad . The isle of Cyprus is on the east, Candia 
on the west, and Egypt on the south. It is a hun^ 
dred miles in compass, and, lying in a temperate 
climate, enjoys a fruitful soil; it has several villages 
that are well inhaUted, besides a small and strong 
city. The island has been subject to the Greeks. It 
was taken from the Saracens by the knights hospi-^ 
tallers of Jerusalem in 1309, who held it about two 
hundred years, till it was taken by the Turks undef 
Soliman II. in 1523, rather by the treachery of 
Andrea d'Amaral, chancellor of the order, than by 
force : for being displeased at his not being chosen 
grand- master at an election, he informed the Turks of* 
their weakness, by a letter shot to them on an arrow. 
The town has two harbours, but that called the 
Great Port is not very safe, when the wind is easterly* 
On the right hand, at the entrance of this port, is a 
tower built by the Turks, in the place where the 
old tower of St. Nicholas stood. It is wdl fitrnished 
with cannon, has a bastion behind, and a curtain 
which reaches to the walls of the town. Opposite 
to this tower stands the castle of St. Angelo, which 
is somewhat ruinous. This castle and tower were 
built in the place where stood the feet of the great 
Colossus, one of the seven veonders of the world, be* 
tween whose legs a ship might pass under sail. It 
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represented the sun, and was cast by Chares the 
Lindian. It was seventy cubits high, strode fifty 
fathoms, and carried a light-house in one hand. It 
was overthrown by an earthquake, and, being broken 
to pieces by the Saracens, was sold to a Jew, who 
loaded 900 camels with the metal, and carried it to 
Alexandria in the year 964, 1461 years after it was 
made. The port of the galleys, which is covered by 
the castle of St. Erme, is a good harbour; but its 
mouth is 80 narrow, that only one galley can enter 
at a time. A little above the port is a burial-place, 
in which are fifteen or twenty domes of free-stone 
well built, and most of them supported by four 
arches. On the side of this port b a piazza, and at 
the bottom of it is the arsenal, where the galleys 
and saicks are built. The town has high and well 
built walls, planted on the top with salions; it has 
three gates, one on the sea and two on the land 
side. The streets are pretty broad, paved, and, for 
the most part, covered on each side with pent-houses. 
It has several handsome buildings, among which is 
St. John's church, but it is turned into a mosque. 
The town is only inhabited by Turks and Jews : 
for though the Christians are allowed to keep shop 
in the day time, they are obliged to retire at night 
to the adjacent villages. Lindo, the country of Chares, 
who is said to have made the Colossus of Rhodes, is 
a rock at the point of the island, sixty miles from 
the city, and has a small town upon it, with a very 
good fort. 

From Rhodes Mr. Thevenot sailed for Egypt, 
but meeting with contrary winds, was obliged to 
land at Cyprus, an island famous in all ages for the 
fertility of its soil, the excellence of its climate, and 
the advantage of its situation. In ancient times it 
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was consecrated to Venus, who is stiled by the poets 
the Cyprian Goddess, probably from the wantonness 
of its inhabitants. The longest day is abont fourteen 
honrs and a half. The weather in summer is ex- 
tremely hot, so that sometimes their brooks, and 
even their rivers, have been dried up; and in the 
reign of Constantine the Great, when they had no 
rain for thirty-six years, it was, in a great measure, 
deserted. It was anciently governed by kings, of 
whom it had nine when it was reduced by Cyrus, 
who rendered them tributary to himself; and, long 
after this, the king of Citium is recorded to have 
made Alexander the Great a present of a most excel- 
lent sword, which he afterwards used during his 
whole life. Upon the division of his empire, it fell 
nnder the dominion of Ptolemy; and was sometimes 
governed by that family as a province, and some- 
times as a separate principality, till it was conquered 
by Fortius Cato for the Romans, who carried from 
thence 7,000 talents, which was more than ever 
came into the Roman treasury by any former con<» 
quest. After the division of the Roman empire it 
belonged to the Greeks, from whom it was taken by 
the Saracens, but recovered from them, and governed 
by dukes or princes. In 1191 it was conquered by 
Richard I. king of England, who first mortgaged it 
to the knights of Rhodes, and then gave it to Guy 
of Lusignan, whose family held it for many genera- 
tions. Under these princes it was divided into twelve 
counties, containing forty-eight great cities, and 
upwards of eight hundred villages. The Venetians 
came into the possession of it in 1473, and kept it 
almost a hundred years ; but at last it was taken 
from them by Soliman II. emperor of the Turks, 
after a long and glorious defence. 
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It abounds with com, wme, oil, ragar, honey* 
wool» cotton, shun, verdi^ease, tnrpentine, all sorts 
1^ metals, and most excellent salt. The island has 
several good ports, and affi>rds all the materiala 
requisite for building ships, and all the commodities 
that can be desired for carrjmg on a great trade ; 
but at present it is thinly peopled, and not half cul* 
tiyated. A Turkish bassa has destroyed all the 
sugar-canes, to prevent the Cypriots from having 
too much wealth ; an evil which there is now no 
reason ta fear, for at this day it affords the clearest 
proof, how much a bad government can defeat the 
kind intentions of nature ; since, in spite of all the 
advantages that a country can pdssibly have, there 
never was a more dismal or desolate place than this 
island is at present. From having millions of people, 
it has now scarcely thirty thousand ; from a climate 
that produced a perpetual spring, it is become both 
unwholesome and unpleasant ; from cities and towns 
that extended to each other, there are now only 
villages and heaps of ruins; from the greatest 
aflBuence and plenty, the inhabitants are reduced 
to indigence and starvation; so that the face of 
modem Cyprus seems to refute all that ancient 
authors have said in its favour. Such are the dread- 
ful efiects of a tyrannical government! 

With the first fair wind Mr. Thevenot left Cyprus, 
and anchored in the port of Alexandria, where we 
shall conclude his travels, and give the celebrated 
antiquities q£ Egypt from the more modem travela 
of Dr. Pocoake and Mr. Norden, 
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or 



RICHARD POCOCKE, L. L. D. F. R. S. THROUGH 
EGYPT.* 



CHAP. I. 

Dr. Poeocke arrir •• tt Alexandria. A coneiie aceoonfc of tha 
reTolations of Egypt io general, particularly of Alezandriai 
with a description of the monuments of antiqaitj found in that 
city and its neighbourhood. 

WE embarked at Leghorn on the 7th of Sep^ 
tember, 1737, and on the 29th of the same month 
arrived at Alexandria in Egypt, being only a week 
in our voyage from the lime we loat sight of Sicily, 

For many ages Egypt was governed by its own 
kings, till it was conquered by the Persians under 
Cambyses. At length Alexander, with the conquest 
of Persia, obtained the possession of this country, 
and made Ptolemy, his general, king of Egypt, 

* In these travels we shall unite the obserrations of the Inge. 
oioQS Mr. Frederick Lewis Norden, captain of the Danish navy, 
with those of the learned and Rer. Dr. Poeocke, who both tra. 
felled up the Nile at the same time. The latter Is distinguished 
by his learning, modesty and candour; and, baring an oppor. 
tunity of being better furnished with recommendations to the 
great men of the countries through which he passed, met with 
fewer difficulties, and had the pleasure of seeing and examiniifg 
sereral places, to which the other was denied access, and could 
only riew at a distance. Dr. Poeocke, howeter, was but little 
acquainted with the art of drawing and the rules of perspective^ 
while Mr. Norden was a perfect master of these arts. This gen. 
tleman had improTed hit taste by traTelling into Italy, and his 
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ander whose descendants it remained until it became 
a Roman province. On the division of the empire, 
Egypt belonged to the Eastern emperors ; but soon 
after the establishment of the Mahometan religion, 
it was taken from them by the Saracens, and was 
governed by different families until 1270, when the 
Mameluke government took place, under which 
constitution a slave was always advanced to the 
throne, and no son could succeed to his father's 
crown : but this government was suppressed by sultan 
Selim, and it still remains in the Ottoman family. 

On the return of Alexander from consulting the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, he was so pleased with 
the situation of Rhacotis, that he ordered a city to 
be built there, which from him was called Alexandria. 
This new city became the capital of the kingdom, a 
territory was annexed to it, and it was made a dis* 
tinct province of itself* The Arabian historians say, 
that when the city was taken by the Saracens, it 
contained 4,000 palaces, as many baths, 400 squares^ 
and 40,000 Jews, who paid tribute. 

The ports of Alexandria were formed by the isle 
of Pharos, which extended across the mouth of the 
bay, and towards the west end was joined to the 

acknowledged talents gained him the distinction of being elected 
an associate to the Academy of Drawing at Florence. Though 
not well acquainted with the Eastern languages, he was a mao 
of learning, and of such known abilities, that the king of Den- 
mark sent him into Egypt, to take drawings on the spot, of the 
most remarkable objects; and in this his work is universally 
allowed to have excelled every thing of the kind that has been 
been hitherto published. A person accustomed to draw from 
nature, views objects with great accuracy, and observes beauties 
aud defects' that are overlooked by an ordinary eye. In this 
Mr. Norden excelled; he has also abundance of remarks that 
are new and curious; but his drawings alone are perfect^ for he 
did not live to give that perfection to the work which accon* 
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ccmtinent by a causeway, and two bridges ninety 
paces long. On a rock, encompassed by the sea^ 
at the«ast end of the island, was the famous Pharos, 
or light'house, which seems to be the spot on which 
one of the castles is built, at the entrance of the 
new port; and the pillars seen in a calm sea, within 
this entrance, may be the remains of that superb 
structure. I saw these pillars when I went out in a 
boat in a calm day, and could perceive the bottom ; 
but my making such nice observations so near the 
castle was much taken notice of, and I was told, 
that several soldiers, who were that day on guard 
in the castle, were punished for suffering me to 
examine the port with such exactness. 
. [Nothing can be more beautiful than to view from 
hence the mixture of antique and modern monu* 
ments, which every where offer themselves to your 
view. When you have passed the smallest castle^ 
called the Little Pharrillon, you perceive a row of 
great towers joined to each other by the ruins of a 
thick wall. A single obelisk has sufficient height 
to make itself remarked, where the wall is fallen 
down. If you turn yourself a little further, you 
perceive that the towers appear again, but only in 
a distant view. New Alexandria afterwards makes 

paoies them. His soTerdgn, the king of Denmark, ordered him 
to prepare it for press; but he died before he had accomplished 
it, after having been admitted a member of the Royal Society of 
London. It is to be lamented, that these two gentlemen, both 
of such distingaished merit, did not irsLtel in company. Had 
Mr, Norden known of Dr. Pococke's being engaged in the sama 
parsnit, he would, donbtless, have waited for him at Cairo, 
Their travels might then have been attended with infinite tm* 
proTement, and, from their joint observations, they might have 
composed a work that would have been the admiration of the 
present, and of all future ages. 
To remedy this loss, as much as possible, we have united the 
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a figure with ita minarets ; and at a dirtaace beyond 
this column rises the column of Pompej, a most 
majestic monument. You likewise discover hilli 
that appear to consist of ashes, and some other 
towers. At length the view is terminated by a 
great square building, that serves as a magaaine ci 
powder.] 

The old walls of the city seem to have been built 
on the enunence that extends from Cape Lochias 
towards the east, the remains of a grand gate being 
to be seen in the road to Rosetta; and from thence 
the foundations of the walls may be traced to the 
eanal. The outer walls round the old city are 
beautifully built of hewn stone, and seem to be 
ancient. They are defended by semi-circular towers, 
twenty feet in diameter, and about a hundred and 
thirty feet asunder : at each of them are steps to 
ascend up to the battlements, there being a walk 
round on the top of the walls, built on arches. The 
inner walls of the old city, which seem erected in 
the middle ages, are much stronger and higher than 
the others, and defended by large high towers. 

The palace, with the suburbs belonging to it, 
was a fourth part of the city; within its district 
was the museum, or academy, and the burial-place 

most carious obserTations of each; and in this abstract of the 
works of these justly celebrated aatkars, we hare followed tho 
narration of Dr. Pococke, and hare inserted Mr. Norden's rei. 
narks between crotchets. 

We haTe only to add, that as both these gentlemen wrote the 
aames of all the places they risited by the pronottciation of the 
satires of the country, and, at the same time wrote those names 
according to the sound of their respective alphabets, they must 
necessarily spell them differently: but, to prerent the confosiott 
this might occasion, we have giren Mr. Norden's names at the 
bottom of the pages, and continued those of Dr. Pococke throngk 
the body of the work. 
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of the iingB, vrhere was deposited the body of 
Alexander, in a coffin of gold, \irhich being taken 
away, it was put into one of glass; in this condition 
it probably was, when Augustus took a view of the 
corpse of that hero ; and, scattering flowers over it, 
adorned it with a golden crown. 

The street, which extended the whole length of 
the city, from the gate of Necropolis to the gate of 
Canopus, is said to have been a hundred feet wide, 
and had, doubtless, many magnificent buildings, a0 
appears from the pillars of granite still remaining 
in two or three parts^ Among these were the gym- 
nasium, or public schools, to which were porticoes 
above half a quarter of a mile in extent. Theso 
may have been where there are great ruins to the 
west of that street, and several large pillars of red 
granite still standing. The forum, or court of jus- 
tice, was also probably another edifice in this mag-^ 
nificent street, and might be where some pillars 
remain nearer the sea. 

But the most extraordinary remains of Alexandria 
are the. cisterns, that are built under their houses^ * 
and supported by two or three arches or columns, 
for receiving the water of the Nile by the canal, 
as they do at this day 4 This canal of Canopus comes 
to the walls, near Pompey*s-pillar, and has a pas- 
sage under them. But the water is not only con- 
veyed to the cisterns from the canal where it enters 
the city, but also before, from several distant parts 
of the canal, b}' passages under ground, to the higher 
parts of the city. The descent into these cisterns is 
by round walls, and the water is drawn up by wind- 
lasses. But the great lake, Mareotis, which was 
formerly navigable, is now generally dry, and has 
only water in it after great rains. 

VOL. V. 2 o 
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£Wb are infonned ISy history, tliat the calisli, ot 
tanal, was made to facilttufe commerce, and for 
llhc conveyance of goods firota Cairo to Alexandria, 
^(rithout exposing them to thie dangers that attend 
the passage of the month t)f the N3e. The people 
also reaped another advaritage from it; the city of 
Alexandria being destitnte of iresh water, was by 
this means snpp^lied. Bnt the decay -of commerce, 
and the rnin oif the conntry, no longer •permit the 
Inhabitants to be at the e^penoe of keeping it in 
repair. Hence at present it resembles a ditch iH 
kept up, and has scarcely water enough to supply 
the reservoirs of New Alexandria. However, from 
the place where the aqueduct begins,, it is lined 
'with Walls, which yon may trace the whole lengdi 
Of the plain, (prite into Alexandria. For though 
this aqueduct be nnder ground, Hs vent-holes, at 
certain distances, show the way it takes tO dts- 
tharg^ itself into the reservoirs or cisterns, ^diich 
are only found in the ancient city. When that city 
Subsisted, all the ground it occupied was made hol- 
low for reservoirs, the greatest part of which are 
filled up, and no more than half a dozen reteaio. 
All the arches of these reservoirs are made of brick, 
and covered with the same matter, {impenetrable by 
water, with which the walls and reservoirs are co^ 
vered that one sees at Baias and at Rome, in the 
baths of several emperots.]] 

The materials of ifhe old city have been carried 
away to build the new, so that there are only a few 
houses at the Rosetto aiid Bagnio-gates, some 
mosques, ntnd three convents, wilSiin the old waHs. 
A mosque towards the gate of 'Necropolis is called, 
the Mosque of a Thonsand-^nd^^one Fillairs. Ihere 
observed four rows of pillars to the south and west. 
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and mie row on the otheir sides, It ia saidj t)iatf thU 
laras a church, dedicated to St. M^i^li^i &t which the 
patriarch resided^ it bein^ near the gate without 
which it is said the Evangelist WM martyred. Thf 
other great mosqa? is, that of St* Athanasius, wher« 
there van doubtle#s a church of the same name. At 
the church of the Copti Qonvent, th^y pretend tQ 
have the head pf St. Mark . Th§ Greeks and Latina 
have ako each a convent in the old city; but therQ 
being always some poor Araba encamped about, 
without the walls, it is dangerous being abrpad after 
suurset, when all the company begin to retire. Al) 
over the city are seen fragments of columns, of 
beautiful marble, the reaoains of its ancient graur 
deur and magnificenae. Among tha je^t is an obe* 
lisk, sixty- three feet high, of one single piece of 
granite: but two of its four faces are so disfigured 
by time, that you can scarcely see ip them the 
hieroglyphics, with which they were anciently co^ 
vered. This is still called the obelisk of Cleopatra^ 
Near it lies another broken. 

The lofty Corinthian po|umQ, called Pompey's- 
pillar, is situated on a small eminence, about t^ 
quarter of a mile to the south of the walls; and, as 
Strabp makes no mention of i^, it was probably 
erected aftei his time, perhaps in hQnonr pf Titus 
or Adrian. Near it are some fragments of pillars, pf 
granite marble, four feet in diameter; and it plainly 
appearp, that some magnificent building has bee|i 
erected there, and that this noble pillar was placed 
in the area before it. 8ome Arabian historians say, 
that here was the palaae pf Julius Caesar. This 
piUair is of granite, and, besidsp the' foundation, 
consists only (^ three stwes; the capital is judged 
to be eight or nine feet deep# anA of the Corinthi«n 
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order, the leaf seeming to be the plain laurel or 
bay-leaf. A hole having been found in the top, it 
has been thought that a statue was erected upon it. 
The shaft, taking in the upper torus of the base, is 
of one piece of granite marble, eighty-eight feet 
nine inches high, and nine feet in diameter. The 
pedestal, with part of the base, [which are of a 
greyish stone, resembling flint,] are twelve feet and 
a half high; and the foundation, which consists of 
two tier of stone, is four feet nine inches ; so that I 
found the whole height to be one hundred and 
fourteen feet. 

To the west, beyond the canal of Canopus, are 
aome catacombs, which consist of severd apart-) 
ments cut in the rock, on each side of an open gal* 
lery: on both sides of these apartments are three 
atories of holes, big enough to deposit the bodies in, 

[Upon descending the hill, you enter a plain, co- 
vered with bushes, that bear nothing but capers; 
and, advancing farther, you come to a forest of 
date-trees. Their ,fruitfulness shows the benefit 
they receive from the neighbourhood of the canal, 
whose waters are conveyed to them by some small 
channels made by art between the trees. The bor- 
ders of the great canal are covered with difieren^ 
aorts of trees, and peopled by flying camps of Be^ 
douins, or wandering Arabs, who there feed their 
flocks, by which they maintain themselves in food, 
but in other respects live in great poverty.] 

About four leagues from Alexandria is Aboustir^ 
called by Europeans, Bikiere. This tovm is situated 
on the west side of a wide bay, a chain of rocks ex- 
tending from it to a small island, about half a mile 
long and a furlong in breadth. In this island are 
the remains of some subterranean passage?, and of 
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a pieee of a statue, we conjectured to be a sphynr. 
About two miles nearer Alexandria, are the ruins 
of an aneient temple, in the water, with broken 
statues of sphynxes, and pieces of columns of yellow 
marble. Near this building are other ruins, part 
of which appears to ha?e been a grand portico, 
there being many pieces of columns of grey and 
red granite. To the south of these are many pillars 
of red granite, and, from the order in which they 
lie, seem to have belonged to a round temple. Most 
of them are fluted, and three inches in diameter. 

[Nearer the city are seen on the shore cavities 
in the rocks, used as agreeable retreats; where the 
people enjoyed the cool air, and without being seen 
but when they chose it, saw every thing that passed 
in the port. Some jutting rocks fiimished a delight- 
ful situation, and the natural grottoes in those rocks 
gave the opportunity of forming there, by the assists 
ance of the chisel, real places of pleasure. Entire 
apartments are made in this manner, and benches 
contrived in the rock, afford seats, where you may 
be secured from wet, or bathe in the sea, which co- 
vers the bottom of the grotto. On the outside they 
had little harbours, sheltered from all the winds. If 
they would enjoy the view of the port, they easily 
found a place without the grottoes, shaded from the 
heat of the sun. These agreeable retreats have no 
other ornaments from art, but being in some places 
smoothed by the chisel ; and the rest has the natu- 
ral shape of the rock. 

Opposite the point of the peninsula that forms 
the port, is a cavern, which is commonly termed a 
temple. The only entrance is a little opening, 
through which you pass, lighted by flambeaux^ 
f looping for twenty paces, when you enter a pretty 
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large square hall. The top of the ceiling isnnooih^ 
bttt the bottom and aides are covered with sand, 
and the excrements of beta and other animala that 
harboar there. From hence yon pass through ano- 
ther alley into a round cayem> the top of which ia 
cut in the form oi an arch. It haa foar'gates oppo- 
ate to each other, each adorned with an architrave, 
a eomice, and a pediment, with a crescent on the 
top. One of these gates serves for an entrance; the 
Others form each a niche, that only contains a kind 
of chest, saved out of the rock in hollowing it, and 
large enough to contain a dead body. Thus it ap- 
pears, that what is in the country esteemed a tem- 
ple, must have been the tomb of some great man, 
perhaps a sovereign prince. A gallery, which c<m* 
tinues beyond this pretended temple, seems to show, 
that farther on there are other structures of the 
same nature. 

As to the new city (rf* Aleirandria, it may be justly 
aaid to be a poor orphan, who had no other inherit 
tance but the venerable name of its father. The 
prodigious extent of the ancient city is, in the new, 
contracted to a small neck of land, which divides 
fte two ports. The most superb temples are con- 
verted into plain mosques; the most magnificent 
palaces, into houses of bad structure; an opulent 
and numerous people have given way to a few fo* 
reign traders, and to a multitude of wretches, whp 
are the slaves of those on whom they depend. This 
place, once so famous for its commerce, is no longer 
any thing more than a place of embarking; it is 
not a phoenix, that revives from its own ashes; but 
m reptile, sprung from the duat and corruption with 
which the koran hath infected the whole country.] 
Yet notwithstanding the meanness pf the ))uilding8 
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te gmmA, in several kooses, Imilt rooad cointg on 
f^rticoed, they have placed A gneat vaiiety of oo- 
loffiM, mostly of granite, that were once the onu^ 
-mente of the aixcie&t cifty. 



CHAP. II. 

Tke Attliior trtveh, in compaay wHk tlM E^slMi eoaiii^ 
from Alexandria to Rosetlo. A description of Ctiat tows. 

The places on that and the eastern I) ranches of the Nile de- 
scribed ; particularly Damtata, and the rains of Busirls and 
neliopolls. 

ON the^fth of October wetttmA fvom Akie- 
a&dria, in order to proceed to Rosetto* I& thia 
jonmey I had the honor to accompany the Xnglidi 
^conral. We came to a ferry, ovar the outlet of a 
lake, that is^pposed to have been the lower part 
<ii the Canopic branch of the Nile. On the etiier 
•aide is a kane, where passengers repose, «id AHA 
4liemselves safe firom the attempts of the Arabs^ 
^who rarely go to that side. All the ceontry is b 
wndy desart, where the sand chaqges ao oflen^ 
^tiiat It wonld be diflScolt to find the way, were it 
feiot for eleven pillars erected across liie plain, dt 
«bout die distance of half a mile from eadi other. 
At one of Hiese pilkm en arch is turned, and an 
Earthen vase ]daced under it, which, by same dun 
«ity, is kept foil of Nile water for the benefi^t of 
tknvellers. 

The consul was met 1>y his viee^sonsal of Roset- 
te, and by many ef the French, about a league from 
Hmt town. On coming to some sandy hiUs, I was 
surprised at seeing e magmficent tent, where a 
tiandsome coUalion was prepared. After this repast. 
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we all mounted fine horses^ sent by the governor of 
the city, and each was attended by a groom on foot, 
in which manner we continued our journey to Ro- 
setto. The next morning the governor sent a pre* 
sent of sheep and fowls to the consul, which was, 
probably, returned by a present of much greater 
value. 

Rosetto, called by the Egyptians Raschid, is on 
the west side of the branch of the Nile, anciently 
called Bolbitinum, and is esteemed one of the most 
pleasant places in £gpyt. It is near two miles in 
length, and consists of two or three long streets* 
The hills about this town seem as if they had been 
the ancient barriers of the sea. The fine country of 
Delta, on the other side of the Nile, and two beau- 
tiful islands a little below the town, afibrd a de* 
lightful prospect. To the north, the country is im- 
proved with pleasant gardens of citrons, oranges, 
lemons, and almost all sorts of fruit, variegated with 
groves of palm-trees, small lakes, and fields of rice. 

The inhabitants have a great manufactory of 
striped and other coarse linens ; but the chief bu- 
siness of the place is, the carriage of goods between 
this town and Cairo ; all European merchandizes 
being brought from Alexandria hither by sea, and 
sent from thence, in other boats, to Cairo; as those 
brought down the Nile from Cairo, are here put 
into large boats, to be sent to Alexandria. For this 
purpose, the Europeans have their vice-consuls and 
factors here, to transact their business, and letters 
are regularly brought from Alexandria, to be sent 
to the boats at Cairo; however, letters of greater 
consequence, that require dispatch, are sent by foot- 
messengers across the desarts. 

At Rosetto I saw two of those naked saints, who 
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are cbiQmonly ideots, and are treated with great 
Teaeration in £gypt; one, a lusty elderly man^ 
and the other a youth of about eighteen years of 
age^ I observed the people kistt^he hands of the 
latter^ as he went along the streets ; and was told, 
that on Fridays, when the women go to the buriaU 
places, these naked ideots frequently sit at the en- 
trance of them, when they not only kiss their hands, 
but show them the same respect that was paid to a 
certain heathen idol, and expect to receive the same 
advantages from it. One of these saints I myself 
afterwards saw sitting at the door of a mosque, in 
the high road, without the gates of Cairo, with a 
woman on each side of him; but though the cara- 
van was going to Mecca, and a multitude of peo- 
ple were passing by, they were so accustomed to 
such sights, that there was no notice taken of them* 

About two miles north of Rosetto, on the w'est 
side of the river, is the castle of that town, which I 
went to see* It is a square building, with round 
towers at the comers, built of brick cased with 
€tone; it has port-holes near the bottom: about 
them I observed several pieces of yellow marble, 
many of which had hieroglyphics on them, and 
might be pieces of some broken obelisk. 

While I was at Rosetto, I went to pay a visit to 
the Greek patriarch of Alexandria, who usually re* 
sides at Cairo, and, being introduced by the dra* 
goman, or interpreter^ to the consul, I had the ho- 
nors done me that are usual at an eastern visit. A 
lighted pipe is brought you by a servant ; then a 
saucer of sweetmeats is carried about, and a little 
in a small spoon given to each person. After the 
coffee is served, every one is given m bason of 
sherbet, by a servant with a handkerchief on his 
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arm, for them to wipe after they have drank. When 
it is time to go away, the hands of the guest are 
sprinkled with rose-water, with which he rubs hit 
face. The incense is then brought, which he re- 
ceives, leaning his heAi forward, and holding out 
his garment oh each side to receive the smoke. But 
this compliment is only paid where they would 
show a particular regard; the master making a 
sign for it, when he thinks it time to end the visit, 
or the guests oflfer to go; but is never done when 
the visitor is much superior, till he makes a motion 
to retire. Every thing is done, in these visits, vnih 
the greatest decency, and the most profound silence; 
the slaves, or servants, standing at the bottom of 
the room, virith their hands joined before them, 
watching, with the utmost attention, every motion 
of their master, who commands them by signs. 

I embarked with the consul for Cairo, on the 4th 
t>f November, on board a fine galley. These are 
fiat-bottomed vessels, with three masts: as they 
are nearly half covered, they have one large hand- 
some room, and a smaller, near the stern, for the 
women, when there are any on board. They have 
lattice-windows all round, and svnvel guns fastened 
towards the prow. They sail well against the cur- 
rent, with a good brisk wind ; but in a calm, or 
when the wind is contrary, and not very high, 
they are dravm along by the men on shore, with a 
cord fastened to the mairt. When they are obliged 
to lie by, as they commonly do in the night, the 
people amuse themBelves by telling long Arabian 
etories; iind, if they are dbliged to stop by day, 
the boat-mcfh frequently pass away the time in acft^ 
ing low farces. 

Sailing on the Nile is extremely pleasant, from 
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the richness and fertilily of the country on its 
banks. The villages, with palm-trees planted round 
them, appear like so many delightful groves; and 
when the country is overflowed, they are all beau- 
tiful islands. In December, which is here the middle 
of spring, Egypt appears in its most lovely dress : 
many plants are then in fuU blossom, and the coun^ 
try is covered with green com and clover. 

Stopping at a village for want of wind, we \U 
sited the governor of the place, who offered us 
coffee, and, at our departure, sent after us a pre- 
sent of fifty eggs. On our arrival at Ouarden, we 
also waited on the governor, who would have en« 
tertained us, and not only sent us a lamb and one 
hundred eggs, but came on horseback to the boat, 
to return the visit; and, the usual honours being 
paid him, it was intimated, that he would think 
wine an acceptable present; which was, accord- 
ingly, sent him after it was dark, to prevent giving 
umbrage to the more conscientious Miissulmans. 

About a small day's journey from this town is 
the desart of St. Macarius, where are four Copti 
convents, much resorted to by the Copti Chris- 
tians. I was informed, that about those convents 
are a great pumber of wild boars. At a small dis- 
tance beyond them are the lakes of Natron, and the 
Baher BeUomah, or sea without water ; where there 
are eagle- stones, and the rocks in this place l|ave 
some resemblaixce to ships. 

The night before we finished our voyage, was 
spent in mirth and firing of guns, on our being met 
by our friends. The next morning, having passed 
through the village of Hele, we were joined by a 
great number of people, that came to meet the con- 
sulj who^ mounting a fine horse, was preceded by 
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six janizaries ; and a man went before, sprinkling 
water on the ground, to lay the dust. In this man- 
ner he entered the city, followed by his friends and 
dependants riding on asses ; no Christian, except 
a consul, being allowed to ride on a horse into 
the city. 

As I choose to finish my account of Delta, and 
the country about it, before I give a description of 
Cairo, I shall do it in this place, though I did not 
make a voyage on the eastern branch of the Nile 
till I left that city, on my going out of Egypt. 

Four or five miles from the mouth of this branch 
of the Nile is situated Damiata, a large town, but 
most of it ill built, it being chiefly inhabited by 
fishermen and janizaries. At the north end it has a 
very large tower of hewn stone, perhaps built by 
the mamelukes, after they had recovered Damiata 
from the Christians. The country from thence to 
Gaza is chiefly inhabited by Arabs, who are under 
no regular government; and the people of Damiata 
have such an aversion to European Christians, that 
one of them cannot go into a part of the town, not 
usually frequented by those of his religion, without 
being insulted. This particular aversion to Euro- 
peans, seems to be handed down to them from their 
forefathers, and to be occasioned by the holy war, 
the chief scene of which in Egypt was about Da- 
miata, which was taken by the Christians, and 
afterwards restored to the Egyptians, as part of the 
ransom of Lewis IX. who had been taken prisoner. 
No person must appear here in the European dress. 
I myself was two or three times insulted; and 
having the black sash round my head, often worn 
by the janizaries, one of them who passed by pulled 
it ofil; which put a stop to my walks into the town« 
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They have here a strict law against taking away 
the cables and anchors left by the ships driven out 
to sea ; and yet some of the principal persons wiU 
frequently employ their own people to take them, 
and then negociate with the captains for money to 
have them restored oat of the hands of those thej 
pretend they dare not discover. The trade here 
consists in the exporting of rice and coffee to 
Turkey, and the importation of soap from the 
coasts of Syria, and of tobacco from Latikea. 

Proceeding^rom DamiatatoCairo, we passed by 
the large city of Mansoura, on the east side of the 
Nile, which I conjecture to be Tanis, the Zoan of 
the Scriptures. The canal which runs north of this 
town, falls into the lake Menzale. The country on 
each side of this branch of the Nile, is even more 
beautiful than on the banks of the other already 
described, it being thicker set with villages, sur- 
rounded by pleasant groves of palm-trees. We 
stopped at the port of Great Mahalla, and rode on 
hired asses about four miles to the city, which U 
large, and situated between two canals : it is tole- 
rably well built, and is the capital of the province 
of Garbieh. There are about 500 Copti Christians 
there, who have a little mean church. I was re- 
commended to a merchant here, who was, I think, 
a native of the parts towards Morocco: but, though 
he had made four pilgrimages to Mecca, was a very 
honest and worthy Mussulman. He gave me a 
man who spoke the lingua franca, (a corrupt Ita- 
lian used in the East, ) to attend me wherever I 
pleased ; and a very good apartment in a kane that 
belonged to him. The next morning he sent us 
a very handsome collation, when I first tasted the 
butter of Egypt in its greatest perfection, apd 
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fbnnd it very delicate. At night we were served 
with a very plentiful supper; but though he came 
to us before we had done, he would not eat : for 
this is the custom in the East, if they come while 
persons are at table, which they seldom do, except 
they attend on those of very superior rank. 

The next day I proceeded to the village of 
Baalbait, four or five miles to the north-east. It is 
situated about a furlong to the cast of the canal 
Thabanea, on one of those artificial eminences on 
which Busiris was probably built, a eity famous for 
its temple dedicated to Isis; there being great 
remains of a temple there, the most costly in its 
materials of any in Egypt. From these ruins, 
which are on the low ground, the temple seems to 
have been about 200 feet long, and 100 broad; and 
at about 100 feet distance, it is surrounded by a 
mound raised to keep out the Nile. The outside of 
this structure was of grey granite, and the inside 
and columns of red; the capitals being the head of 
Isis. There appears to have been four rows, of 
^elve columns each, in the temple; but what 
f^ommanded my attention still more, was the ex- 
quisite beauty of the sculpture; for though the 
fibres are only about four feet high, there is 
something so fine, and so divine, in the mien of 
f he deities and priests, that far exceeds any thing 
I ever saw in that way. The natives are constantly 
destroying these fine fragments of Egyptian anti- 
quities, and I saw some aii the pillars cut into mill- 
stones. 

From this place we returned to the boat« and 
proceeding towards Cairo, passed by Semenud and 
Abousir, two cpnsiderable towns. Having entered 
the Nile where it runs in one stream, we find. 
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about a league to the eastward, the remains of the 
ancient city of Heliopolis, which is the Or of the 
Scriptures. This was a city of great antiquity^ 
famous for the worship of the sun. A large mound 
encompasses the whole; and at the entrance on the 
west end are the ruins of a sphynx, of a bright 
shining yellow marble. Almott opposite to the 
gate, but a little more to the sontb^ is aa obelisk 
67 feet and a half high ; and there was doubtleas 
another to the north. The prints of Heliopolia 
were the most famous of all Egypt for thie study of 
philo6(^hy and astronomy, and were the first who 
computed time by years of 365 days. Herodotus 
came here to be instructed in all the learning of 
the Egyptians; and Strabo, when he came to thia 
eity, was shown the apartments of. Plato and 
Sudoxus. 

A little to the south of the aboye inclosure, is the 
village of Matarea. The Christians of the country 
have a tradition, tiiat the holy family lay concealed 
here for some time, when they came into I^grpt; 
and add, that a tree opened and became hollow, to 
receiye and shelter them from some bad people. 
The Coptas even pretend to shew the very tree» 
which is hollow, and of the sort called Pharaoh'a 
fig, and take away pieces of it as relics; but the 
Romans My that the tree fell down, and was car- 
ried away by tiie monks of the conyent belonging 
to Jerusalem. 
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CHAP. III. 

A particQiar description of Grand Cairo, and the places in its 
neighbourhood. 

THE city of Grand Cairo consists at present of 
three towns or cities, a mile distant from each 
other; that is. Old Cairo, Cairo, properly so called^ 
and the port named Balac. In Old Cairo are what 
are commonly termed Joseph's Granaries. These 
are only square courts, encompassed by wall sabout 
fifteen feet high, built chiefly with brick, and 
strengthened with semicircular buttresses. They 
are filled with corn, having only room left to enter 
at the door. The grain is covered over with matt- 
ing, and the doors shut only with wooden locks ; 
but the inspectors of the granaries fix their seal 
upon a handful of clay, which they put on the 
locks, and use as wax. [Here is deposited the 
com that is paid as a tax to the grand seignior.] It 
is brought from Upper Egypt, and distributed out 
to the soldiers as a part of their pay. [This gra* 
nary, notwithstanding itsname^ is not very antique : 
its walls are partly of the time of the Saracens.] 

At the north end of Old^^airo is a magnificent 
plain building, for raising the water of the Nile to 
the aqueduct This structure is said to have been 
erected by Campion, the immediate predecessor (^ 
the last king of the Mamelukes : it is an hexagon ; 
each side is between 80 and 90 feet long, and about 
as many in height. The water comes into a reser*- 
voir below, and is drawn up by five oxen, which 
turn so many Persian wheels, that empty the water 
into the aqueduct: these wheels are turned at the 
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top of the building, to which there is an ascent on 
the outside for the oxen to go up. Both this edi- 
fice and the aqueduct are built with free-stone; 
and are for conveying water to the castle. The 
aqueduct is supported by arches and piers of diffe- 
rent dimensions; the former being from ten to 
fifteen feet wide, and the piers about ten. I num* 
bered 289 arches. These are low towards the 
castle hill, where the water runs into a reservoir, 
whence it is raised up to the castle by several 
wheels one over another. 

. Opposite to this water-house is the canal th^t 
conveys the water to Cairo, which seems to be that 
made by Trajan. Near the mouth of it they an- 
nually perform the ceremony of opening the canal, 
with great rejoicings, by breaking down a mound 
when the Nile has arisen to a certain height. 
. Old Cairo is at present reduced to a very small 
compass, it not being above two miles round : it is 
the port for the boats that come from Upper Egypt ; 
and some of the beys have houses there, to which 
they retire at the rising of the Nile. The Coptis 
have twelve churches and a convent, mostly in one 
quarter of the town ; and pretend, that the holy 
family was in a cave in the church dedicated to 
St. Sergius. These churches are generally adorned 
with columns in the front : they have two aisles, 
with galleries over them supported by pillars; and 
the part for th« altar is separated by a partition, that 
IS often finely adorned with carving, and inlaid 
with ivory and tortoise-shell. The Roman Cathor 
lies have an hospital belonging to the fathers of the 
Holy Land; and the Jews have a synagogue, said 
to have been built about 1600 years ago, in the 
manner it now is, which nearly resembles our 
VOL. V. Si 
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charchei. They pretend that the prophet Jere- 
miah was on the very spot where they usually read 
the law, and that they ha^e a manuscript of the 
Bible written by Ezra, which is held so sacred 
that none are permitted to touch it : it is in a niche 
in the wall about ten feet high, before which a 
curtain is drawn, and lamps kept continually 
burning. There are here also about half a dozen 
mosques with their minarets, among which that 
named Amrah is said to have been a church ; bat 
what is most remarkablci is its having near 400 
pillars, i;rhich, with their capitals, seem to have 
been collected from several ancient buildings. 

[At half a league to the south of Old Cairo is 
the great mosque of Atter-Eunaby, situated on a 
point of land projecting into the Nile. For this 
mosque the Mahometans have a great veneration, 
from the tradition that Omar, their first califi^ 
going to the place where it was afterwards founded 
to his honour, left the print of his foot upon a'piece 
of marble. This edifice has nothing extraordinary, 
except a gallery of antique columns, ro ill ranged, 
that frequently the capitals, turned topsy-turvy* 
torved as pedestals, and the pedestals are em^ 
ployed to serve as capitals.] 

From Old Cairo I made a short excursion to the 
pleasant isle of Raoudah or Roidah, which is op- 
posite to it. The channel of the Nile between is 
dry when the water ie low. This island is near a 
mile long; towards the north end is the village of 
Roida, and at the seutit^nd is the Mikias, or house 
in which ia the famous pillar for measuring the 
Nile. This is fixed in a deep -bason; the bottom 
of which is on a level with the bed of the river, the 
water passthg through it This pillar which is 
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placed under a dome^ and crowned with a Corin- 
thian capitals is divided into meagures for observing 
the rise of the waters; and from the court that leads 
to the house, is a descent to the Nile by steps, on 
which the common people believe that Moses was 
found, after he had been exposed on the banks of 
the river. 

Half a mile to the north of Old Cairo is Cassa- 
roline, where there are gardens of citrons, orangei^ 
lemons, and cassia; but it is most remarkable for a 
convent of dervises, who, afiecting an extraordi- 
nary sanctity, may be said to live in their mosque, 
which is a large square room, covered with a very 
fine dome. 

Balac is situated about a mile farther to the 
north, and is near two miles round. This being the 
port for all boats that come up the river from all 
the parts of Delta, it has a custom house, with 
many warehouses, and kanes for travellers ; but is 
remarkable for nothing but its fine bagnio. 

The city of New Cairo, which is seated about a 
mile from the river, extends eastward, near two 
miles, to a mountain, and is about seven ^miles 
round: but it is said to have been larger when it 
was the centre of trade from the East- Indies. It 
was then walled round ; but only part of the wall, 
with the castle, and some magnificent gates, built 
hy the Mamehikes, are now standing. The canal* 
cut from the Nile, runs tlirough.the city; but it is 
only to be seen from the back of the houaies built 
on its banks; and though there are several bridges 
over it, yet houses being built on each side of them, 
the view of the water is, even there, intercepted; 
but, when it is dry, it appears like a street, the people 
passing along it. However, from the time when it 
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begins to dry, the smell of the mud, and the stag- 
nated waters, becomes very offensive. 

[One of the most singular customs observed at 
Cairo, is the ceremonies observed at opening this 
canal. When the Nile begins to swell, they cast 
up a bank of earth across the end of the street near 
the river ; and in the month of August, . when the 
water is arisen to a proper height, the bassa, at- 
tended by his guards, proceeds on horseback, along 
the canal, coming to the end of it, strikes the bank, 
takes horse, and, riding back, leaves several per- 
sons to break it down. On his return from the 
bank, he is followed by great crowds, singing and 
striking each other with cudgels: the. water at 
length flows in, accompanied by a number of men 
and boys swimming, while others throw one ano- 
ther into it, and show a thousand idle pranks. Fire- 
works are discharged, and all the time the canal is 
filling, it is covered with boats filled with young 
men, singing and playing upon instruments, to show 
their joy for the fertility produced by the Nile.] 

If we form an idea of several squares about the 
city, from a quarter to three quarters of a mile 
round, that receive and retain the water of the Nile, 
conveyed to them by the canal, as the river rises, 
we shall have a pretty just notion of the several 
lakes, which, during the greatest part of the year, 
are in the city: when nothing can be imagined 
more beautiful, for they are surrounded by the best 
houses ; and in the summer, when the Nile is high, 
are covered with the fine boats and barges of all 
the persons of distinction, who spend the evenings 
with their ladies on the water. Concerts of music, 
I am told, are never wanting, and, sometimes, fire- 
works are added. All the houses round are, in a 
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manner, illuminated, and the windows filled with 
spectators. This pleasing scene is, however, much 
filtered, when .the waters are gone off, and nothing 
appears bat nnid. Yet this is soon succeeded by the 
agreeable view of the green com, and afterwards 
of harvest, in the midst of a great city, on the very 
spot where, a few months before, the boats were 
sailings 

The streets, like those of the Turkish cities, are 
very narrow. The widest extends the whole length 
of the place; but would only be considered in En* 
rope as a lane : and the others are so narrow, that 
the inhabitants frequently spread a slight stuff across 
the tops of their houses, from one side to the other, 
to defend them from the sun. Most of the streets, 
or at least, each end of every district, is shut up at 
night with gates, and guarded by two or three ja- 
nizaries, so that no idle people can lurk about them 
without being discovered. Several streets consist 
only of shops, without any houses, and are locked 
up at night, when the traders return home; and 
shops of the same trade are generally together. 

The Turkish houses in general^ especially in 
Cairo, make a disagreeable appearance ; they are 
commonly built round a court, where they are seen 
to the best advantage : nothing but use is consi- 
dered in the side next the street ; as every orna- 
ment is reserved for the saloon within. Thus, being 
built below of stone, and above, of a sort of cage- 
work, sometimes built up of unburnt brick, with 
few or no windows towards the street, they are very 
disagreeable to those who have observed the regu- 
larity and beauty of European cities. I went to see 
some of the best houses in Cairo, and found that the 
great have a saloon for common use, and another 
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for state ; and as they haye four wives, each lias m 
saloon, with apartmenta that have no communica*- 
tioQ with the other parts of the house, exeept the 
eommon entranee for the servants, whiefa is kept 
locked ; and the private entrance, the key of which 
is kept by the master. A machine that turns round, 
like those used in nunneries, receives any thin^ 
they want to take in, or deliver out, without their 
seeing one another. 

' At the house of Osman Bey, there is a £ne sa« 
loon, with a lobby before it : the grand room is an 
oblong square, with an octagon marble pillar m the 
middle ; this room is inlaid on two sides, about eight 
feet high, with pannels of grey marble, each bor^ 
dered with Moidc work ; but the end at which 
one enters, and the side where are the windows, are 
not finished in this manner : the sofa extends all 
round the room, furnished with the richest velvet 
cushions, and the floor is covered with fine carpets. 
1 also visited a much more ancient edifice, said 
Ifo have been built by sultan Nasir Iben Calahoun, 
pr Calaun, the seventh king of Egypt, of the race 
<Nr the Mamelukes, who lived about the year 1279, 
which is also built round a small court. The en- 
trance to the grand apartment is by a fine door, 
somewhat in the Grothic taste. It has a magnificent 
saloon, in the figure of a, Greek cross, with a cu«< 
ppla in the middle, and is wainscotted tenfeet high, 
in a very cpstly manner : round at the top, about 
t^p feet deep, are Arabic inscriptions; then, fcur 
two feet n^ore, are works of mother-of-^pearl and 
fine marbles, in the figure of small arches. Below 
this, the wall is covered with pannels^ some of the 
finest marbles, and others of mother-of-pearl ; all 
the pannels are surrounded with a bocder of Mo- 
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iaic work, in mother-of-pearl and blue tmaU, or m 
iort of glam that is not transparent. 

In and about the eity are seyerel magnificent 
mosqaes ; but that of sultan HassaUi near the tloct 
of the castle hill, exceeds them all in the solidity 
of the building, and in its ^andeor and ma^ifi«> 
eence, which strikes the beholder in a surprismg 
manner. |t is very h»fty, and of an oblong squaM 
figure/crowned with a cornice all round, that pro« 
jects a great way, and is adorned, after the Turkish 
manner, with a kind of a grotesque carving* Hm 
entrance is inlaid with several kinds of marble^ 
carved as at the top. The ascent was by several 
steps; but these are broken down, and the doo« 
walled up ; because, in public insurrertions, the re-* 
bels have often taken shelter there. 

To the north-^east of the town is a fine mosque^ 
called Kubbe-el-Azab; which is about sixty feet 
square, with a beautiful dome over it, raised on m 
base of sixteen sides, in each of which is a window^ 
It is wainscotted round with all the most beautifbl 
marbles, among which are several fine slabs of red 
and green porphyry; the borders round the pan* 
nels are carved and gilt ; above is |i sort of friese, 
covered with sentences cut in large gilt characters,' 
called the Couphe, in which they here ancientlyi 
writ the Arabic language. The walls above have 
AralMC inscriptions, in letters of gold, and the whole 
impola is painted and gilt in the finest manner. All 
over the mosque are hung glass lamps, and ostriches- 
«ggs. Adjoining to this edifice, are several apart« 
ments, built for the priests, and some grand oaes* 
for the persons of rank who sometimes reside hei*e. 

The castle of Cairo is situated on a rocky hiU« 
and is said to have been built by Saladin. It is 
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walled round, and of very difficult access ; but it it 
80 commanded by a hill to the east, as to be of no 
strength since the invention of cannon. At the west 
end are the remains of very grand apartments, some 
of them covered with domes, and adorned with pic- 
tures, in Mosaic work : but this part of the build-: 
ing is now only used for weaving, embroidering, 
and preparing the hangings and coverings they an* 
nually send to Mecca. I saw them about this work; 
and though they think it a profanation, for a Chris- 
tian so much as to touch those rich damasks, I ven- 
tured to approach them. Above this is a higher 
ground, near a grand saloon, called Joseph's Hall, 
from which there is a delightful prospect of the 
city, the pyramids, and all the adjacent country. 
It was, probably, a terrace to the saloon, which is 
now open on every side, except to the south, and 
is adorned with very large and beautiful pillars of 
red granite, some of which have capitals of the Co- 
rinthian order,'others are very plain ; some are only 
marked out in lines, like leaves, and many of them 
are only plain stones, that have but little resem- 
blance to capitals. In the west part of the castle is 
the jail, which the common people will have to be 
the prison in which Joseph was confined. About 
the middle of the castle is a large court, on the 
south side of which are the bassa's apartments, and 
the great divan, which I had the pleasure of seeing: 
the beys assemble three times a week, under the 
kaia, or prime minister of the bassa; and the latter, 
whenever he pleases, sits in a room behind, that 
has a communication by some lattice-windows. A 
stranger may enter with the consul's dragoman, or 
interpreter; and, being afterwards conducted to 
the bassa's cofFee-room, is civilly entertained by 
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his people with sweetmeats and coffee. At a small 
distance is the mint, where they coin their gold, 
and small pieces of iron, washed over with silver. 
These are called medines, and are of the value of 
three farthings. In the castle is also a well, that 
has been much admired on account of its great 
depth, it being cut through the side of the rock, 
and the water being brought up by several Persian 
wheels, turned by oxen, and placed over one ano*- 
ther. This is called Joseph's well, not from the pa- 
triarch Joseph, but from a grand vizier of that 
name, who had the care of the work under sultan 
Mahomet, about 700 years ago. In short, this cas- 
tle, which is about a mile in circumference, re- 
sembles a little town : but the greatest part of it is 
in a very ruinous condition. 

To the south of the castle is a sort of ancient 
suburb, called Carafia, at the entrance of which are 
some magnificent tombs covered with domes, said 
to be the monuments of some kings of Egypt : the 
people say they are the califfs, the relations of Ma- 
homet, who conquered this country; and so great a 
veneration have they for them, that they oblige the 
Christians and Jews, who pass this way, to descend 
from their asses out of respect to them. 

On my going up to the top of the hill which 
commands the casde, I observed several grottoes 
all up the side in many stories, several of which are 
inaccessible; but there is a way to the others by a 
narrow terrace: they are generally lofty rooms, 
eight or ten feet square. On the top, towards the 
brow of the hill, are two rooms, with holes on the 
top to admit the light, over which is raised a place 
where persons of distinction often go to enjoy one 
of the finest prospects in Egypt^ it commanding a 
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Tiew of Cairo and all the country, especially into 
Delta, afl far M the eye can reach. Over the south 
cliff is a mosque, in which was interred the sheik 
Duise, who has given name both to the hill and 
the mosque. This structure is painted all over the 
inside with flowers on a red ground. We had free 
adnuttance every where; the sheik spread a carpet 
before the mosque, and served a collation, of which 
we partpok. On an eminence beyond the mosque 
is a solid stone building, about three feet square, 
on which the sheik mounts to pray on any extraor* 
dinary occasion. 

The principal part of the inhabitants seem to be 
descended from the Mameluke race. There are also 
some Greeks, many Jews, and a few Armenians. Of 
the Europeans there are settled here only the 
English, French, and some Italians from Leghorn 
and Venice. When any of the English happen to 
die in any part of the Levant, where there is no 
English chaplain, they are interred with the Greeks, 
and according to the ceremonies of their church. 

The European merchants, considering how much 
tfiey are confined, live agreeably enough among 
Ifhemselves; they are generally sociable with those 
of their own nation, and in so plentiful a country 
possess whatever is capable of making life pass 
agreeably. They spend the morning in business, and 
often pass the remainder of the day in the fields and 
gardens to the north of Cairo; there being little 
danger within a mile of the^ city. Sometimes the 
whole day is spent in diversions; and as great park 
of their ai&irs is transacted by the Jews, they have 
s relaxation from business both on the Jewbh and 
the Chriatian sabbath. When the Nile has over- 
flowed its banks, and littie business is to be done^ 
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they retire to tkeir houses at Old Cairo and Gize# 
where they pass their time as agreeably as the cir- 
eamstaiices of the place wiU admit. 

The trade of Cairo consists in the importation of 
broad cloths, tin and lead, and the exportation of 
coffee, sena, flax, and several drains mostly brouglit 
from Peisia. The natives also import raw silk from 
Asia, which they chiefly manufacture into satins 
and silks, in imitation of those of India ; in some 
places they make a coarse kind of linen. Sugar, of 
the growth of this ccMintry, is also ma^e here ; but 
it is neither cheap nor fine : there is, however, a 
very fine sort made for the use of the grand seignior; 
but it is' very dear, and not commonly to be met 
with for sale. Furniture for horses, and lattices for 
windows, of brass, iron and turned-wood, are made 
here in great perfection. In the province of Delta, 
and about Menoufieh, fine matting is made ff 
dyed rushes, and from thence sent not only all 
over the Turkish empire, but to several parts ff 
Europe. 

Among the curiosities to be observed at Cairo^ 
their method of hatching chickens is none of the 
least. This last is performed by heating ovens of so 
temperate a heat, as to imitate the natural warmth 
of the hen, and putting about eight thousand eggs 
in an oven, the chickens are produced in twenty-two 
days. This employment is continued four months, 
during which some hundred thousand chickens are 
hatched in this manner and sold. If it happens to 
thunder, great numbers of the chickens miscarry; 
besides, the chickens thus hatched often want a 
claw, a rump, or are some other way imperfect. I 
have been informed, that only the people of one viji- 
lage are masters of the art, and that at the pr<^r 
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time of the year they spread themselvdi all over 
Egypt.* 

Tliere are few arts in any perfection higher up 
the Nile, or indeed in any other parts of Egypt: 
this, with the convenience of water-carriage, makes 
Cairo a place of great trade; and, as littler credit is 
given by the Turks, there is generally a vaiiconflux 
^ of people at this city* 



CHAP. IV. 

Of the pyramids of Memphisf and Saccara, with a description of 
the catacombs, and the method observed by the ancient Egjp« 
tians in embalming their dead. 

THE monuments near Cairo, most worthy of the 
curiosity of a traveller, are the pyramids, which 
have been formerly ranked among the seven won- 
ders of the world, and still demand our admiration. 
It is remarkable, that these superb monuments are 
no where to be found but in Egypt; there is, in- 
deed, one at Rome, which serves for a tomb to C. 
Cestus, but it is no more than a mere imitation, and 
is surpassed in size by the least of those in Egypt. 
These are situated upon the rock, at the foot of the 
high mountains that accompany the Nile in its 
course, and separate Egypt and Lybia: They have 

* The great duke of Florence sent for persons employed in 
thus producing chickens, who actually performed the same art 
with success in his dominions : the late celebrated M. Reamur, 
after manj experiments, found it practicable in France, and has 
shown the manner of doing it, in a work on that subject, which 
has been translated into English. 

-f This account of the pyramids of Memphis is chiefly taken 
from the observations of Mr. Norden, with which we hare inter- 
mixed those of Dr. Pocooke, 
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been all raised at sepulchres ; but their architecture, 
as well on the inside as without, is extremely difie* 
rent, with respect to distribution, materials, and 
grandeur; some are open, others ruined, and most 
of them are closed ; but there are none that hare 
not been damaged. The prodigious quantity of 
materials used in constructing them, renders it im- 
possible that they should be all built at the same 
time; and those that have been the last erected, 
greatly surpass the first in grandeur and magnifi- 
cence. They are the works -of the remotest anti-e- 
quity, and even earlier than the times of the most 
ancient historians, whose writings have been trans- 
mitted to us; the very epoch of their beginning 
was lost at the time when the first Greek philoso- 
phers travelled into Egypt. It is not improbable, 
that the invention of pyramids was owing to the 
ignorance of the people, in having no other method 
of covering a great circumference, before the art 
of arching, and employing columns to support a 
roof, were invented. It is, indeed, a mortifying con* 
sideration, that the most durable works in architec- 
ture have been owing to ignorance : thus the famous 
aqueducts of the ancients, the remains of which are 
the wonder of the present times, were owing to their 
not knowing, that water in pipes would rise up 
nearly the same height as that from which it falls. 
The common people of Egypt have a tradition, 
that there were anciently giants in that country, 
.who raised, without much difficulty, the pyramid?, 
and the vast palaces and the temples, whose remains 
are, at present, the subjects of our admiration. But 
this ridiculous opinion is confuted, by observing, 
that, had this been the case, the entrances of the 
caves, from whence they have drawn stones for 
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these purposes, would have had more height and 
hreadth ; that the passages of the pyramids, at pre- 
sent so narrow, that a man of our times can scarcely 
drag himself along lying on his belly, would have 
been by no means proper for men of such a stature ; 
and that the coffin in the largest and last pyranud» 
is an incontestible proof of the falsity of all such 
extravagant ideas, since it determines the size of the 
prince's body, for whom the pyramid was built ; and 
the passages show, that the workmen were not of a 
larger size than the prince, since the entrance and 
the egress scarcely give sufficient room for men of 
the common stature. 

The principal pyramids are at the sooth-east of 
Gize, a village three hours voyage up the Nile from 
Cairo, and situated on the western shore. As it is 
believed that the city of Memphis was near this 
place, they are commonly called the pyramids of 
Memphis. On your arrival there, you find four of 
the pyramids that deserve the greatest attention of 
the curious; for though there are seven or eight 
.others in the neighbourhood, they are not to be 
icompared with the former, especially as they have 
been almost entirely mined. The four principal are 
nearly upon the same diagonal line, and about four 
hundred paces distant from each other. Their four 
faces exactly correspond to the four cardinal points^ 
the north, south, east and west. The two most 
northerly are the greatest, and have five hundred 
feet perpendicular height; and, according to Mr. 
Qreaves, who measured the bottom of the first, it is 
exactly six hundred and ninety-three English feet 
square, a^d therefore covers somethmg mwe than 
eleven acres; the inclined pkne is equal to the 
base, and the angles and base form an equilateral 
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triangle. The number of steps has been very dif- 
ferently related; but tfaey are between 207 and 818. 
These steps are from two feet and a half to four 
feet high« and are broad in proportion to the height. 
But though the two others are much less^ they have 
some peculiarities that cause them to be examined 
and admired. It appears that the rock, at the faak 
of the mountains, not being every where level, has 
been smoothed by the chisel. This rocky plain it 
about eighty feet perpendicularly above the level 
of the ground that is always overflowed by the 
Nile, and is a Danish league in circumference. Not- 
withstanding its being a solid rock, it is almost 
covered with a flying 8and» brought thither by the 
wind from the adjacent high mountains: in this 
sand is a great number of shells and petrified oysters ; 
a thing the more surprising, as this plain is never 
overflowed by the Nile, which, besides, has not 
throughout its whole course any shell-fish. In this 
quarter we also find these beautiful flint-stones^ 
which, on account of the singularity of their colours, 
are much more esteemed than agate, and of which 
snufF-boxes and handles for knives are made at Cairo. 

A pyramid is the most solid figure that can be 
given to any building. There is no way to ruin it 
but by beginning at the top; for it rests upon a 
base too firm to be attacked in that part, and who- 
ever would undertake it, would find as much diffi* 
eulty as there was to raise it. 

The most northern of these great pyramids is the 
only one that is open; and as we meet with that 
first, I shall begin my description with it. It is ne« 
CQisary to be very near it, in order to form a just 
idea of the extent of its enormous bulk. The ex« 
ternal part is chi^y built of great square stones. 
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cut from the rock, which extends along the Nile, 
where, to this day, we see the caves from whence 
they have been taken. The size of these stones is 
not eqaal; bnt they have all the figure of a prism, 
that they may lie perfectly close together. It might 
be imagined, that each range should form an even 
step round the pyramid ; but the architect has only 
observed the pyramidical figure, without troubling 
himself about the regularity of the steps; and it 
appears, that this inequality of the stones, which 
difier four, five, and even ten inches, is the reason 
why so many travellers, who have counted the de^ 
grees of the pyramids, always differ with regard to 
the number. These kind of steps were not designed 
for mounting or descending; and regularity was 
sought no farther than was necessary for the gene^ 
ral shape of the pyramid, and for the facility of the 
work. We find their external layers are only com- 
pacted by the weight of the stone, without mortar, 
without lead, and without cramps of any metal; 
but in the body of the pyramid they have been 
obliged to use a mortar, mixed of lime, earth and 
clay. This plainly appears at the entrance of the 
second passage of the first pyramid, which has been 
opened by force. At its four corners it is easily 
perceived, that the lower stones are placed on the 
rock, without any other foundation; but beyond 
them, quite to the middle of each face, the wind 
has formed a slope of sand, which, on the north 
side, rises so high, that it afibrds a commodious 
ascent quite to the entrance of the pyramid, which 
is about forty- eight feet high. 

On getting up to the entrance you discharge a 
pistol, to frighten away the bats, after which, two 
Arabs, whom you are obliged to have for your at- 
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tendante, entor^ and remoye tht gaud vitii which 
the passage is almost stopped up. After these pre- 
cautions^ you strip yourself to your shirt, on account 
of the excessive heat constantly felt in the pyra- 
mids : in this condition you enter the passage, every 
one of the ccmipany having a wax candle in his 
hand ; for the torches are not lighted till yon are in 
the chambers, for fear of causing too much smoke^ 
Being arrived at the extremity of the gallery where 
the passage is forced, you find an opening, barely a 
foot and a half in hei^t, and two in breadth; yet 
through this hole you are obliged to pass. The 
traveller, instead of creejHng, commonly lays him* 
self down, and each of the Arabs, that went be-? 
fore, takes one of his legs, and thus drag him 
through, over the sand and dust. 

On having passed this strait, which is luckily no 
more than two ells long, you find a large place, 
where you commonly take some refreshments; and 
this gives courage for penetrating into the second 
gallery. It is here proper to observe, that all these 
passages, except the fburdi, are nearly of the same 
size, that is, three feet and a ludf square, and lined 
on the four sides, by great stores of white marUe, 
so polished, that this, witii the acclivity of the way, 
would render them impassable, were it not for 
little holes cut for resting die feet in. It costs a 
great deal of trouble to advance forwards, and if 
yon make a false step, you will slide backwards to 
the place from whence you set out : however, by 
observing these hides, you proceed commodiously 
enough, though always stooping, to the end of the 
eeeond passage, where is a resting-place; on the 
right hand of which is an opening into a kind of 
Well, wherein nothing is to be f9uad but bats; and 
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yoa descend, not by means of any ateps, but by a 
perpendicular pipe^ as chimney-sweepers descend 
a chimney. 

At the extrenuty of this resting-place begins the 
third gallery, leading to the inferior chamber^ It 
runs horizontally, in a straight line. Before the 
chamber are some stones, with which the way is 
embarrassed, but with some trouble you surmount 
that difficulty, and find, that the inside'of the cham- 
ber is also covered with stone. This chamber has a 
•harp, raised vault, and is throughout coated with 
granite, once perfectly polished, but at present ex- 
tremely black, with the smoke of the torches used 
|n visiting it. Whoever would examine the way 
through which they have drawn the stones into 
this room, must expose himself to the same cere- 
mony as is practised in passing from the first gal- 
lery to the second ; but few are willing to take that 
trouble, as it is known that it does not reach far, 
and there is nothing to be seen in it but a niche. 

Having visited the lower chamber, you return 
to the resting-place, and ascend upwards, by fasten- 
ing your feet as before, till coming to the end of 
the fourth gallery, you meet with a little platform. 
You must afterwards begin to climb again; but 
soon finding a new opening, where you may stand 
upright, you contemplate a sort of little room, 
which is at first no more than a palm's breadth 
larger than the galleries, but enlarges itself after- 
wards on both sides, and at length, by stooping for 
the last time, you pass the remainder of the fifth 
gallery, that leads in a horizontal line to the upper 
chamber, which, like the former, is coated and co- 
vered with great stones of granite. On the left 
side is a coffin of granite, of the figure of a paral- 
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lelopiped, without any other ornament. It is ex- 
tremely well hollowed, and, on being struck with 
a key, sounds like a bell. Near this coffin you per*- 
ceive a very deep hole, made since the building of 
this pyramid was finished. It is probable that there 
was a cavity underneath, for it looks as if the 
pavement had sunk in. In this chamber are also 
two little passages, which are choked up with ^tones^ 
thrown in by the curious to know their depth. 

While in this room, people commonly discharge 
a pistol, which makes a noise resemblipg thunder. 
You then return in the same manner you pame, 
and with the same difficulty, on account of the 
stones and sand with which the entrance is emhaf*^ 
rassed. 

As soon as you are out of the pyramid, you dress, 
wrap yourself up warm, and drink a glass of som^ 
strong liquor, to preserve yourself from a pleurisy, 
occasioned by the sudden change frou) an e^trem^ly 
hot to A temperate air. At length having gained 
your natural heat, you mount up to the top of the 
pyramid, in order to ei\joy a delightful prospect of 
the country around it. The method of ascending 
is, by the angle to the north-east; and when the 
steps are high, or one step entirely broken fiway, 
you are obliged to look for a convenient place, 
where the steps are entire, or a high step is moul^? 
dered away, so as to make the ascent more easy. 
On the top you perceive, as well as at the entrance 
and in the chambevs, the names of abundance of 
people, who have at different times visited this 
pyramid, and were willing to transmit the memory 
of their being there to posterity^ Herodotus sup- 
poses that this pyramid yraa built by Cheopi^ king 
of Egyptt 
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IfAying yi^eU conndered thii first pyramid, jou 
tsk« ledVd of it^ and approach the second, vhich, oa 
your coming* nearer, appears even hig^her than the 
first; hot this is owing to its standing on a more 
elevated fonndation; for in other respects they are 
both of the same size. The only difference is, that 
the Second is so well closed, that yon see not the 
least mark which shows that it has been opened, 
and that its summit is coated on the four sides with 
granite, so well joined and polished, that the bold- 
est man Would Hot attempt to go np it. 

On the eastern side you see the ruins of a temple, 
the stones of which are of a prodigious size, they 
being sat feet broad and deep, and most of them 
sixteen or seventeen feet long, and some of them 
twenty- two, the whole building being one hundred 
and eighty feet in front, and one hundred and sixty 
in depth. Then descending insensibly, you arrive 
at the sphynx, whose enormous bulk attracts youi 
imagination; but it is scarce possible to avoid feel-^ 
ing 9ome indignation at those who hove so strangely 
disfigured its nose. This sphynx is cut out of a solid 
tock ; and what has been thought by some to be 
Joinings of the stones, are only veins in the rock« 
This extraordinary monument k said to have been 
the sdpulchre of Amasis. It is about twenty-seven 
feet high, The lower part of the neck, or beginning 
of the breast, is thirty-three feet wide, and it is 
about one hundred and thirteen feet from the fore* 
part of the neck to the tail. But the sand is risen 
np in such a manner, that the top of the back is 
only seen. 

The third pyramid is nof; so high as the two for- 
Iner, by one hundred feet; but in other respects it 
resembles them. It is closed like the second, and ia 
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vitkoat any coating. On the east side of this pyra^ 
mid was also a teiaple^ which is more distinguish^ 
able in its ruins than the other : the stones whereof 
it was composed are likewise of a prodigioos size. 

The foorth pyramid is one hundred feet less than 
the third. It is without coatings is closed, and re* 
semUes the others, bat has no temple. It has, how* 
ever, one singularity, which is, that its summit b 
termifl»ted by a single great stone, that seems to 
have served as a pedestal. It is besides situated ont 
of the line of the others, being a little more to tho 
west« 

These four great pyramids are surrounded by a 
number that are smaller, and which have for the 
most part been opened ; and two of them are in sack 
ruins, thAt one cannot even discarn the chainber. 

[If you want any other snbject to satisfy yout 
curiosity, you need only approach two anti^pt 
bridges, mised on a plain annually overflowed by 
the Nile, at about half a league to the eastward of 
the first pyramid, and the same distance from tho 
mountains. The first of these bridges extends norik 
and south, and the other east and west. Being sita<< 
ated in a tract of country, not more exposed to th# 
waters than the other plains, it is impossible tii 
eonceive the reason of their foundation; but theit 
fabric, and the inscriptions we find on them, show 
that they were built by the Saracens. That which 
extends from the north to the soi^thhasteaai^ehesf 
it is two hundred and forty- one feet in length, and 
twenty feet four inches in breadth. They are built 
with large pieces of firee-stene, and are r^M^d twenty^ 
two feet above the borixon.] 

Some time after, I went to visit the pyramids of 
l^eeara, which are tmt ten nules distant from tbosa 
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of Gize. On my arrival at Saccara, which is a ]M>or 
mean village at the foot of a hill^ having letters of 
recommendation^ I virent to the house of the sheik^ 
who, according to custom, set his provisions before 
me, and promised, after being at the mosque at 
noon, it being then Friday, to accompany me to 
the pjrramids that were near, which he accordingly 
did; and that day, and the two following, I made 
my observations with the more exactness, as few 
persons have described any thing particular here 
except the catacombs. These pyramids extend from 
north to south, and are situated at the foot of the 
mountains, in a plain, that seems as if nature had 
contrived it for that purpose, it not only being of 
great extent, but so high, that it is never over- 
flowed by the 'Nile ; and it appears, that the an-r 
cient city of Memphis extended almost to thi0 
place. 

One of these pyramids rising above the rest, is 
called Il-Henem-£lkebere-£l-Barieh, or the Great 
Pyramid to the North. As there are heaps of stones 
around it that have fallen off, and I had no instru- 
ments to take the level, I was obliged to measure 
the pyramid at a distance, by beginning opposite to 
tile angles j and in this manner found the north side 
to be 710 feet, and the east side 690. The perpen^ 
dicular height is 345 feet, and on the top the north 
side is 20 feet, and the east side only 14. There are 
156 steps, each from two to three feet high. This 
pyramid is built of the same kind of freestone as 
the others; but was cased with a fine hard stone, 
which in several parts is still remaining, though a 
great deal is fallen down. On the north side, about 
one third of the way up, is an entrance three feet 
five inches wide, and four feet two inches deepr 
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The stones within are of the height and the breadth 
of the entrance, and aboat five feet long. We en- 
tered this passage, which is steep, and has holes 
cut as rests for the feet : but it was with great dif- 
ficulty we made our way for the last 25 feet, the 
passage being almost filled up with sand. Having 
passed through, we entered a room 122 feet and a 
half long, and 11 feet ten inches broad. At the 
height of ten feet six inches, a tier of stones pro* 
jected on each side five inches inwards : and in the 
same manner 12 tiers projected one further than 
another, till they met at the top. To the west of 
this room is such another ; and at the further end 
of both, in the middle of the fifth and sixth tiers of 
stone, is a door, each of which leads to a small 
room, as I was informed by a gentleman who con-- 
trived a ladder in order to get up to it. These rooms 
are of a smooth white stone, but not very large^ 
there being only seven stones in length, and three 
or four in width. 

About a mile to the south-east is another greaf 
pyramid, called the Great Pyramid to the Souths 
which is about 600 feet square at the bottom. It is 
very remarkable, that it seems to incline with a 
greater angle from the height of 280 feet than it 
does below. It appears to have been cased all the 
way up, and is built of very good hewn stone 
even within, as I observed where the outer surface 
is in some places broke away: for it is ruined in 
many parts; but not so as to render it possible for 
any person to get to the top. 

On a lower ground, nearer to the east edge of 
the mountain, and about two miles to the east of tha 
last great pyramid, is one built of unbumt brick^ 
which seems to be made of the mud brought from 
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the Nile ; it being of a sandy black earth, wltfa 
acMne pebbles and shells in it; and mixed np with 
chopped straw, in order to bind the clay together, 
as imbomt bricks are now made in Egypt, and 
many other parts of the East. Some of these bricks 
I found 13 inches and a half long, six inches and a 
half broad, and four inches thick ; and others 15 
inches long, seven broad, and four inches three 
garters thick ; but they were not laid so as to bind 
each other. This pyramid is much crumbled and 
ruined. On measuring it I found it to be 157 feet 
on the north side, and 210 on the west; it being 
Aiuch broke away on the east and west sides. It is 
150 feet high, and at the top measured 43 feet by 
35. By what I could judge, from its present state, 
I concluded that it was built with five degrees, 
^'isach being 10 feet broad and 30 deep; but the 
ascent to it is easy, as the bricks are crumbled 
away. 

The other pyramids are of stone, and of different 
sizes; they are all in a ruinous condition, and may 
amount, in the whole, to about twenty. 

Another day I went to see the catacombs, which 
are in the same plain in which the pyramids are 
situated; and was first conducted to that of the 
mummies. The entrance to it is by a kind of well, 
about four feet square, and twenty feet deep, cut 
through a slaty rock : but this rock is covered with 
sand, that is often moved by the wind, and fills up 
the holes. However, some of these wells are cased 
with large unburnt brick, as far as the depth of the 
sand. The usual method of letting people down 
with ropes being very painful, I had provided 
inyself with a rope-ladder, by which I descended 
more conveniently, though not without being in- 
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commoded -with the sand faUing from the top. 
There were, I observed, holes on each side to descend 
by ; but most of them seemed worn away, and to be 
of no use. On being got to the bottom, I found 
myself in a passage five feet wide, and about 50 feet 
long, almost filled up with sand : having got to the 
end of it, I turned down another passage on the 
left hand about six feet high, on one side of which 
were apartments with benches about two feet above 
the floor. On these I suppose the mummies were 
placed ; but if they were set upright, there must 
have been some method of supporting them. On 
the other side are narrow cells just big enough to 
receive a large coffin. At the end of this alley I 
turned on my right hand into another which was 
narrower, and on each side were niches, that 
seemed designed for coffins placed upright. Fromi'*' 
this passage are cut oblong square apartments, 
filled with the remains of mummies; and probably 
here the inferior persons of a family were depo- 
sited, and piled upon one another, while the heads 
of the family were placed in the niches. Each fa- 
mily had perhaps originally its burial-place, and as 
the family increased, they branched out their se- 
pulchral grotts, that every descendant might have 
a separate place for his family. 

I then went to the catacomb of the birds, which 
has the same kind of entrance, only it is about 30 
feet deep : the passage from it is about eight feet 
wide, and almost full of sand. This catacomb is 
much more magnificent than the others, it being 
the sepulchre of those birds and other animals, 
worshipped by the ancient Egyptians; for when 
they happened to find them dead, they embalmed 
them, and wrapped them up with the same care as 
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they did human bodies, depositing them in earthen 
Tases covered oyer and stopped close ^ith mortar. 
In one of the irregular epartmeuts I saw larger jars, 
that might be for dogs and other animals ; of which 
tome have been found, but they are now very rare. 
-Having described these catacombs, we shall now 
take a view of the ancient methods observed by the 
Egyptians in embalming human bodies. According 
to Herodotus, there were certain persons appointed 
for this business, who had three prices, according 
to the beauty of the workmanship. In the most 
esteemed method of embalming, they extracted 
the brains by* the nose with a crooked iron, and 
then poured in drugs; afterwards they opened the 
bodyy took out the bowels, washed the inside with 
p^m wine, and having vubbed into it pounded 
perfumes, filled it with myrrh, cassia, and other 
spices, and then sewed it up. After this they 
washed the body with nitre, then let it lie seventy 
days, and having washed it again, wound it up in 
swathes- of linen, besmearing it over with gums, 
which the Egyptians used instead of glue. The re- 
lations then took home the body, and inclosing it 
in the wooden figure of a man,, placed it in the ca- 
tacombs. Another method of. embalming was in- 
jecting turpentine of cedar, with a pipe into the 
body, without cutting it ; they then salted it for 
seventy days, and afterwards drew out the pipe, 
which brought the^ bowels with it by the funda- 
ment: the nitre.dried up the' flesh, leaving nothing 
but «kin and bones. The. third way was only by 
cleansipg the inside wUh salt and water, and salt- 
ing it for seventy days. 

¥rom whatDiodorus observes, one would imagine 
that there was a way of preserving the bodies much 
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raperior to either of the former; for, accordin^^ to 
hinij their eye-brows and eye-lashes, with the form 
andj appearance of the whole body, were so well 
preserved, that they might be known by iheir fea- 
tures.: whence many of the Egyptians kept the 
bodies of their ancestors in houses adorned at. a 
very great expence, and had the pleasure to see 
their forefathers, who had been dead many yeara 
before they were bom, and to observe all their 
features as well as if they were living. But it doea 
not appear that any bodies were ever discovered' 
embalmed in this manner^ 

A body I brought from Egypt, when i returned 
to England, was in a coffin made with boards, the 
holes between which were filled up with linen and 
fine plaster. Four folds of cloth* were over the 
head, the upper one painted' blue. Under these 
was a composition about half an inch, thick o£ 
gum and cloth, burnt by the heat c^the things 
ap^ted to it ; and next to the skin was a coat of 
gum or bitumen of the thickness of a wafer. The 
hinder part of the head was filled with bitumen^ 
which had been poured in at the nose» and had' 
penetrated even into the bone o£ the skull<. The 
body was bound round with a bandage made o£ 
linen, about three quartera c^ an inch broad^ undec 
which were four fi>lJdB of cloth, thea a swathe two 
inches broad, and under that eight diffiesent ban- 
dages of the same breadth, laid across from the 
ihobUers to the hips on the other side. Under this 
was a crust of linen aboul; an inch thick, burnt 
ahnost to ashes, but sticking together by means of 
the gums with which it had been smeared. The 
arms were laid across the breast, the right hand 
dver the hit, and the hands Ifying towards the &ce. 
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From the hips to the feet were eight bandages two 
inches broad, one covering about half the other; 
and under these were bandages an inch thick, 
consumed by time and the heat of the drugs: but 
the outer bandages did not seem to have been be- 
smeared with gums. The coffin in which the body 
was put, was formed of two pieces of wood, hoi* 
lowed so as to receive the body, and being put 
together, were fastened with broad pegs in the 
top, fixed in holes in the lower part. They were 
cut into the shape of a human body, as bound up 
after it, is embalmed ; and both the coffin and body 
wrapped tip in linen were covered with a thin 
plaster and painted. 

The birds in the last mentioned catacomb were 
embalmed much in the same manner, being dipped 
in gums and aromatic drugs, and bound up with 
many folds of linen. 

I returned from visiting the catacombs sooner 
than was expected, and, on my unlocking the door 
of the room the sheik had given me at his house, a 
little girl, about eight years old, ran out of it against 
me; and laying hold of her she cried out; bnt I let 
her go, it being here a great affiront for any one to 
lay hands on the fair sex. On my entering the 
room I saw a hole had been broke through the 
ceiling, though it was ten feet high : and I suppose 
the mother had let the child down by a rope, to 
rifle my baggage, and to convey what they thought 
proper up the same way she came down. I had 
caught them in the beginning, and therefore little 
was lost ; though doubtless they thought they should 
find treasures, as they imagine the Franks, as they 
call all Europeans, abound in money. I was a little 
vexed at this treatment, but thought it most prudent 
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to idce^ no notice of it; and the next monuAg took 
my leave^ the sheik sending a man to ccmduct me 
to Cairo. 

CHAP, V. 

The aathor makes an excorslon to Faiame, Tisits the ruins of the 
iTamuus Labyrinth, and returns to Cairo. 

BEING recommended to the cashif, or governor 
of Faiume, who was going into that province, I 
jmned him at Old Cairo, at the house of Osman 
Bey, where I had a room assigned me, and the 
cashif invited me to sup with him; when, having 
brought some spirituous liquors, as a present to him« 
I took care that he should be supplied at supper, 
and I found him a merry cheerful companion. 

In the morning we set out, and came to the large 
villige of Mocanan, with fine plantations of palm- 
trees about it. Proceeding two miles farther, to the 
south-west, we reached Metrahenny, where I ob- 
served heaps of ruins, and a mound, extending a 
mile north and south, and then turning west, to the 
pyramids near Saccara; which, I conjecture, might 
be a rampart, thrown up to defend the ancient city 
of Memj^s. We then passed over the canal of the 
Pyramids, and stopjMng, I had my carpet laid at a 
distance; but the cashif invited me to him, and I 
partook with him of a collation of bread, raw 
onions, and a sort of salt pickled cheese. After 
which we pursued our journey, and at length passed 
the night in a grove of palm-trees. The cashif sent 
for me to come to him, and I presented him the li-* 
quor Uiad brought, sitting with him for some time; 
but he biing visited by a great sheik, I retired ; and 
he aflerwards sent me part of hi^ supper^ whic}i had 
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been dressed for him at a neigfabourihg^ village. 
The neset day we ascended some low sandy hills 
to the south-west, which abound with the Egyptian 
pebble. We afterwards passed through an uneven 
sandy desart, and came to- a vale, bounded on the 
Qorth by small hills, made up of large oyster shells, 
with a very little red clay between. Those on the 
surface were not at all changed ; but many below, 
and in the plain, are petrifiied. We at length ar- 
rived at Tamiea, at the end of the desart, where a 
canal runs into the lake of Moeris. The Arabs, who 
came out to meet the cashif, exercised themselves 
all the way on horseback, by pursuihg^ each other 
Vfitk the pike. When one hms the advant^e over 
another he engages him ; he then turns short, and 
rides away, the other pursuing him till he finds an 
opportunity to strike, and then he runs^offinthe 
same manner. Coming at last to the large village 
of Senmrara, we went to the. house of the governor 
of the place, where a great supper war prepared for 
the cashif. A coarse brown woollen doth being 
spread over the whole lei^h of the room, cakes of 
bread were laid all round it, and about ten dishes, 
repeated six or seven times» were placed all along 
the room: as, also, a small sheep boiled whole^a 
roasted lamb, pilaw, fowls roasted, many dishes of 
stewed meat, sweet flummery, meat roasted i& small 
pieces, and the like. At the head of the table sat 
the cashif, with the great people by him : I m^ht 
have sat among them, but I kept my seat on the 
sofa; and when the person on the cashifs right 
hand arose, the cashif called me to take his place^ 
and showed me great civility. It is eustomwy for 
every one, as soon as he has done, to get tp) wash 
)iis han4B> and tali^e a draught of watfir : thus, there 
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u a coQtinual'saocestion^ till, at last, the* poor come 
inland eat what is left ; for the Arabs never set: by 
any tiring that comes to theirt tables. -When 'they 
kiU a Aeep they dress it all, call iu their neighbours, 
and afterwards live upon bread, and their other 
mean £are. In the morning we bad a grand colia- 
tionin the same manner* copsistii^ of the best sort 
of bread, made with butter, honeyy fried egg^* green 
dieese,.aBd other things. 

We were now in the fertile province of Arsiaoe, 
sttd to be the finest' spot in Egypt, and the only 
part which naturally produces olives. But though 
the people p»ig)ht.make the most excellent oil, 
what Ithey make hasan ill taste ; which is, pcebal^ly, 
owing to their letting the olives haag too long, in 
or^r to obtain the greater quantity of oil. 

We now pursued our journey, and reached Tat* 
ume,.after passing through the ruins of ^eanpient 
Arainoe, and crossing a bridge over a Urge caneU 
that runs aloqg the north side of the new town. 

Faiume is the residence of the caaUf, or governor 
of the province ; it is about two miles in compaas, 
and is very iU built, chiefly of unbumt brick. Here 
live.aevar^l rich people, who have, villages belongs 
ing to them: and also sixty Arabs, who have the 
title of /sheiks, with one at their head, who is a per- 
aontof great interest; and these all go to the divan 
of the cadi, which is held twice a week. The in- 
habitants have here a manufacture of the mats they 
lay on the floors of their rooms : they are also fa- 
mous for making rose-water, which is used in 
.many things they ea|t, as well as to throw on the 
guests before they offer the incence. They are like- 
wise said to make coarse cloths and cheap stuffi; to 
prepare leather, and to make the leathern. bags in 
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which they carry water on the backs of the ca- 
mels. The Franciscans of the convent of Jerusalem, 
who here go under the name of physicians, have a 
small conyent, and the Coptis have a church four 
miles off, though there are many Christians in the 
town. There are vineyards about two leagues to the 
west, where the Christians make very good white- 
wine: they have, likewise, fine raisins, and the 
Mahometans make a syrup of the juice of the grape, 
by boiling it; this is brought to the table, and is 
very agreeable food. I had here an apartment in 
the cashiPs house; and his people persuaded me to 
send back my horses, promising that I should be 
well supplied ; but I was afterwards obliged to hire 
very bad horses at an extravagant price. I was 
daily furnished with provisions in my own room, 
and sometimes the cashif sent for me to dine with 
him, when the drams went plentifully round while 
we were eating, and he diverted himself with jesting 
with two or three, who seemed to be with him, as 
dependants, expecting some little government ; for 
when the Turks are in private, they lay aside theit 
gnravity, and are as merry as the Europeans. While 
I was here, it hailed and rained, almost all one morn- 
ing, and likewise rained very hard almost all the 
following night ; which the people were so far from 
considering as any advantage, that they told me 
rain causes scarcity, the overflowing of the Nile 
being sufficient to water the country. There are, 
about this town, no other remains of the ancient 
city of Arsinoe, but g^eat heaps of ruins. 

On my leaving Faiume, I proceeded to the south- 
west, and, at about three miles distance from that 
town, came to a very remarkable obelisk of red 
granite, called the pillar of Bijige, from the village 
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of Bijige near it. It measures four feet two inches 
on the north side« and six feet six inches on the 
east; it is forty-4hree feet high, and each side is di^* 
Tided by lines into three columns, each of which is 
filled with hieroglyphics. This obelisk is much 
decayed all round, for ten feet high, and the west 
side is almost entirely defaced. 

We now proceeded, mostly, through groves of 
young palm-trees ; and observed about the country 
several vineyards, the vines of which are dnposed 
in a very particular manner; we then passed by 
corn fields, and afterwards over uncultivated lands; 
and, having crossed the dry bed of a canal, came 
to another canal, called Bahr- Joseph, which runs 
into the lake Mceris, and is one hundred yards 
broad, with clifts on the east side, at least 40 feet 
high, and on the west, about thirty : though it was 
about 50 feet broad it was then very shallow : the 
country to the west is called the Nesle, where the 
harvest is, I believe, forwarder than in any part o£ 
Egypt; for, on the IGth of February, I have seen 
barley of that year cut and threshed. 

On my entering the large village of Nesle, which 
is close by the Nile, I went to the sheik's house, 
which is built about a court, and has a round tur-< 
Tet at the north-west comer, with camion for its 
defence. I had a letter from the cashif to the sheik; 
but he not being at home, one of the chief Arabs 
agreed, for about the price of three guineas, to fur-' 
nish me with Arabs on horseback, and a camel, W 
carry water and provisions. We set forwards about 
four the next morning, and, proceeding about two 
hours to the north-west, took a supply of fresh wa- 
ter. From that place the sandy plain begins, and, 
passing over it, we at length saw, at a great dis* 
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tance, some remains of the temple of the Laby* 
rinth ; and, being abont eight leagues from it« ob- 
served several heaps of ruins, covered with sand, 
and many stones all around, as if some great build- 
ing had been there : this, which is called the town 
of Caroon, seemed to have been of a considerable 
breadth, from east to west, and the building ex- 
tended on each side towards the north, to the lake 
Mmris and the temple. This, without doubt, is the 
spot, where once stood the famous Labyrinth, 
which, Herodotus says, was built by the twelve 
kings of Egypt, when the government was divided 
into twelve parts, as so many palaces for them to 
meet in, and transact the affiiirs of state and reli- 
gion. '' Of this Labyrinth," he adds, '' there are 
twelve saloon8> or covered courts, with gates oppo- 
site to each other; six towards the north, and six 
towards the south, in continued lines. They are 
surrounded by the same outward wall. The apart- 
ments are on two floors, the one under ground, 
and the other over them; three thousand in all, 
each consisting of fifteen hundred. Those above 
ground, I myself have seen and gone through, so 
that I speak from my own knowledge ; but those 
beneath, being the sepulchres of the kings, and of 
the sacred crocodiles, the rulers of the Egyptians 
were, by no means, willing to show them. The 
upper apartments I myself saw to be greater than 
any other human works ; for the outlets, at the top, 
and the various windings through the saloons, gave 
me infinite surprise, as I passed from a saloon into 
apartments, and from apartments intobed-chambers» 
and into other rooms out of the bed-chambers, and 
from apartments into saloons. The roof of the whole 
is «tone, as well as the walls. The latter are adorned 
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v^Mi sculpture : each saloon has a peristole of white 
stones, admirably joined together* Quite close to 
the line where the Labyrinth terminates, is a pyra- 
mid of two hundred and forty feet, on which large 
animals are engraven : the way into the pyramid is . 
nnder ground/' This is the account given of it by 
Herodotus. It wan so extraordinary a building, that 
Dedalus came to Egypt on purpose to see it, and 
built the labyrinth in Crete, for king Minos, on the 
model of this. But little is now to be seen of these 
boasted pieces of art, but heaps of ruins, broken 
pillars, shattered walls, and cornices, many of which 
are of a kind of brown marble. 

Going over the spot where this magnificent 
structure once stood, I came to the foundation of 
an oblong square building, formed of a reddish 
stone or marble. Some semicircular pilasters placed 
upon it, have only one hevm stone at the bottom, 
and all the remains of the edifice above are of brick 
]dastered over. Whatever this building was, it 
seems to have been repaired in this rough manner. 
More to the east are the remains of an oblong 
square edifice, of white hewn stone plastered over, 
with a sort of base aqd plinth ranging round. Near 
this is a particular sort of rustic building, that seems 
to have been a gate. At length we came to seme 
remains of the grand structure itself, which is now 
called Casa Caroon, or the castle of Caropit^ It h^d 
a portico of rustic work, which is almost entirely 
destroyed, it being no where above six feet high. 
The front is more ruined than any other part. The 
upper story in %he middle is fallen down : but in 
the other parts there are 44 tiers of stone, each nine 
inches deep, and consequently it is there 33 feet 
high; there are signs of a cornice ranging round. 
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with «ome oitiamento cf :8ealptilre« In the len^hof- 
this building ar.e &mr rooiD0, with door* places 
crowned with double cornices, together with orna- 
ments of the winged globe, and over each is a work 
Uke a false door, also ornamented with double cor* 
nices, and one of them adorned with sculptures of 
hawks. In ^a fedse door on each side of the entrance 
to an inner room below, is a niche cut with a shell 
at the top ; and there are several small niches in the 
aides of the walls of the other apartments. There 
are many stones scattered about the plain near the 
building, among which are several round ones, that 
seem to have composed the shafts of columns. 

Having taken a foil view of these ruins, I re- 
turned to Faiume, and from thence set out with a 
caravan for Cairo* The first day we went to Ta- 
miea, wh^re we lay in the yard of a kane under my 
tmt; there being no rooms, except a few huts in- 
habited by cmnmon women. We proceeded the 
next day to Dashour : from which place I went the 
day after to Saccara, and from thence to Grand 
Cairo. 

CHAP. VI. 

Dr. Pooock« proceeds up fire Nile; a descripdon of Areho* 
jmoiinaiD, Maofaloath, and Sciout. An account of the mira* 
cnloas serpent Heredy ; of the city of Akmim, of Mensheeh, 
Girge, Fourshout, Dendera, and of the antiquities of Car. 
nack and Lnxerein ; a particular description of the magnifi. 
cent rains of the ancient dty of Thebes. 

AS I h^d laken the refiointion to sail on the 
Nile into Upper Ggypt^ the consul procured letters 
from the great sheik Osman Bey» the head and 
proteetoroftheArabrace, totfaebe^ofGirge. the 
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prince of Akmiio, and the great^heik of Fourshoot. 
I made ptovitfoos as for a long voyage, purchasing 
a quantity of tobacco, rice^ coffee, soap, red shoes^ 
and other things'fop presents, not forgetting arms 
and ammunition for our defence. I bad the happi- 
nesB to meet with a boat belonging to the prince of 
Akmtm, and to be recommended to Malim Soli- 
man^ who was going in it. Thi^ was a very worthy 
Coptr, for whom I .shall always have the utmost 
regard. He had the principal management of the 
affairs of that prince, tliough he would never 
aecept of any office under him. It was thought 
proper that I shotddtake upon me a name familiar 
to the people; so it was agreed that I should be 
called Joseph, with maltm, or master, the usual 
title given to Christians in this country. I had also 
let my beard grow, and assumed the habit of a 
Copti, with the black gown of ceremony, and had a 
a large blue and white handkerchief loose about 
myneek, hanging down before; and on other oc-» 
casions a sheet of the same kind, brought round my 
bo^ and over my head. Besides, I had iJie bluo 
gsurment or shirt, which is put on over all, to go 
out with at any time in disguise with the boatmen* 
In this manner I set out with tt^ servant and dra* 
goman, or interpreter, on the 6th of December* 
1737, when I embarked in a small hired boat, and 
at night came up with the great bo^t at Tur* 
phaier, which is on the island that I suppose to be 
the great isle of Hemdeopolis, made by a canal, 
ercissing from the Nile to the oLd bed of that river 
under the hills. The great boats, such as thie in 
wkidi we embarked, have a mast about the middle, 
and another towards the prow. Part of the boat is 
covered with mattl^, by mains of poks set upighti 
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with others tied acrois at the top of them; under 
vrhich shelter the people sit, and in the night take 
their repose. 

The next day we went on with a gentle gale, 
having had a view of the pyramids of Saecara and 
Dashour, to the north-west from Tnrphaier. We 
passed by many villages, and arrived at Righah, 
where we stopped, it being customary to lie^by at 
night, there being many shoals in the Nile ; and 
travellers always stay in the boat, to defend it from 
being attacked by robbers, and to hinder people 
from coming privately on the side of the boat, as 
they sometimes do, to steal any thing within their 
reach. 

On the 8th, having little wind, we went ashore 
on the east, at the convent of St. Anthmiy. There, 
as in most of the monasteries of Egypt, the priests 
are seculars, and live in the convent, with their 
wives and children. Several of them were em- 
ployed in carrying stones to repair their ccmvent; 
and, taking us for officers whi) came to demand the 
poll-tax, told us, on our asking how many there 
were of them, that there were no more than we 
saw : but, on our undeceiving them, they showed 
us their convent, which is walled round, to defend 
them^rom robbers. They have a tolerable church, 
and show several things that have a relation to St. 
Anthony, who, they say, went from thence into the 
desart, by the Red Sea, where he was the first 
founder of the monastic life. As erocodilea are 
hardly ever seen so low as this, they are fond of ^ 
stories that they can go no lower, and that if they 
come so far, they turn on their backs. There are no 
churches about the country but such as are termed 
monasteries; because it b probable, that few, be* 
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tides ihose of the immasteries, were suiFered to 
remain. 

We afterwards came up to Benesuief,* a town 
about a mile round, but very ill built, of unbumt 
brick ; though it is the capital of the province of 
the same name, and the residence of a bey. The 
inhabitants carry on a great manufacture of a striped 
nanrow carpet stnfi; without nap, made of wool and 
coarse thread, and used by the inferior people to 
cover the cushions of sofas: they also make coats 
for their children of this stuff, without sleeves, it 
being wove so as to serve for that use, without be- 
ing cut. After passing by several other places, we 
reached Bibeh, a little town, in which there is a 
convent of St. George; and soon after came up 
With the isle of Fetne, which is a very beautiful 
spot, planted with melons and cucumbers : these 
were planted in rows, about six feet asunder, with 
canes of Turkey wheat, stuck in obliquely over 
them, to defend them from the weather; and, in 
some parts, they are sheltered by a sort of rush, set 
along in a trench. Here we lay by at night. 

On the 9th we proceeded up the river, but met 
with nothing remarkable till the 12th, when we 
came to some hills on the east, that end at the river. 
The men being obliged to tow the boat along, I 
went ashore, and observed grottoes cut all over the 
mountains, which were doubtless the sepulchres of 
the people on the west side of the river. All these 
hills are rocks of petrified shells, mostly the cockle. 

On the 14th we had a good wind, and, passing 
by Minis, the residence of the cashif of the pro* 
vince of that name, came up with the ruins of the 

* Beoesoef, according to Mr. Nordeu. 
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cit J of Antinoopolis, built by Hadrian, in honoar. 
of Antinous, his favourite, who was drowned then; 
but now called Ensineh. It is said, that the city was 
three or four miles round. Among these rains I 
saw, still standing, a large pillar, with a Corinthian 
capital, on the top of which was a square stone, 
that was, probably, to set some statue upon. I had 
also a view of a very fine gate, that was of the Co- 
rinthian order, and of excellent workmanship. Near 
this place is a village of Christians, called Ebadie, 
whose greatest security, among such bad neigh- 
bours, seems to be a notion that has prevailed, that 
no Mahometan can live there. Higher up ia 
Meloni, situated near a mile to the west of the 
river. This town, which makes a tolerable ap-* 
pearance, is about a mile round, and the shops are 
well built. It is at the head of nine villages, which 
eompose a small principality belonging to Mecca, 
and subject to the Emir Hadge, who is commonly 
one of the greatest beys, and has the care of con^ 
ducting the caravan to Mecca. This person ap^ 
points a sub-governor of the- country, who lives ih 
as much state as the cashifs. This place annually 
supplies Mecca with 390,000 adeps, or sacks of 
corn, which are sent by the way of Cairo, Suez, 
and the Red Sea, it being a very rich com country. 
About three miles from Meloni is the village of 
Archomounain, on the ruins of an ancient city, 
which I suppose to be Hermopolis. It seems to hav^ 
been of an irregular form, extending above a mile 
from east to west, and more than half a mile from 
north to south. It is situated near two miles from 
the river, and little appears but heapa of rubbish all 
over the site of the old city, excpt a grand portico 
of an ancient temple, consisting of twelve pillars. 
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$\x in a row^ and nine feet in diameter. On every 
part of these pillars, and of the stones laid on them, 
are hieroglyphics ; on the pillars also are some re- 
mains of paint, and the ceiling is adorned with 
stars. Among the rains I likewise saw some pieces 
of columns of granite marble. 

We continued our course, and all the way from 
Souadi to Manfiilouth* observed grottoes cut in the 
mountains, [once the abode of hermits, but occupied 
at present by a sdrt of Arabs, who follow the profes* 
sion of pirates upon the Nile. They have a sheik, 
but do not obey him any farther than they please: 
neither do they trouble themselves about the Turkish 
government, which often pursues them to punish 
their robberies; but they shelter themselves by re« 
tiring into the mountains. In different parts of these 
rocks the echoes are so distinct, that not a single 
syllable is lost.] I observed several openings into 
the mountains, where are great ruins of walls built 
with unbumed brick, from the river up the side of 
the hills. A little further is a convent cut out of 
the rock, the church of which is served by a priest 
who comes from Manfalouth. This last town, which 
I suppose to be Lycopolis, is a mile from the river, 
and about a mile round. It is tolerably well built, 
and a cashif resides there, who governs the province. 
It is also a bishop's see, and there are about two 
hundred Christians in the place ; but their church 
is at Naraefa, where the common people believe that 
the holy family Maid until the death of Herod. 
[The mosques of Manfalouth give it a beautiful 
appearance at a distance. The adjacent country is 
very fertile, and we find there all sorts of fruit iu 

* According to Mr. Norden, Monfaluat. 
VOL. V. So 
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Near this place is the grotto of the iamous fierpeat 
Heredy/ meationed by travellerfl. 

[This grotto is the tomb of a pretended Turkish 
saint, and is adorned with a cupola raised above the 
mountain. The Arabs affirm, that sheik Heredy 
having died in this place, viras buried here, and that 
God, by a particular favour, transformed him into 
a serpent that never dies; that this serpent cures 
diseases, and bestows favours on all who implore his 
aid. It appears, however, that this miraculous ser* 
pent makes some distinction of persons, and is much 
more propitious towards great lords than towards 
the inferior people. If a sheik is attacked with any 
disorder, the serpent has the complaisance to sufier 
himself to be carried to his house; but a person of 
the common rank must not only show a desire of 
his visiting him, and make a vow to recompense him 
for his trouble, but send a spotless virgin on the im- 
portant embassy : for the fair alone can have any 
influence on him; and, if her virtue should be the 
least sullied, he would be inexorable. On entering 
into hb presence she makes him a compliment, and 
with the most humble submission intreats him to 
suffer himself to be carried to the person who wants 
his assistance. The serpent, who can refuse nothing 
' to female virtue, begins at first with moving its 
tail; the virgin redoubles her intreaties, and at 
length the reptile springs up to her neck^ places 

* Mr. Norden calls him Haridi, aod from that gentleman, 
Tvho carefully informed himself of the particulars, we have given 
its history, and the following remarka on that pious fraud, on 
which, he justly obserTes, that, absurd as it is, it is not more so 
than the Tulgar belief among the ancient Romans, attested by 
rery credible authors, of .^scolapius entering into a serpent, 
and under that form being brought to Rome and curing a pes. 
tilence. 
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itflelf in her bosom, and there remains quiet, mrhile 
it is carried in state, amidst loud acclamations, to 
the house of the person who dispatched the ambas- 
sadressj No sooner is it brought into the room than 
the patient begins to find himself relieved. Yet 
this miraculous physician does not immediately 
withdraw, for he is very willing to remain some 
hours with the patient, provided they take care to 
regale his priests or his saints, who never quit him. 
All this goes on very well, provided no disbeliever 
or Christian comes, for his presence would disturb 
the feast, and the serpent, who would perceive him, 
would immediately disappear. In vain would they 
search for him, he is no where to be found ; and, 
should he have been even carried to the other side 
of the Nile, he would be able to return invisibly to 
the tomb. In short, the Arabs boldly assert, that if 
this serpent was cut in pieces, the parts would join 
again upon the spot, and that this attempt cojuld 
not put an end to his life, since it was destined to 
be immortal. 

The Christians, who claim a superior degree of 
wisdom to the Arabs, very piously believe, that this 
pretended saint is the devil himself, who, by the 
just judgment of God, is permitted to mislead this 
. blind and ignorant people ; and they are confirmed 
in this belief by a tradition, that it was to this 
place the angel Raphael banished the devil Asmodi.^ 
But I am persuaded, that both the Arabs and these 
Christians offend against the rules of reason. Before 
we consider a thing as miraculous or supernatural, 
it is necessary to be certain whether iJie fact be 
real; whether the circumstances are such as are 

♦Tobit,fiii.S. 
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pretended; and vrhether any fraud is used. I a^ee 
that the serpent is there; it eannot be denied; bni 
he cannot be immortal : he undoubtedly dies like 
other serpents, and the priests, who draw a profit 
from him, substitute another of the same kind in 
his room. Were they indeed to cut the serpent in 
pieces, and were the parts seen to join again, it 
might be esteemed an incontestible proof of its im- 
mortality; but they could never be brought to that: 
and when the emir Akmim ordered them to make 
this trial in his presence, the priests excused them- 
selves from the experiment. The virginity of the 
ambassadress is secured, by her being so young as 
to be free from suspicion ; and serpents are known 
to be attracted by certain odours and herbs, with 
which the girl may be rubbed ; at least she is 
adorned with chaplets and garlands of flowers, in 
which they take care not to forget such as are 
agreeable to the serpent. In short, if it be asked, 
how it is possible that it should disappear from the 
sight of 50 many people ; I answer, that it is suffi- 
cient to conceive that these priests are excellent 
jugglers; and there will be no difficulty in imagi- 
ning them capable of conveying away the serpent, 
in the presence of a great number of spectators, 
without the most attentive and quick-sighted being 
able to perceive it : whoever has seen the tricks 
daily played by the mountebanks in the great 
square before the castle of Cairo, must have been 
struck with feats much more astonishing than this.]] 
On the 17th we arrived at Akmim,* which is 
about a mile to the east of the river, situated on a 
^mall eminence, that seems to have been raised by 

* By Mr. Nt>rdeii nam«d Ackmiin. 
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«rt, ud a canal firom the Nile eneompasies most 
part of the town. This I suppose to be Panopolis, 
aneiently fatooos for workers in stone, and for the 
linen manufacture ; at present the inhabitants make 
coarse cottons. It is now the residence of the prince 
of Akmim, who enjoys the title of emir, or prince. 
This family, two or three ^nerations ago, came 
from Barbary, and took such measures as to become 
governors of a large territory, by renting the land, 
according to custom, of the grand seignior. This 
resembles the other towns of the Arabs, only the 
streets are wider; the qnotns of their houses are of 
bnrnt brick, but all the rest of bricks only dried 
in the sun. Several pillars of red granite stand in 
a square of the town, and in a mosque I saw many 
piUars of granite and other marble, probably taken 
from an ancient temple, some of the ruins of which 
are still to be seen. In the portico of another mosque 
b a piece of grey granite, five feet long, and near 
two broad, on which there was a Greek inscription, 
that has been almost erased. As I was recommended 
to the Franciscan missionaries by their prefect, I 
went to their convent, where I dined and supped 
with them in their hall; and the first day many of 
the catfaoUe Coptics came to see me, there being 
about two thousand Christians in and about the 
town; and I was told that two hundred of them 
are converts to the church of Rome. 

While here, I went with my friend Malim Soli- 
man to wait on the prince, with a letter from Osman 
Bey, and a present of several glass vessels. He was 
mot dressed like an Arab, but appeared in a Turk- 
ish habit, and received me with great civility. He 
is much beloved by his subjects, particularly the 
Qiriatians, who both |iow, and in the time of his 
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father, have been on a good footing here : for ths 
mother ^the present prince was a Christian slavey 
and never lost her regard to those of that religion; 
and this prince is thought to be much inclined that 
way. The missionaries at first came here under th^ 
character of physicians, and were received by this 
prince's father, as well as by himself, into their 
palaces. Some years ago the former was accused 
to the government above, of being a Christian, on 
which five hundred soldiers were sent to conduct 
him to Cairo; but escaping with the missionaries to 
the mountains, and having friends at Cairo, the 
soldiers were recalled, and he returned to his capi* 
tal: but about a year after died suddenly, greatly 
lamented by his people. 

We spent a day in visiting some places without 
the town, and proceeded three miles to the east of 
the uninhabited convent of the martyrs, on a low 
hill, near the foot of a mountain ; from thence we 
went into a very narrow valley, between high steep 
precipices, and in two miles came to the convent 
called Dermadoud, which is one of the most dis- 
mal retreats I ever saw : it only consists of grottoes 
cut in the rock, except a small brick church, that 
has several inscriptions in Coptic on the plaister 
within. From the convent, a very narrow and dan- 
gerous way is cut out of the perpendicular rock, to 
a small building half way up the mountain, which 
might be some hermits's cell. Beyond this mona- 
stery is a steep ascent up the valley; and, for half 
a mile before we came to the convent, the way is 
so obstructed with great stones, that have faUen 
down from the rocks, that it is impassable for horses. 
This may have been a retreat in times of persecu- 
tion, and be afterwards frequented on account of 
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the fine vater, which distils in drops from the 
rocks, and is the only water I met with in Egypt, 
that does not certainly come from the Nile. Near 
it are several grottoes^ and little cottages, probably 
tmilt by the Christians, who sometimes come and 
spend a day here, and have service in the chnrch. 
Leaving this valley we went westward to a village 
called El-Goumey, over which the hills are cnt into 
sepulchral grottoes, in several stories, about three 
quarters of the way up; some of these are single 
rooms ; others have two or three, one within another; 
they have mostly three niches in them about three 
feet deep, and three feet from the ground, being cut 
up to the ceiling, in which, doubtless, they deposited 
their dead. I observed many bones and swathes 
lying about. Several of the rooms were painted, 
but without figures, only one had an Ibis repre- 
sented in the ceiling, and some very odd figures on 
the sides, particularly a man tied to the body of a 
four*footed beast. 

I also went to two ancient magnificent convents 
on the west side of the Nile. On our passing through 
Souadgy, a Copti invited us to take coflfee, and a 
collation of dates, treacle and bread, and would not 
be refiised : he therefore laying a carpet before his 
door, we sat dovni, and complied with his invitation. 
At our departure he generously pressed us to return 
and take a lodging at his house, m to dine with him 
the next day. Leaving the town we saw a young 
woman sitting by the way-side unveiled, with brass 
ornaments about her neck. We passed by several 
fmall lakes made 'by the overflowing of the Nile, 
covered with a greater number of wild-fowl than I 
had ever before seen, and at length came to the 
convent called Der-Embabshai, which is surrounded 

VOL. V. 2 p * 
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by a fosse half a mUe in compass. The entrances and 
quoins of the building are of stone, and most of the 
rest of brick. The gate to the north is adorned 
with Corinthian pilasters, and an entablature above, 
with a relief of St. Geoi^e on each side ; but the 
greatest part of the church is fallen down, and they 
now only make use of the east end, which is inclosed. 
As the monks have no place for the reception of 
strangers, they prepared a collation for us in the 
west end of the church, which they always do when 
any one comes to whom they would show extraor- 
dinary respect. We afterwards walked out for two 
miles, and it being a fine evening when we returned, 
we took the refreshment they had prepared for us, 
seated on mats abroad at the door of the chapel. 
They stuck the wax-lights of the church into their 
cakes, instead of candle-sticks, and we took our 
repose in the chapel. The next morning we viewed 
the great convent, which is above a mile to the 
north, and built of hewn stone. We observed the 
remains of several ancient pillars, and stones of red 
granite in and about both the convents; so that I 
conjecture the city of Crocodilipolis, mentioned by 
Ptolomy, was situated here ; and the people have a 
tradition, that a large city extended from one mo* 
nastery to the other. There are great marks of 
magnificence in both the churches; and these con- 
vents were, doubtless, erected on the first establish- 
ment of Christianity in Egypt, they being built 
according to the architecture of the Greeks, after 
it began to decline ; and, as I saw a sculpture of an 
eagle with a cross before it, audi another eagle on a 
crovm, they made me conjecture, that this great 
convent was erected by the empress Helena. The 
churches of both the convents are built after the 
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same model, with columns of the Corinthian order, 
but not executed in the best manner; several of 
them have a cross instead of the rose in the capital. 
The priests of the g^eat convent entertained us with 
cofiee, and offered to kill a sheep, if we would stay 
and dine ; but we proceeded through clouds of dust 
to Akmim, for the wind being high, it raised the 
sand to such a degree, that we could see no farther 
before us than if we had been in a thick fog; and 
it was so troublesome to our eyes, that we should 
rather have chosen the most stormy weather, attended 
with rain. 

I was at Akmim at Christmas, and sat up almost 
all the night of the eve of that festival, to see the 
Copti ceremonies in the Roman church ; for though 
they are converts to the church of Rome, they re* 
tain their own ceremonies, and only make some few 
alterations in part of their prayers. As soon as the 
service was ended, which was not before day, I had 
a message from Malim Soliman, that I must pasa 
the whole day with him; accordingly I went to hia 
house, and coffee being served, we all found it 
necessary to lake some rest, on account of the 
fatigue of the preceding night. At noon a great 
dinner was served up in an open summer-house. 
There were twenty-five dishes, which mostly con- 
sisted of rich soups, and a sort of ragouts, to which 
were added, pigeons and fowls stuffed with rice^ 
and roast lamb. I was the only person at the table 
served with a plate, or that had a knife and fork : 
his sons-in-law, with some others of his relations, 
waited at table ; for so great a subordination is ob- 
served throughout all the East, with regard to dif- 
ferent degrees and stations, that sons and inferior 
relations never sit before their. parents, unless they 
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are several times desired to do it. A very rich dran 
was first served, and at dinner some virine, of which 
I had made him a present, was given rowid. After 
drinking cofiee we walked oat of the town to see 
his garden, where we had coffee again, and then 
retnrned to his house. After supper he asked me if 
I would lie there or at the convent. Thus the day 
was passed in the manner of a Turkish visit; every 
thing being far beyond whatever the Arabs pre- 
tend to. 

I also went a second time to visit the prince, who 
said he wondered he had seen me but once ; he even 
desired me to make his house my own, and to com- 
mand what I pleased. 

I here agreed for a boat and four men to go up 
with me to the cataract and back again, paying . 
them about the value of half a crown a day, with a 
certain quantity of com and lentils by the month, 
and finding them in cofifee. Indeed I afterwards 
found, that they expected to have a share of every 
thing I had; for it is the nature of the Arabs to 
desire whatever they see. When we had agreed, 
the Coptis who were present, according to their cus- 
tom, said a prayer. Malim Soliman and some other 
friends attended me to the boat, and his servants 
"brought me a present of a large basket of bread, 
some fine cakes, and a sheep. At parting the Coptis 
said a prayer, and wished me a safe return, that we 
might again pray together. 

I left Akmim on the 28th of December, and in 
some time came to Mensheech,* a poor ill built 
town, about a mile in compass; but to the south of 
it there are considerable ruins of a great city. It 

* This appears to be the place, caUed bj Mr. Norden, Messchie. 
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id fluroniided by a fosse, and all along by the river 
are considerable ruins of a quay^ built vriih short 
I^ers, to receive the boats into docks, where they 
might be Weltered from the weather; and in one 
part it is built in a semi-circle, with flights of steps 
in different parts. Among the ruins I observed 
several pedestals, cornices, and pieces of granite. 
This seems to have been Ptolemais, mentioned by 
Strabo as the greatest city in the Thebaid. The 
prince of Akmim having written to an officer of 
the town, to give me some letters for Assouan, I 
waited on him with a present of rice and soap, which 
are here acceptable ; he entertained me very civilly 
at his house, and gave me letters to his friends at 
Assouan. I afterwards went to see the master of the 
l^essel in which I came from Cairo, who had invited 
me to his house. He entertained me with coflfee^ 
and a hot sharab, as Ihey call it, made with sugar 
and ginger; but people of superior rank use cin- 
namon, and drink it like tea. We sat round a pan 
of coals, and three Mahometans sung Arabian songs^ 
beating time with their hands, and playing on a 
tambour. 

[I went to the bazar, and found it better fur- 
nished than those I had met with elsewhere. Indeed 
the barks usually stopping here, contribute to render 
this a place of trade, and commodities are brought 
thither every market-day, because the people are 
always sure of selling them. This place is famous 
for a sort of sweetmeat, made here in great quanti- 
ties, of which the Turks and Arabs are very fond. 
There are here great numbers of very handsome 
pigeon-houses. The town has a mosque, and like** 
virise a very large burial-place, where one may ob- 
perve the difierent monaneiits with whidi they 
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h^oar the memory of tlieir departed friends. This 
liM^distinction it owes to the hei^t of its sitoation, 
>^}iiUitinduce8 the people to bring thither the dead 
of all th^^eighboaring places, that they may not be 
erpdied to the annual inundation of the Nile. Aa 
I.was walking in the bazar, I met with two of their 
pretended saints, whom the market had drawn 
thtUver: they were entirely naked, and ran like 
madmen through the streets, shaking their heads, 
and.cryiifgfout with all their might. A courtezan 
was also there ; her face and bosom were unveiled, 
and hinr shiA ^^^^^ white, whereas that of other 
women is bltie;"^er head, neck, arms and legs 
were adorned with abundance of trinkets; but all 
these embellishments did not characterise her so 
well as her impudent air, and lascivious gestures. 
One would thii^, that these sort of women must, in 
all countries, have a common mark of distinction: 
this, however, had an extraordinary one, which 
was, that she infinitely exceeded all others ia 
ugliness. 

The Christian Coptis, as also the proselytes De 
Propaganda, have in this town, and even through 
all the dominions of the prince of Akmim, very 
great privileges : they are not afraid here to strike 
a Mususlman; though in other places they cannot 
do it without running the risk of being murdered.]] 

The next day we pursued our voyage, and after 
some time had high rocky hills to the east, that are 
almost perpendicular, in which there are many 
grottoes. We somi reached Girge, on the west; 
this is the capital of Said, or Upper Egypt; it is 
near two miles in compass, and is pretty well built. 
The sangiack, or governor of Upper Egypt, resides 
feerc. I went to the convent of the Franciscan mi»* 
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MMUtriM, leho {MM9 for physicians, but have pri* 
Tately a church, and about one hundred and fifty 
ecmverts; but they are frequently in great danger 
from the insolence of the soldiers, so that they have 
been two or three times forced to fly, and their 
house has been plundered. I was conducted by one 
of the fathers to the caimacam of the town, who is 
chief governor in the absence of the bey, and being 
in a dropsy, had him called in to visit him. I 
ohowed this great man the letter I had from Osman 
hey to the sangiack of Girge, and having made 
him a present of two boxes of French prunellas, he 
gave me a letter to Assouan, near the cataract 
We then went to the aga of the janizaries, who 
was, according to their custom, sitting under the 
gateway leading to his house. He received us with 
omch civility, he having been one of the father's 
patients, and giving me four letters, I sent him the 
fame present I had made the caimacam. Afterwards 
we waited on a Turk, who, I was informed, had 
some superior command over the janizaries of the 
castle of Assouan; to him I gave a letter from the 
prince of Akmim, and, to the present I made the 
others, added a large basket of rice. He did not 
give us a very polite reception ; but wondered why 
the Franks visited the cataracts, and asked if I had 
a watch to sell ; which was an intimation that he 
wanted one for a present ; however, on seeing what I 
had brought, he ordered me a letter, which, he said, 
would protect me as far as the three castles, that is^ 
to the end of the grand seignior's dominions. 

On the 31st I set forward in the boat from Girge, 
with an Aleppine of the Roman Greek church, who 
lived in the convent of Furshout, and passed by the 
large isle of Domes, so called from a tree of that 
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Hame, with which it aboandfl. I now firrt law floats 
of earthen- ware ; these are about sixty feet long, 
and thirty wide ; they being a frame of palm boughs 
tied together about four feet deep, on which they 
place a layer of large jars, with their mouths upper- 
most; on these they mak^ another floor, and then 
put on another layer of jars, and so a third, which 
last are so disposed as to trim the float, and leaye 
room for the men to go between. On each side they 
have four long poles, with which they direct its 
motion down the river. 

On the 3d of January, the wind not favouring 
ns, we stopped at a place about three miles from 
Furshout.* We moimted on asses without bridles, 
and only a coarse cloth tied on the back for a 
saddle; but the president of the convent having 
notice of our arrival, soon met us with horses, oa 
which we rode into Furshout, which is a poor ill 
built ruinous town, about a mile round. Yet here 
resides the great sheik, who is governor of all the 
country on the west, almost as far as Assouan. The 
adjacent country is very pleasant, all the roads to 
town being planted with acacia- trees. Here the 
Francbcan missionaries have a convent, under the 
name of physicians, and have a large saloon where 
they receive their company, which. In private, 
serves for a chapel. I waited on the sheik's secre*^ 
tary, with a present of five of* six pounds of cofiee ; 
in return, he sent a live sheep to the convent, to en^ 
tertain me with, and introduced me to the sheik, 
who was in the Arab dress, sitting in a comer of his 
room by a pan of coals : he rose on my entrance, 
and on my leaving him I gave him three letters; 

* Mr. Norden calls this place Farsiaut. 
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and my aemmt brought in my |ire0ent, which con- 
mated of two boxes of prunellaB, two of other sweet- 
meats, and some glass vessels. He asked where I 
intended to go ? I told him to the cataract. He re- 
plied with a good natured smile, that a boat of 
Franks* lately went up; and that the people said 
they came to discover the way into the country, in 
order to return and take it, and then desired to 
know what I wanted to see ? 1 told him the mined 
cities. He observed, that we had not such ruins in 
England, and asked whether, if they should go into 
our country, we would permit them to see every 
thing; adding, that he would give me letters, and 
a man to go with me ; so that I might be assured 
I should travel securely. I afterwards went to see 
the sheik's garden, which in the middle was planted 
with vines, and in the other parts like an orchard, 
with orange, lemon, acacia and other trees. On 
the morning of the 8th of January, the secretary 
came to the convent, where he had his carpet laid, 
and, sending to his house for coffee and other re-* 
freshments, we breakfasted together, and at about 
ten I dined with the fathers ; the secretary eating 
the dinner he had ordered for himself in another 
part of the convent, some of which he sent to us, he 
not being accustomed to sit at table. After which 
we all set out together to go to the boat. The 
friendly secretary sent me a present of a large 
sheep alive, with bread and sugar-canes, and at 
about two in the afternoon we set sail. 

On the 9th, about midnight, we arrived at Den* 
dera, which is surrounded with woods, and situated 
about half a mile from the river; and did not chuse 

* This appears to tare bstn Mr. Nord«a« 
voir. V. So 
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to go mach about, on account of its being the fink 
day of the great TurJ^ish feast, Bairam, after the 
conclusion of their month of fasting. Some of our 
men went to the mosque in a gown of white cotton 
sewed up before, a habit of ceremony worn in those 
|>arts; and, possibly, the use of the surplice might 
take its rise from this, as a vest of ceremony, worn 
when they went any where in high dress. Haying 
letters to two Mahometans here, I carried them some 
small presents, and they recommended me to the go- 
vernor, who sent his brother with me to Amara^ 
which lies about a league to the south, where are 
the ruins of the ancient Tentyra. The inhabitants 
were great worshippers of Venus and Isis, to each 
of whom they built a temple. From the many heaps 
of ruins that are seen here, the city appears to have 
been large, and to have been much frequented 
since the time of its ancient splendor. People 
seem to have lived in the temples, and to have built 
their houses of unbumt brick near them : in particu- 
lar, there are several on the top of the gpreat tem- 
ple, which is two hundred feet long, and forty-five 
broad. The chief remains of the ancient buildings 
are very near each other. The grand temple already 
mentioned, appears entire ; only some apartments^ 
which seem to have been at the top, are destroyed, 
and six or seven of the rooms below are filled 
up. There are ten flights of steps to the top, and 
the pillars are adorned with large capitals of the 
head of Isis, and over them compartments in basso- 
relievo, of excellent sculpture, finely executed, in 
the best taste and workmanship of any I have seen 
in Egypt; each capital consisting of four such 
faces, one on each side, with the compartments of 
relief ov^ them: and I conclude that they must 
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lutve been executed by one of the best Greek sculp- 
tors. At the end of the grand room are four stories 
of hieroglyphics in seven compartments, each hav- 
ing two or three human figures, some of which are 
defaced. There are also four stories oi hier(^ly- 
phics on the outside; and probably, before the 
ground was raised, there were five both within and 
without. On the outside of the south end are cut 
five colossal figures together, and two, more beau- 
tiful than the rest, at each corner. Round the top 
of the edifice are several spouts, with an ornament 
over them of the head and shoulders of the sphynx. 
This was, doubtless, the temple of Isis. 

Having, with the greatest satisfactiop, viewed 
these fine remains of antiquity, I returned to the 
town. At parting, my friends sent me a present of 
a lamb ; and the governor's brother came to the 
boat for his present, which was a basket of rice, 
some cofi&e and soap. 

We now pursued our voyage with a fair wind, 
and passed by the eanal that goes to the city of 
Coptos, which is at present remarkable for making 
the best earthen- ware in Egypt, it being very light, 
and much esteemed : but they could never be pre* 
vailed on to make the vases with broad bottoms, 
that they might stand without danger of falling; 
so that the people are obliged to set them in wooden 
frames. 

A little higher up on the west, we passed by 
Etouerat, where are made those large jars that are 
carried down the streams on floats, on which we 
saw people placing them for the voyage. 

A little farther we came up with Kept, a vil- 
lage at some distance from the river. This was the 
ancient Coptos, which is inhabited both by the 
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JSgyptianfl and Arabians; for ihe Nile below Uie 
city running to the west, this was the first conve- 
nient place for carryii^ on the trade to the Red 
Sea, the river being nearer to it here than at any 
other place below: and this, with the difficult 
navigation of the Red Sea to the north, caused the 
trade for the merchandises of India and Arabia to 
take this channel. In the early ages of Christianity 
this city became famous for the great resort of 
Christians to it in times of persecution; and this is 
the first rbe of the name of Coptis, which, it is said, 
the Mahometans gave in derision to the Christians 
of Egypt. 

At length, coming to the port of Cous, we rode 
two miles through a flat country, full of dome-trees, 
to that miserable town^ built of unbumt brick. It 
was the ancient ApoUinopolis, and is situated on 
an artificial eminence ; but there are no remains ex- 
cept of one small temple, on which is a Greek in- 
scription in honour of ApoUo, and the other deities 
worshipped in it. While I was viewing this temple^ 
one of the great sheik's officers, in a Turkish dress, 
came and asked me, with much civility, to drink 
coffee; but, it being late, I declined the invitation. 
I afterwards went to the great sheik's secretary, to 
be introduced by him to his master, and made him 
a small present. We sat down on a mat in the open 
court, where our horses were tied ; and I was treated 
with very indifferent fare, consisting of an ill- tasted 
seed, mixed with oil, onions, bread and water; our 
entertainment concluded with coffee. After which 
he went with me to the sheik, whom we found laid 
down to take his repose on a sofa, in a small room, 
dressed in a kind of blue shirt over some other gar- 
ments, with one of his officers sitting by him. I 
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want up to the sofa^ and delivered my letten frwn 
the prince of Akmiiu, and an officer of the janiza- 
ries at Girge ; and then my present, as usual, was 
laid before him, vtrhich consisted of a bag of rice, 
leaf tobacco, Joppa soap, and a pair of red shoes. 
Then letting him know that I desired a letter to 
see the antiquities of Camack and Luxerein, he 09* 
dered it to be wrote, and desired me to go and drink 
coffee with the secretary. But I went on board, 
leaving my interpreter to bring the letters; 00 
which the secretary sent me a present of a sheep. 
The sheik let me know, by the interpreter, that he 
advised me to see Carnack and Luxerein now^ 
and not, as I proposed, at my return; for as he was 
going to encamp there, I should see every thii^ 
with the greatest safety. 

I very readily complied with this advice, and on 
the 12th proceeded with a man the sheik had sent 
to conduct me; and stopping opposite to Zenieh, 
where the sheik of Camack has his residence, I 
• the next day went to that sheik, with a letter I had 
from his superior, and the sheik of Furshout, and, 
making him a present, he treated me very civilly, 
and sent me a sheep in return. I now went to 
Camack, which is part of the ancient Thebes, 
where there are ruins of a most magnificent temple : 
but on my beginning to measure the first gate I 
came to, the man the sheik of Furshout had sent 
with me, who had no authority here, told me^ I 
must not venture to do so, without the permission 
of the great sheik, who had encamped near the 
river; on which, ordering him to conduct me to 
him, I found the sheik I had been with in the 
morning, who freely ^ve me leave to measure 
and write down what I pleased, on whichlretttme4 
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to the temple; the sheik himself staid with me 
there two or three hours^ and the people of the 
village seeing me measuring came about me. I 
dined in the temple; and having ordered my boat 
to lie near the sheik's camp, 1 in the evening 
waited on him in his tent^ on which he invited me 
to sup with his secretary; but I excused myself, 
and returned to my boat, accompanied by the se- 
cretary, who, coming on board, partook of some 
refreshments. These encampments are in the re- 
gular manner of an army : in the middle was the 
large green tent of the sheik's, who sat in a comer 
of it, accompanied by three or four of his officers. 
In this manner they encamp about their territories 
to get their tributes, which are paid in kind. I 
continued here, and had the liberty of viewing the 
temple as often as I pleased ; the men constantly 
dressing my dinner in the boat,* and bringing it to 
the temple. The cavalcade belonging to the sheik 
one day passing by, a great number of persons 
rode into the temple, and talked to me; I was also ' 
once visited there by the sheik's son of the place, 
who conducted me to a part of the temple inha- 
bited by women; and, giving them notice to keep 
out of the way, I went in and viewed it. One day 
likewise, the caia, or first officer of the sheik, 
came and dined with me, and I made him a 
present; which he returned, by sending me a lamb. 
[The great and famous city of Thebes was on 
bodi sides of the river; according to some, it was 
built by Osiris, and according to others, by Busi- 
ris the Second,] who appointed its circuit, adorned 
it with magnificent buUdings, and rendered it not 
only the most opulent city of Egypt, but of the 
whole world. It was called Diospolis, or the city 
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0f Jupiter^ and afterwards it obtained tlie name of 
Thebes. Its opnlence and power were every where 
known, and Homer thus speaks of it : 

Not all proud Thebes' anriTall'd walls contaia, 
The world's great empress on th' Egyptian plain. 
That spreads her conquest o'er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates,"* 
Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars. 
From each wide portal issniog to the wars. — Pon» 

Diodorus mjs, '' We have heard that not only 
this king, but many of his snccessors, were ambi- 
tious to improve the city with presents of g(Ad and 
silver, with ivory and a multitude of colossal statues, 
and that there was no city under the son so adorned 
with obelisks of one entire stone. Of four temples 
that were of an amazing size and beauty, there 
was one the most ancient of all, whose circumfe- 
rence was thirteen stadia, its height forty-five cubits, 
and the thickness of its walls twenty-four feet. The 
" buildings, indeed, have remained to modern times; 
but the gold and silver, and all the costly ivory 
and precions stones, were pillaged by the Persians^ 
when Cambyses set fire to the temples of Egypt. 
It is said, that the Persians, having transferred 
this opulence to Asia, and having carried artists 
with them from Egypt, built those magnificent 
palaces, Persepolis, Susa and others, in Media. 
So great they say, were the riches of Egypt, at that 
time, that from the rubbish, after plundering and 
burning, was taken more than 300 talents of gold, 
and of silver 2300 talents/'] 

The hundred gates, above mentioned, are com- 
monly thought to have been the gates of the city; 
but there are no signs of walls round it, nor were 
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walled towns common in Egypt: howef tt, M it if 
observed that 200 armed chariots could be sent out 
of them^ others rather suppose them to belong to 
the palaces of the princes and great men, who could 
on an emergency send chariots to the war. Of the 
four remarkable temples, that which I now viewed 
was doubtless that mentioned by Diodorus Siculus, 
as of a most extraordinary size : the ruins of this 
stupendous building extending near half a mile in 
length. The description he here gives of the height 
and thickness of the wall has been thought to be 
very extravagant, and beyond all the rules of pro- 
bability, yet it will appear to any one, who examines 
the remains of this temple, that in both these respects 
they in some parts exceed the account given by 
Diodorus. 

To this temple there are no less than eight grand 
entrances, to three of which were avenues of a 
great length between sphynxes, placed on each 
side, two of them having sixty of these statues on 
each hand. After this, at one of the entrances, you 
come to four grand gates, at a considerable distance 
behind each other, in a direct line to the temple; 
they are about thirty-five feet deep, in length one 
hundred and fifty, and, before the ground was 
raised, must have been from fifty to sixty feet high. 
These structures lessen every way from the bottom 
to the top, like a pyramid. The first of them is of 
red granite, finely polished, and beautifully adorned 
with hieroglyphics, in four series without, from the 
top downwards, and three on the inside, in each of 
which are the figures of two men bi^er than the life, 
of exquisite workmanship : farther, on each side, are 
colossal figures about fifteen feet high, with hiero- 
glyphics tmder them; and in this iattei manner the 
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0Ch«r g«te8 are tdorMd, bat wiihoat the compart* 
menti. Oa Mdi tide <tf these ^tes there also 8eem 
to hate been celoiaal iUMen. On the outside of the 
first i§ a rtatae of red ^antte on one iride, and ott 
the other a itatne of a kind of granite that seems 
composed of small pebMes ; one also re^dains within, 
of white marble^ without the head. On measuring 
the head of one of them, I found it five feet six 
Inches long. The neitt gate is very much ruined^ 
and has only two stories of colossal figures to tha 
south, and one to the north. The third gate has 
hieroglyphics all rounds and eolossal figures of 
men ; and here are remains of a statue of white 
marble, the head of which has a serpent on its 
casque; this head measured four feet and a half 
from the top to the lower part of the neck. Tha 
fourth gate is now a heap of ruins, before which are 
some pieces of a statue of red granite, the trunk of 
which I found to be seven feet and a half broad. 
To the east of this gate, before the main building, 
is a large pond, that was, probably, a reservoir of 
the Nile water, for the use of the temple. The 
Oreeks gave to these gite-ways the name of ante^^ 
gates, or vestibules. From them walls were built^ 
that not only extended to the other gates, to maktf 
the entire enclosure of the temple, but to enclose 
particular courts between the gates and that struc'^ 
ture. 

There is another Superb entrance, about one 
hundred and fifty paces to the west, with the same 
kind of avenue at sphynxes leading to a gateway, 
and all the rest haye the appearance of extraordi^ 
nary magnificence. The grand entrance to the west, 
which may be called either a gate, or a front to the 
great court before the temple, is extremely noble^ 
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and yet hM the greatest plainness and simplidtyj 
without any hieroglyphics m other ornaments, and 
very nearly resembles what we term the rustic ; it 
is forty feet broad, the bottom being a solid wall of 
that thickness. In the front are two stories of small 
windows; but the upper story is ruined in so many 
parts, that, at a distance, it resembles battlements* 

Within this gate is a large <^n court, with a 
terrace eighty feet broad, and six feet above the 
ground, as it is now raised, to which, I suppose, 
there were steps up from the colonade that is on 
each side of this ante*temple. These pillars have 
square capitals ; and on each «de of the middle 
walk to the inner part c^ the temple, there was a 
very grand colonade of pillars, above forty feet high, 
and eight feet in diameter, with large capitals, like 
vases worked with figures in lines; at the farther 
end of these pillars are two colossal statues of red 
granite, much mutilated, and the heads broken off. 

The wall of the inner temple, though much 
ruined, has more grandeur and magnificence than 
is to'be found in any other building I ever saw: 
the door is very high, and yet in a just proportion; 
and the walls on each side are adorned witii beau- 
tifid hieroglyphics and figures of men, in six com- 
partments, above nine feet high, and twelve wide, 
every compartment having the figures of three men. 
On entering the inner temple, you find sixteen 
rows of columns one way, and eighteen another. 
The two middle rows are eleven feet in diameter, 
the others eight, with only capitals of square stone. 
Above the middle rows the temple was higher than 
in the other parts, having a sort of windows over 
the space between every two pillars, with twelve 
lattices of stone in each. Every part of this temple 
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both on the inside and withoot^ ifl covered with 
hieroglyphics, and other representations. Within, 
however, are the sculptures of no human figure ; 
but on the outside, particularly on that to the north, 
are carved the representations of battles with horses 
and chariots, one of which I observed to be drawn 
by stags. 

But to proceed with the inner part. On each 
nde of the entrance, in the east end oi the temple, 
is an obelisk thirty*siz feet four inches high, and 
six feet square. Further to the east are two other 
obelisks, seven feet six inches square, and seventy-^ 
three feet high ; but one of these last is fallen down* 
All these obelisks are of red granite, and are covered 
with hieroglyphics. At a small distaQce from theso 
obelisks are two walls, separated by an entrance in 
the middle; and on the west side of these walls aro 
colossal busts. Continuing along the middle to the 
east, we come to a small room of red granite, and 
all along are apartments, that, perhaps, served for 
the priests. 

Irving fully examined these noble antiquities, 
and the sheik's son ofiering to accompany me four 
miles to the east of Carnack, I gladly accepted his 
proposal ; and he came early in the morning to the 
boat with horses. Upon this I laid a carpet on the 
bank of the river, and having entertained him with 
coffee, we set forward towards the temple, accom- 
panied also by the caia, or steward of the great 
sheik. In this excursion we saw that the ground, 
where it is sown, is laid in broad hillocks, round 
which there are small itregpilar channels; the com 
not being sown on the top, but only near the chan- 
nels, in order that it may be the more easily watered 
by a small canal frpm the Nile, which conveys th& 
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water to all f^ris. AboM two hmidred feet to Ao ' 
Aortb of the tonple wo ww o pand gate, adorned 
with four compartmeiiti of hieroglyphics. The 
walk in the front of the temple« between the pU* 
lars, are now only aboot seven feet high, and are 
likewbe covered with hieroglyphiee. There ii a 
pillar on each side of the door, adorned with riba 
xiaing from the bottonif and branching into leaves 
at the top, to form the capital; and besides, the 
shaft is encircled in two places by several bandages. 
The other pillars are of a different kind, and have 
a more heavy appearance. All this temple is very 
mneh destroyed, except the fronts and even that is 
Bot perfect. Th^ grand gate however is entire, and 
I saw near it a sphynx ahont fonr feet long. The 
ancirat city of Thebes probably extended to this 
place. Retarning I viewed the rains of what I sup- 
pose to be a roand temple; it appeared to have 
been a hundred and seventy*five feet in diameter^ 
and to the west of it were some rraiains of a grand 
gateway. 

On my return^ I entertained my conductors 
vrith coffee at the boat, and the sheik's son having 
shown me great civility, I made him soeh a present 
as I thought would he agreeable to him. Two days 
afiter I went to see that paii of Thebes which was 
lo the west of the fiver, and is now called Gronmou. 
On my going on that side, I sent to the sheik, to 
whom I had a letter from the sheik of Fnrshont, 
on which he came to the boat» and conducted 
me to his house at the village of Goumou. The 
sheik there furnished me with horses, and we set 
ottt to go to Biban-el-Meluke. When we had pro- 
ceeded about a mile to the north, we came to a 
kind of street; for the rocky ground on each side 
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rmng nlboni ten CmI high, bad on each hand a row 
of rooms cut in it, some of them supported with 
IhIUups; and as there is not here the least sign qC 
raised buildings, I could not hdp imagining, that» 
in the earliest times* these caverns might serve as 
houses, and be the first inventi<m after that of 
tents, when they might be contrived as a better 
shelter from the weather* and the ciddness of the 
nights. 

At laigth having passed through some other 

valleys where the mountains arise to a great height* 

we came to a round opening like an amphitheatre* 

and ascending it by a narrow steep passage, came 

to Biban-el-Meluke; that is, The Gate or Court 

of the Kings, here being the sepulchres of the kings 

of Thebes. The vale where Ihese grottoes are, is 

covered with rough stones, tiiat seem to have rolled 

fiom above ; it may be about 100 feet wide, and the 

hills on each side are high steep rocks, in which 

the grottoes are cut in almost beautiful manner, in 

long passages or galleries under the mountains, out 

of a close white freestone, that cuts like chalk, and 

is as smooth as the finest stucco work. ¥our or five 

of these galleries* <me within another, from thirty 

to fifty feet long, and fr<mL ten to fifteen feet high^ 

generally lead to a spacious room* in which is the 

king's tomb, with his figure cut in relief on the 

tid* or pamted at full length upon it Both the 

tides and ceiling of the rooms are cut with hieio* 

glyphies of birds and beasts* some of them painted, 

and as fresh as if they were but just finishadt 

thoi^h they must be above 9000 years old. 

One of these sepulchres* in particular* is most 
beautifully adorned with hieroglyphks cut in the 
stone* and painited« Th« entrance which is ^ 
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descent, is cut through the rock, and is open 
at the top for thirteen feet; then, for eight feet 
more, the ceiling is an inclined plane, answering to 
the descent under it. The galleries within have 
hieroglyphics cut on each side, first in a sort of 
compartments next to the ceiling, in the manner 
of a frieze ; lower down, figures are cut repre* 
senting mummies; below these are hieroglyphics 
all down the sides, divided by lines into different 
columns. In the middle of the ceiling are figures 
of men, for about three feet in breadtii, with stars 
on each side. The king's tomb is of one stone of 
red granite, seven feet nine inches high, eleven 
feet eight inches long, and above six feet broad, 
the cover being made to shut into it. Upon it is 
cut the figure of the king in mezzo-relievo, with 
an hieroglyphical inscription. The room is adorned 
with difierent columns of hieroglyphics, with the 
figures of men, bulls and hawks. 

In the great room belonging to another of the 
grottoes, is the statue of a man with a sceptre in his 
hand; and on the ceiling is painted a large figure 
of a man, holding a particular sort of sceptre, with 
wings hanging down lower than his feet, and co« 
vering his whole body. On each side of the entrance 
are four men, cut in the stone, above the natural 
size, with the heads of hawks and other animals. 

Having, with the utmost pleasure, viewed these 
extraordinary sepulchres of the kings of Thebes, 
by the help of the wax-lights we brought with us, 
being much fatigued, we agreed to sit down and 
take some refreshments in this retired place ; but 
unfortunately we had forgot to bring water, and the 
sheik being in haste to depart, we returned, and at 
our arrival at th^ boat, the sheik W9s so obliging 
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M to stay and eat with me, which they rarely do. 

The next day I visited two very extensive apart-^ 
ments, eat in the rock, on the lonth side of those 
hills we went to the day before. To one of them 
is a descent of ten steps to a spacious area, cut in 
the rock, which leaff '^to a room supported by 
square pillars, also ci .. out of the rock, and be- 
yond it is a long room with pillars on each side ; 
all the apartments are adorned with hieroglyphics; 
bat the stone is in some places black and scaled, 
as if damaged by fir« ' Beyond these rooms the 
apartments extend down several steps to the right; 
and one part leada to a gallery cut round the 
rock, which has some ' apartments on the side* 
where there are holes cut perpendicularly down 
to other apartments below. I there saw doors and 
openings, and there are probably as many apart-* 
ments beneath as there are above. One would 
be apt to imagine, that these were habitations for 
the living, and that they were cut under the pa* 
laces of the kings of Thebes, if they were not them- 
selves palaces for them to retire to, in order to avoid 
the heat. 

The other grotto is cut under a small hill, near 
the appearance of a grand entrance under the 
moontains. The way to that entrance is by a valley, 
which seems to have been divided by walla or 
mounds into four parts. One dug much deeper 
than the rest, seems to have been a reservoir of the 
water. of the Nile; and the others extend towards 
some remains of buildings. To the west is a room 
over which is a well turned arch. This room seems 
to have been used as a Christian churchy and the 
hieroglyphics, which are in small columns ex* 
tremely well cut, have been covered with jdastor; 
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on which is painted Chrigt surroonded with * 
glory. 

From hence I went and took a particular Tiew 
of the nuns of a large temple, a little way to the 
iouth-east. At a distance from it are the mins of a 
pyramidal gate, and oi a vdt^!* Ic^rge colossal statne, 
broke off about the middSii^ of the trunk : it is 
twenty-one feet broad at the shoulders; the ear is 
three feet long, and from the top of the head to the 
bottom of the neck is eleven feet. In the first court 
of the temple are two rowj of square pillars, on 
each side of which is a statue, but the heads of all 
of them are broken off. These statues have each the 
lituns in one hand, and the flagellum or whip in 
the other, as commonly seen in the statue of Osiris. 
In the second court are the remains of two colossal 
statues sitting; they are of black granite, and the 
head of one of them, which lies on the ground, is 
three feet five inches long. A great number of 
pillars belonging to the temple are standing, and 
many others are destroyed; but from the ruins it 
appears to have been a magnificent structure. [In 
this edifice we observe two sorts of pillars, one 
more beautiftil than the other. Their thickness and 
solidity ^ive them a delightful appearance at a 
distance T on approaching them, the hieroglyphic 
are agreeable to the sight; and when you are quite 
near, their colours have a fine eflfect This sort of 
painting has neither shade nor degradation. The 
figures are incnisted like the enamel on the dial^ 
plates of watches, with this difference, tiutt they 
eannot be detached. I must own that this in*' 
crusted matter surpasses in strength every thing 1 
have seen of this kind, it is superior to the al«* 
fresco and the mosaic work; and has tiie advaataga 
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of luting a longer time. It if mrpriiiiig to tee how 
the gold, altra-mariiie, and other oolonrs, have pre- 
aenred their luftre to the present age.] 

From this temple I went to the statnes, which I 
flhall call the colossal statoes of Memnon; hut the 
sheik honied me from thence^ saying he was near 
his enemies : I however went to them again early 
in the morning, and spent ahove half a day at 
them. [These colossal figures front the Nile. The 
first seems to represent a man, and the other a 
woman: they are both of the same size, and that 
is prodigious ; for they are fifty feet in height, from 
the bases of the pedestab to the summit of the 
head. They are sitting upon stones almost cubi- 
cal, of fifteen feet in height, and as many in 
breadth ; but the back part of each stone is higher 
than the fore part, by a foot and a half. They are on 
plain pedestals, five feet high.] The statue to the 
north has been broken off at the middle, and has 
been built up with five tier of stones ; but the other 
is of one single stone : the feet have the toes broken 
off, and the features are mouldered away by time. 
The sides of the seats upon which they are sittings 
are covered with hieroglyphical figures; on tho 
pedestal of the imperfect statue is a Greek e{u« 
gram; and on the insteps and legs are several in^ 
scriptions in Greek and Latin, some behig epigrama 
in honour of Memnon; but the greater part are 
testimonies of those who have heard his sound: for 
one of them has been thought by some to be tha 
famous statue of Memnon, which, at the first or 
second hour, they pretend, uttered a sound, ocea« 
sloned by the rays of the sun strikiiig on it. 

At a small distance from these statues are the ruins 
of several others^ particularly one of yellow granite 
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almost intire, and twelve feet long from the top of 
the head to the thigh ; and part of it is snnk in the 
earth. Going on to the hills, I observed an area cut 
out of the rock, and many stones lying about it 
covered with hieroglyphics ; this seems to be a part 
of the grand temple, to which these statues proba- 
bly formed an avenue from the great ones. We at 
length entered between the hills, and came to a 
temple, which had afterwards been a convent. It has 
no hieroglyphics on the outside ; the cornices over 
the doors are fluted, and adorned with the winged 
globe. Having taking a fuU view of these things 
we returned to the river. 

While I was absent, the natives, having taken 
umbrage at my copying the inscriptions, came to 
the boat, and said that they would see whether this 
stranger would dare to come out another day, 
dropping some expressions as if they would assault 
the boat by night : for they seemed very desirous 
of my leaving the place; from their being strongly 
possessed with the notion, that the Europeans have 
the power of discovering treasures. I however 
talked of going abroad the next day, being desi* 
rous of seeing, if possible, the temple of Medinet 
Habou; but the dieik coming to the boat, and 
t>eing informed of what had passed, advised me to 
depart. But I saw this place on my return. 

I then proceeded up the river a small league, to 
Luxerein or Lacsor.* On my arrival there early 
in the morning, I carried a letter and a present to 
the sheik; and the sheik of Camack's son came to 
me there, provided a dinner for me, and was so 
obliging as to stay with me all day. I there viewed 



* Mr, Nordea calls it Luxor. 
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the remains of the large and magnificent temple* 
which was doubtless a part of the ancient Thebes, on 
the east side of the river. This noble building 
agrees with the description Diodorus gives of the 
sepulchre of Osymandus, which he says was a mile 
and a quarter in circumference. 

[The superb sepulchre of that monarch is thus 
described by Diodorus. *' At its entrance is a gate 
two hundred feet in length, and forty-five cubits 
in height. Having passed it, you come to a square 
stone peristyle, each side of which is four hundred 
feet. Instead of pillars, it was supported by the 
figures of animals sixteen cubits in height, each 
cut out in a single stone, and carved ii^ an antique 
manner. The whole roof, twelve feet in breadth, 
consisting of stones of that size, was variegated 
with stars on a blueish ground. After this peristyle 
was a gate, in other respects resembling the former, 
but more abundantly wrought with all kinds of 
sculpture. At this last entrance are three statues, 
each cut out of one entire stone, the syenites ; and 
one of them, in a sitting .posture, is the largest in 
all Egypt, its foot exceeding seven cubits. The 
two others placed at its knees; the one on the right, 
the other on the left, are the representations of the 
daughter and mother, and are in size inferior to the 
former. This work is not only worthy of esteem, 
on account of its bigness, but is wonderful in its 
workmanship, and excellent in the nature of the 
stone, as in so great a bulk there is not the least 
crack or stain to be seen. It has this inscription* 
^ I am Osymandus, king of kings. If any one i^i 
desirous to know how great I am, and inhere I lie* 
let him surpass any of my workSp' Another status 
of his mother stands by itself; »t is twjelve cubits 
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iiigh, and <tf an entire stone, having three disdemi 
on its bead, to signify that she wss the daughter, 
wife, and mother of a king. Through this gate is 
another peristyle, mere remarkable than the fbrmep, 
in which are various sculptures of the war he waged 
with those that revolted at Bactria, against whom 
he sent an army of 400,000 foot and 20,000 horse. 
In the first of the walls, the king was represented 
besieging a citadel surrounded by water, the fore- 
most in danger, with a lion fighting by his side. 
In the second wall were wrought the captives led 
by the king, deprived of their private parts and 
their hands; by which seems to be signified, that 
they were efifeminate, and destitute of hauds in 
dangerous exploits. .The third wall was adorned 
with sculpture and efegant paintings, representing 
the king ofiering oxe^ as victims, and the triumph 
he celebrated on account of his victory. In the 
middle of the peristyle, in the open air, was an altar, 
built of the most beautiful stone, of a prodigious 
size, and admirable workmanship. At the last wall 
were two statues, in a sitting posture, each of one 
entire stone, twenty-seven cubits in height : near 
which were three passages made from the peristyle, 
leading to an edifice supported by pillars, formed 
in the manner of a musical theatre, each side con« 
taining 900 feet. In it was a multitude of wooden 
statues, representing suits of law; and on the walls 
were carved thirty persons, with Justice in the mid* 
die, from whose neck was suspended the figure of 
Truth, with her eyes shut, and a number of books 
lying by him. After that was a walk of various 
buildings, in which were represented the most de« 
licious viands. The figure of the king was carved, 
and likewise stained with colours, ofifering to the 
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goAs the gold and silver, 'wfaicli he amraally re* 

eeived fnmi the mam of Egypt. After that was 

the saered library^ upon which was inscribed, ' The 

repository of the medicines of the soul.' ContiguouB 

to it were the images of all the gods of Egypt, and 

the king making saitaUle ofiEerings to each; and 

also showing Osiris, and his assessors in the infernal 

regions, that he had led a life of religion, virtue, 

and humanity. On the same side as the library was 

a noble building, that contained the imagesof Jupiter 

and Juno, and likewise of the king lumself ; in whidi 

also the body of the king appears to hare been de«- 

posited. Around it was a multitude of buildings, 

adorned with sculptures of all the animals conse- 

crated in Egypt. From thence were steps to the 

top of the sepulchre, which, after you had passed, 

there was upon the monument a golden circle, 365 

cubits ih circumference, and a cubit in thickness 

on which were marked the number of days in the 

year, the rising and setting of the stars, with their 

influence and significations, according to the Egyp^ 

tian astrologers. They report that this circle was 

taken away by Cambyses, when he subdued Egypt* 

Such, it is said, was the sepulchre of king Osymai»* 

dus:''j let us now view its remains. 

We first come to two obelisks, that are, probably^ 
the finest in the world; they are now sixty feet 
above the ground, and might be seventy or eighty^ 
according as the ground has risen, which is evi*^ 
dently a great deal. They are seven feet and a half 
Square, and at bottom might be eight feet. The 
hieroglyphics, which are in three columns down 
each side, are cut with a flat bottom, an inch and a 
half deep ; and the granite has perfectly retained 
its polish, which is the finest I ever saw. On tha 
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top, on each side, is a person ntting on a thronet 
and one offering somediing on his knees: these 
figures are likewise below. Lower down are three 
hawks, then three bulls, and at about the distance 
of every foot is an owL I also observed monkeys, 
hares, dogs, serpents, Urds, and the heads of camelt 
and insects; but about half the pyramid of the 
western obelisk is broke off, and the south-west 
corner of the eastern one is for about six feet high 
a little battered. 

At a little distance is a pyramid at a gate 200 
feet long, and at present fifty-four above the ground. 
On each side of the entrance is a colossal statue, 
thirteen feet and a half above the ground ; they are 
of grey granite, and the shoulders are only three 
feet and a half above the surface of the earth. In 
the front of the pyramidal gate are windows and 
sculpture, particularly a person seated on a throne, 
holding out one hand, which has a sceptre or a staff 
in it, and surrounded by others in postures of ado* 
ration. On the other side, a person is represented 
in a car, as galloping and shooting with a bow, with 
many chariots after him; this may have a relation 
to the wars of this king against the Bactrians. 
Within this gate is a court, almost filled up with 
cottages, with some pillars, that once composed 
part of a colonnade; beyond which was another 
gate, that is now in ruins; and beyond it another 
court, which contained the history of the king cut 
all around on the walls, and had a large and beau- 
tiful altar in the middle. The pillars in this court 
are forty feet high; but the work in the capitals is 
not in relief, but only cut out in lines. The walls 
of the rooms are adorned with sculpture. A deity 
is carried ia a sort of boat by eighteen men, prer 
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oeded and followed by a person holding a particu- 
lar ensign. I also observed on the walls, a man 
leading four bulls mth a string; a person sitting, 
and another kneeling to him ; also instruments of 
nmsic, and men kneeling, who have the heads of 
hawks. 

CHAP. VII. 

From Thebes Dr. Pococke proceeds to Erment, Et.foii, Com- 
Ombo, aod Assouan ; an accoont of the grottoes in the rocks 
on the banks of the Nile, the qaarries of granite, and the 
cataracts. 

IN the evening I left Luxerein^ and landed at 
Erment,* on the west, the ancient city of Hermon- 
this, the capital of a province of that name. We 
went to th^ house of the sheik, who conducted us 
to the old city, in the midst of a large plain, where 
are the remains of a small temple, adorned with 
hieroglyphics both within and without, that seems, 
by the many hawks cut in it, to have been dedicated 
to Apollo. At some distance are the remains of a 
beautiful building, that appears too grand for a 
Christian church, on the first establishment of 
Christianity in the fourth century: yet it h^s crosses 
cut on some of the stones, with Coptic paintings 
and inscriptions in many parts of it, that are plais-* 
tered : there are, however, little remains of the edi- 
fice, except at the west end, where the rooms had 
gaHeries over them, which might be for the women. 
Some of the niches seem to have been hewn into a 
rough shell at the top, as if they had at first been 
built straight. The pillars seem to have been of 

* In Mr. Norden's Trarels it is called Annent. 
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one stone of red granite^ after the Greek sfchitee* 
tare of the Corinthian order. The semi-drelei, 
and rooms at each end» were probably made by the 
Christians. This mi^t be the temple of Jupiter;, 
and it was probably rebuilt in the Greek taifet, 
under the government of the Ptolomies. 

On the 18th of January we went on with very 
little wind^ and shot at a crocodile^ as he was go- 
ing into the water from a sandy isle. We had rea- 
smi to believe the ball struck him; for, instead of 
walking in slowly, as is usual with them, he opened 
his mouth, and jumped five or six feet into the wa- 
ter. The next day we came to Esne;* on the west^ 
^ considerable town for those parts; we went ashore, 
and staid about an hour, when the men wanting a 
stone for ballast, the people, knowing I was an Eu- 
ropean, would not let them take it into the boat; 
saying, that if the Franks took away that stone^ 
^hey would, by their magic art, draw away their 
hidden treasures. This place, and the antiquities 
about it, I saw in my return. I had letters to the 
cashif, who was then absent; but I had sent to him 
before, and his people were ready to go with me« 
I carried letters and a present to one of the aeiifs, 
who went with me to see the temple. [It is closed 
on three sides, and in the front are twenty-four 
columns, that appear well preserved. A channelled 
border runs all round the top of the edifice; but in 
the middle of the front is a cartouche or ornament, 
such as are seen in all the principal gates of Egypt* 
A semi-corona borders the whole edifice, the skk 
of which is filled with hieroglyphical figures, that 
teem of the most ancient kind, apd af^ar to ha?# 

* Mr« Norden caiU this toim, Esseoajr. 
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beM execated in haste. Tke coliniiiiysupport stonet 
pitted awmnae, en iriueh reek great tables; that 
form a ro<»f, adorned, in tiie same nunmer as the 
sides, with ^raglyphics. It is, howerer, easy to 
pereeive, that the figures of the inside are by ano« 
ther hand, and executed with more care than those 
seen at the outside; but none of these faier^lyphics 
are incrasted with colours. The edumns are Itke^ 
wise covered widi hierogljrphieal igures, iidiich in- 
some places are smaU, and very much crowded. It 
is remarkable, that, in all this temple, one capital 
of a column does not resemble another; for though 
the proportion is the same, the ornaments are dtf- 
fet^nt. The inside of tins edifice is blackened by 
the smoke of fire formerly made there; however^ 
aU the parts are well preserved, except the gate, 
and the intermediate spaces between the front co« 
lumns, which have been filled vp by the Arabs, in 
order to shut up their cattle in the temple, which 
at present serves for no other sse.3 

We also went about three miles to the north-west, 
Ho see another temple,* which I conjectured mighir 
be the temple of PaUas, at Latap<dis, where boti» 
that goddess, and the fidi Latus, were worshipped, 
in this temple there aie likewise several sorts ofi 
capitals, aome of which resemble the Qirinthtan, 
but with a very fiat relief. On the inside are threa 
Aeries of hieroglyphics of men about three feet high, 
and at one end the lowest figures are as large aa 
the life : one of them, I observed, had the head of 
the ibis; and, in several parts of the waH, I saw 
Mie figure of a woman ritling. TJie ceSkig if 
adorned with a variety of anhnals, and j^ttd im 

• This Mr.NoideB wm aolpmansd to net. 
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veiy beautiful colours ^ among them 10 a man, tit- 
Hag in a kind of boat, with a circle round him. 
This temple appears to have been used as a church; 
for I saw some Coptic inscriptions, in black letters, 
on the walls, and was told, that there bad been a 
convent there. 

A mile to the south of Esne is the monastery oi 
St. Helena^ by whom it is said to have been found- 
ed; but it has been more commonly called, the 
Convent of the Martyrs. Here is a great burial- 
ground, not less than a mile round. Many of the 
tombs are magnificent, they having a dome on four 
arches, with a little cupola on the top. Some of 
them have a cross, and others an eagle cut in them, 
with a Greek inscription. The convent, with its 
church, are, however, but mean; there are only 
two monks in it, who cannot marry; but their re- 
lations, both women and children, lire with them. 
This is the last church in Egypt. 

On the 20th we came to Etibu,* which was once 
the Great Apollinopolis. I went to the sheik's house, 
with a letter from the sheik of Furshout. When he 
knew who it was from, he kissed the letter, and put 
it to his forehead, as a mark of respect. I made 
him a handsome present, which he received with 
great civility; and, when the letter was read, and 
I desired to see the ruins, he put his hand up to his 
head, as a mark of his compliance, and that he took 
me under his protection. He himself went with me, 
and showed me the temple, and a grand pyramidal 
gate. [This last m<mument of antiquity is perfectly 
well preserved; but the Turks have converted it 
into a citadel. There runs all round a semi-circular 

• Ofy a€cord4Bg to Mr. Nordeo, Edao. 
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corMia, snch as is commonly seen ronnd the Egyp* 
tian buildings. No cornice is to be seen abont the 
edifice ; but it may have been ruined^ or have fallen 
down. This edifice is in general well designed^ and 
its simplicity gives it a very pretty appearance. 
XTpon its faces are three rows of hieroglyphical 
figures, which seem as if designed to represent in- 
fants, though te r stature surpasses that of men« 
The south and north sides scarcely difller in any 
thing, except that the former has several windows, 
of which the four lowermost, made on each side of 
the gate, are very high, and give a diagonal light, 
that falls obliquely. Above the gate is a cartouch 
or ornament, like those we have already remarked 
in some other edifices. The other antique monu- 
ment is the temple, which was dedicated toApoUo; 
but the greatest part is buried under ground, and 
the Arabs have made no scruple of employing what 
they have been able to take away, in making some 
vile pigeon-houses. 3 

While I was measuring the ruins of the temple, 
a great many persons came about me, and on my 
giving my book to a servant to hold for me, a youn^ 
man, who was the sheik's nephew, snatched it out 
of his hand, and ran away with it. The sheik and 
my servant pursued him. Meanwhile I continued 
measuring and writing on another paper until the 
sheik returned with his pike, having thrown off his 
outward garment when he went in search of his 
nephew, whom, it was said, he would have killed 
had he overtaken him. The brothers had been com- 
petitors for the government of this village ; and the 
sheik now conducted me to his house, where mat- 
ters were carried so far, that I was afraid we should 
have suffered in the tumult, the brother bein^ 
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favoured by many of the people. I was deskoag ef 
going to the boat, bat was told that the sheik would 
be offended if I did not stop to eat with him. I was 
privately informed, that I might have my note-book 
if I would give about the value q{ a crown, to which 
I consented, and accordingly it was brought to me. 
We now sat down to eat out of a large wooden 
bowl, full of thin cakes broke into small bits, with 
a syrup mixed with them; but the sheik sat at a 
distance, and would not eat with us. Afterwards 
he mounted his horse and attended me to the boat» 
followed by several persons; and having made me 
a present of a sheep, came into the boat, and ordered 
a letter to be written to the great sheik. About an 
hour after the sheik left us, his son came riding to 
the river, to inform us, that his father having been 
told I had given money to have my book restored^ 
had obliged them to return it; and had sent it to 
me. Thus this worthy Arab gave an instance of 
fidelity that is rare to be met with. 

We now sailed on, and as we approached towards 
Hajar Silcily, the rocks on the western shore ap* 
peared as if cut for a grand gateway. A little fur*- 
ther to the south I saw five regular entrances into 
grottoes, cut equally distant in the rock, and above 
them a cornice, or half-round, seemed to have 
crowned the work; but only the half-round re- 
mained. Proceeding to Hajar Silcily, or the Rock 
of the Chain, the Nile grew exceedii^ narrow and 
rapid ; for I suppose it is not above a hundred yards 
wide, the rocks encroaching upon the river on each 
side. It had its name from a chain being formerly 
drawn across, to defend the pass, and I was shown 
a rock on the east side, where, I was told, the chain 
was fastened. This rock on Ae west nde is cut into 
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sometliing like four niches^ or small open templei^ 
ue^mnglj deiigned for the worship of some deitief, 
which are adorned with cornices, pilasters, and 
hieroglyphics. Here also are some pillars cut out 
of the rock, which ace still mtire, with their pedes- 
tals. Over these is a tree, a man on horseback, and 
another leading the horse, all cut out of the rock in 
relievo, in an oblong square compartment, after the 
Oreek taste. 

On the inside of the grottoes there is not suffi- 
<!ient day-light to distinguish objects, the light enter- 
ing only at the door of each grotto; this gave me 
some concern: but at. length I perceived an open- 
ing at the top, which allowed me the view of four 
figures in alto-relievo ; they are of the natural size ; 
two men sit in the middle, with their arms laid 
across their breasts, and on each side sits a woman, 
who takes hold of the arm of the man that is next 
her. I could not avoid feeling a just detestation at 
the malice and superstition of the Turks or Arabs, 
who have strangely deformed these figures, espe- 
cially in the face. On one side of this group is a 
hieroglyphical table, cut in basso-relievo with much 
pains; and what gives it a greater value is, its her 
ing perfectly well preserved to the present time, 
though the rock, in which all these grottoes are 
tent, consists only of a yellowish sandy stone. The 
hieroglyphical-table proBably contains the epitapbn 
of those persons, whose bodies have been inclosed in 
this grotto.] 

A little above ^is place the Nile resumed its 
natural breadth, and there is a sandy ground, with 
a gentle ascent on each side. We afterwards passed 
by several sandy islands, on which we saw several 
crocodile; particularly on onp there were near 
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twenty of them, which seemed to be from fifteen t6 
twenty feet long. On our shooting at them about 
half of them went into the water ; and^ on firing a 
second time, they all disappeared. 

We afterwards came to a large island, to the east 
of which is the village of Com-Ombo.* [The prin- 
cipal monument in the place is situated behind a 
mountain of sand, and on another side it is con* 
cealed by some miserable cottages; but these can-* 
not prevent a cnrious traveller contemplating ivith 
great satisfaction these beautiful ruins. The build*- 
ing rests upon twenty-three well wrought pillars, 
adorned with hieroglyphics. The stones that serve 
to cover the top are of a prodigious size; and we 
clearly see that the architrave, which is at present 
split in two, was anciently a single stone. Under 
its cornice is the cartouche, the usual ornament of 
their gates, which is very neatly cut. All the stones 
are full of hieroglyphics, and die pillars are above 
twenty-four feet in circumference. It is a pity that 
this edifice cannot last long : two sides of it are but 
barely discernible, part is already covered with 
earth, and the pillars, as well as the rest of the 
building, are three quarters under ground. About 
fifty paces distance, at the declivity of a mountain, 
is another antique monument, about eighteen feet 
ju height, with a niche that is square in the middle, 
but wider at the top than the bottom; the sides are 
thick set with hieroglyphics, which are much de- 
cayed towards the ground, and the back part is 
almost buried under the sand. This edifice is entirely 
built of large square blocks of a whitish stone, that 
pearly resembles marble. This monument might, 

* According to Mr. Nordeu, Konqmbiu 
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perhaps, have been an altar, the table of which may 
have been taken away, or have fallen to the ground ; 
and, probably, an idol was placed in the niche I 
have mentioned.] 

We now proceeded to the port of Lasherrad, 
where the cashif of Esne was encamped ; we would 
have passed him, but his men called to us^ and the 
boatmen did not dare to proceed. We were thus 
stopped, because by the covering of the boat we 
were judged to be Europeans. I had letters to the 
cashif, but did not know that he was the person to 
whom they were directed; I carried him a present 
of cofiee, tobacco, and some other things, which, he 
said, I had no occasion to give him : he readily con- 
sented to my seeing the antiquities; but the Arab 
sheiks of Lasherrad being present, opposed it, on 
which I returned to the boat, and passing by several 
islands, arrived on the evening of the 21 st at 
Assouan. 

This is a poor small town, with a kind of fortress, 
or rather barracks for the janizaries, who have, ia 
reality, the command of the country. The present 
fortress, which is surrounded by two or three slight 
walls, of no more strength than a common garden 
fence, is to the south of the town, which is on a 
gentle rising from the river, and extends to a height 
that is over the water, which, I should think, was 
the north end of the ancient Syene. There are but 
two Christians in the place, one the aga's servant, 
and the other the caimacam's secretary. On my 
waiting on the aga of the janizaries with letters 
from Mustapha, aga of the janizaries at Girge, and 
from the sheik at Furshout, he treated me with 
cofiee, and made me a present of a lamb; in re- 
turn I sent him a present of tobacco^ riccj cofiee. 
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and other things. He very obligingly sent two jani- 
zaries to guard the boat» and invited me to take a 
lodging in an apartment that belonged to hii own 
house^ though it was separate from it« The Christian 
secretary of the caimacam^ or civil governor^ telling 
me that I should make his master a present, the 
people and janizaries about the boat ordered him 
to get out of it, there being a jealousy between the 
civil and military power. The aga, on being in- 
formed of this, sent me word that I need not make 
presents to any one : this he repeated on my watt- 
ing upon him, adding, that he would take me under 
his protection, so that no one should injure me; I 
therefore removed to the lodging he had allotted 
me. A Turk belonging to Osman Bey, who hap- 
pened to be there, kindly offered his adviee on all 
occasions, visited me, and brought me a present of 
a dozen of pigeons and some dates. Some other 
Turks came to see me, and one of them, as a token 
of respect, brought me the trifling present of a bunch 
of radishes. 

On the eminence over Assouan are the ruins of 
the ancient city of Syene, which is exacHy under 
the tropic of Cancer; but the principal part of that 
dty seems to have been on a hill lower to the south. 
Going between the two hills, near the river, to the 
south-west, I saw two pillars of granite standing, 
and two triangular pillars c^ an extraordinary kind, 
with their bases lying down. Nearer the river I 
observed two oblong square columns of granite, and 
about the middle, between the brow of the hill and 
the river, is a building, that may possibly be the 
observatory, described by Strabo as erected over a 
well, for making astronomical observations; the 
holes at the top, which are much larger below than 
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«bar9, 1 oMgim w#f e to Uy th^ experuo^Qt in ve* 
ktkkn to the dMdowi et noon-d^. 

iUviog viewed tbeae itiias, I weat 4lH>ut 4 xml9 
to the soutIi*eMt» to the qviimea of granite j for the 
eountry to the e«8t» the bed ^ the rivert and tho 
islands, are all red granite. The quarries are not 
wwked in deep; but the stone is hevn out of th4 
•ides of the low hills. I obsarved some columns and 
an obelisk marked out in the quarries^ and shaped 
on two sides: thej seemed to have Wiorked in round 
the stones with a narrow tool, and, when the stones 
were almost separated^ they probably forced them 
out with large wedges. 

. Oppoute to Syena is the island £lephantine/ in 
which was a city of that name. It is about a mite 
in length, and at the south end a quarter of a mils 
in breadth; but to the north it ends in a point* In 
this island there was a temple to Cnuphig, and » 
nilometer to measure the rise of the Nile* I observed 
there the remains of a small temple, bfefore which il 
m statue about eight feet high, sitting with the handi 
across on the breast, and a lituus in eech. On % 
wall before the tem|^ is a Greek iwcripticm, which 
in many parts is defined. In the midst of the ifdand 
are the remains of one side of a magnificent gate 
of red granite^ finely adorned with hieroglypbi€i« 
{[Its southern part is mountainous* and covered with 
ruins, most of which are buried under the earth# 
Among othras I found an ancient edifice still stand-r 
Ing, though covwed with ewth at the top, as well 
as on the side: it is stai called The temple of the 
serpent Gnuphis ; but it resenddes a sepukhcal mo^ 
nument mwe than a teo^de* It ^ ineloMd by a. 



# Mr. Vorlen i^rsOt puNBt asms of te idsaail ElkSsf. 
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kind of cloister, tmpported by columns : at the fear 
corners and in its breadth it has a iieall; bnt in the 
middle you see only a single column. This inclosure 
contains a grand apartment that has two large gates, 
the one to the north, the other to the south; and 
the inside is almost entirely filled with stones and 
earth; The walls, covered with hieroglyphics, are 
bedaubed with dirt, and blackened by the smoke of 
fires made there by the shepherds. In the midst of 
that apartment I observed a plain square table, 
without any inscription, and imagined that there 
might be underneath an urn or mummy, and I was 
tempted to get it lifted up; but the superstition of 
the government and people would not permit it. 
A traveller may think himself happy> in having 
liberty to observe these ancient edifices in quiet ; 
but he must not attempt any thing further. I shall 
never forget that, on our casting anchor before 
Assouan, the populace ran in crowds to see, as they 
said, the sorcerers* experienced in the black art. 
The length of the building on the inside is about 
eighty feet, and its breadth about twenty. There ia 
near it a kind of pedestal, made of great blocks of 
white stone, cohered with Greek inscriptions.] 

About this island are four smaller islands to the 
south, and two to the west, and also several large 
rocks of red granite. I crossed over to the Lybian 
tide of the Nile, where there is a sandy valley, and» 
proceeding about a mile, came to a large ruinous 
uninhabited monastery, which, I suppose, was dedi- 
cated to St. George, his picture, as large as life, be- 
ing painted on the walls ; upon them are also several 
other bad paintings, and some Coptic inscriptions. 
Returning to Assouan I went ashore upon the rocks 
to the east, opposite to the south end of Elephantine^ 
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vMre the rocks are very high, awd on one of them 
I saw some hieroglTphtcs. 

I afterwards set oat from Assouan, and rode to- 
wards Phil®,* passing near the quarries, and going 
along a road that seems to have been made by art, 
between little hills and rocks of red granite, some 
of which were distinguished by having hierogly- 
phics carved upon them. This road was divided 
into two parts, by a mound in the middle of it. 
We at length passed over to the island of Phila^, 
which is high, and very small; it not being above 
a quarter of a mile long, and half a quarter broad. 
The city seems to have been on the east side : and 
it appears that there were no other buildiQgs on 
the island, but what had a relation to the temples; 
for Diodorus seems to insinuate, that no person but 
the priests were permitted to land, on account of 
the sacredness of the place; and, accordingly, the 
whole island appears to have beei) walled rounds 
something in the manner of modem fortification, 
and great part of that wall still remains. The parr 
ticular sort of £thioj[>ian hawk worshipped here, I 
observed cut among the hieroglyphics in several 
parts, and represented with a long neck, extended 
wings, and a serpent coming out from it. The Tem- 
ple of the Hawk is built of freestone, near thr 
water, on the west side of the island, In the court 
of the temple, which is of great length, is a row gf 
pillars on each side, that have a great variety of 
capitals. Beyond this is an inner court, adorned 
with very beautiful columns, the capitals of which 
are wrought in basso-relievo, in something like 
leaves and branches, above which is the head of 

* The modern name of (hU island is, according to Mr. Norden, 
EU-B?iff. 
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1810 on each of the t<Mt tides. On the cutaide ^ 
this inner court are very large eoimriil Agsres, cut 
on the south side of a great ^yfaittiiM gate* At the 
entrance to the east Is an obelisk on each Me -wiSlnu, 
of red granite^ and near it a lion also on eachtride. 
Between the west side of the grand area and thl^ 
water there is only a narrow terrace^ with doors t& 
it from the portico, and the whole ends at the water 
to the south, with a parapet- wall, at which are tw# 
obelisks about two feet and a half scjuare, rinsed on 
their pedestals. The island rises here twenty or 
thirty feet aboVe the water, affording a prospect 
tibout a mile south to the granite hills, where the 
Nile turning, the view is terminated by those hiUs 
in a most agreeable romantic manner, all together 
liaving a noble and beautiful appearance. 

1*0 the east of this Irtracture is, according to Mr. 
Norden, the temple of Isis, an oblong square build- 
jng, open on all sides. The capitals of the cotumns, 
which have some resemblance to those of the Cofrin* 
thian order, may be reckoned among the most bean^ 
tiful in Egypt, and were proM>ly of the last fai- 
Tention, they being tbe only capitals of that kind 
I saw in Egypt. 

Rettotming about hatf a mile by the way we came, 
we turned off to the west, in order to take a view 
of the cataract ; when having proceeded about ft 
mile farther, we came to the port fbr the boats that 
came from Ethiopia, where we found most of the 
people negroes. Here is no village, but only settle 
little huts, made oi^ mats and reeds. At this place 
the people enter their goods, and convey them hy 
land to Assouan; and in the same manner the goods 
brought from Lower Egypt are also conveyed thi- 
ther by land from Assouan. The chief import here 
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eonsirtB ih dfttes, wki€% the peoi^e ei AssoBan bay^ 
both for their own me, and to send into other parts 
fX £?ypt : BO 13iat on both ndes^ the Egyptian and 
Ethiopian navigation end at the catarad;. I never 
0aw nature discover so rough a face as there : on 
the east side nothing is to be seen but rocks, on 
the west the hiUs are either sandy or black rocks: 
above, to tiie south, there seeaas to foe a high rocky 
island, and higher up rocky clif& on each side; and 
below to the north are so many rocks, that little of 
the water can be seen. We now went oa to the 
north, the Nile running through the rocks; but 
tiie people knowing that I came to see the cataract, 
^od still, upon whioh I asked them, when I shouU 
come to it; and, to my great surprise, they told me 
that was the cataract. The bed of die Nile is crossed 
by rocks of granite, which, in three places, at some 
distance from each other, divide the stream, making 
three falls at each. The first we came to was the 
least, the fall appearing to be not more than three 
feet. The second, which is a little lower down the 
river, winds round a large rock or island, forming 
two streams : this island, to the north, may be about 
twelve feet high ; and it is said, that at Ugh-water 
the Nile runs over this rock; but supposing the 
river to be then five feet higher below the rock, 
the fall may be about seven or eight feet : farther 
to the west are other rocks, and again to the west 
of ihem is a third stream. Groing somewhat lower, 
I observed a third fall, which appeared to be greater 
than that of the others. ^There is another cataract 
at Ihrim, which is said to be twelve days journey 
from this place; some also say there is a third cata- 
ract; and others, that tliere «r« -seven mountains 
and seven cataracts^ 
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[The ancients had a strange notion of the inha* 
bitants of the cataracts being stunned and rendered 
deaf by the noise of the falling crater. Lucan thus 
describes them : 

Who that beholds thee, Nile ! thas gently flow, 
With scarce a wrinkle on thj glassy brow, 
Can gness thy rage, when rqckB resist thy forc^, 
And hvLfl thee headlong in thy downward course; 
When spouting cataracts thy torreqt pour, 
And nations tremble at thy deafning roar: 
When thy proud waves with indignation rise, 
And dash their foaming fary to the skies? Row£.} 

I here saw the com in ear at the latter end of 
January, the coloquintida was fiill grown, and the 
little apple called Nabok was almost ripe, which in 
Delta was ripe in November. In the lower parts of 
Egypt, the time of growth for such fruit, I suppose 
to be after the oyerflowing of the Nile; but here, 
after the great heats are past. I now saw the people 
driving camels, loaded* with senna, and was told, 
that each load was worth about two hundred me- 
dins, or near 12s. 6d. The bassa grants a licence to 
one person, who is generally a Jew, to buy all the 
senna; he is obliged to take all that is brought to 
Cairo; and one English merchant only has the pri» 
vilege of purchasing it of him. 

On my retnm to Assouan, the relations of a sol- 
dier I had brought from the sheik of Furshout, as 
a mark of respect, sent me a supper richly dressed, 
in hopes, | suppose, of a return of greater value. 
4lid the last evening I was there, the «ga sent mo 
a present of goat's flesh, boiled and we^ peppered, 
pilaw, barley broth, and hot bread; desiring, that 
lir^at was left might be given to the boatmen, and 
not to his people. 
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The next day, having all my goods put on board, 
I took leave of the aga> and some of his relations 
attended me to the boat; when the wind not per-* 
mitting us to begin our voyage back, I passed the 
day in the boat with those who came to see me«. 
Among the rest I was visited by a genteel man, 
brother to the c^macam of Girge : I had seen him 
at the aga's, and was now in a country where I 
thought I met with a friend whenever I saw a Turk, 
or a person of the middle parts of Egypt. He be- 
haved with great civility, and seemed to be a very 
good sort of a man. The Christian secretary, of the 
caimacam entrusted me with a letter, and a sum of 
money of the value of three or four pounds, to bo 
delivered as directed in Akmim ; a very great sum 
in that country, and a trust he would scarcely have 
reposed in one of hb own country that was going 
to Cairo ; though he was sensible that I should soon 
leave Egypt, and he would never see me more. He 
at the same time presented me a live sheep, and in 
return I made him a present. 



CHAP- VIII. 

Ad account of Mr. Norden's voyage from Assoaan as far u 
Derri, a town near the second cataract. Of the antiquities he 
met with in his way thither, and the ill treatment he received 
at that town. 

AS Dr. Pococke proceeded no farther up the 
Nile, we shall, before we follow him down that 
river to Cairo, attend Mr. Norden up it as far as 
Deir or Derri. The aga at Assouan, and other per- 
sons in the town, had interested themselves in his 
safety, and used every argument to prevent his ad-* 
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vancing farther, obserring, that he wottU iofaltihly 
be destroyed, since he iiras not going among num» 
hat auMmg savage monsters, who would mnrder a 
man for a pamt ; in what manner then will they 
deal with yon, said the aga, who eany such trea« 
snres? but all his arguments had no effect, and 
Mr.Norden resolved to proceed. The aga, not- 
withstanding his fears for his fafety, sent his omi 
brother to accompany him ; he had also with him a 
janizary, with several Romish priests, who had 
eome with him np the Nile, besides several servants 
and a Jew valet. Being famished with letters of 
recommendation to the principal persons on the 
coast, they set out, while the natives took leave of 
them, as of persons doomed to destruction. 

Mr. Norden set out from Assouan on the SSd e£ 
December, a month before Dr. Pococke's arrival at 
that town, and, by the aga's order, had thirteen 
dromedaries, three horses, and as many asses, to 
carry him, his attendants and baggage, to the haven 
of Morroda, above the cataract. He the w embarked 
in a boat, with his attendants, viewed the antiqui- 
ties, already described by Dr. Pococke, in the an- 
cient isle of Philai, and, proceeding up the river, 
soon reached Daboude, a village where he could 
have wished to land, in order to examine some an* 
cient edifices that appeared in sight; but the wind 
being favourable, he was obliged to be satisfied 
with a distant view of them. He observed a grand 
edifice of great length, built of very large fiee- 
atones, closed on all sides, except the front, where 
there is a great gate, and, as it were, two windofws 
on each side formed by fbur columns. At the top 
of the edifice runs a plain cornice, under which, as 
well as at the four angle«« is the astr^^al or menUf 
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in^, common in the Egyptian buildings. This 
structiiTe is encompassed with a pretty high wril, 
that is mnch damaged, especially towards the por* 
tal. Opposite the front are three portals succeed- 
ing one another, which seem to make a passage 
leading to a canal forty feet broad, that terminates 
in the Nile. This canal is filled with sand, but its 
borders are lined with a thick wall, formed of great 
blocks of stone. There are columns to be perceived 
in the inside of the principal edifice, which appears 
to have anciently served sis a temple : but beside 
this structure there is a vile modem piece of stone 
work, that dishonours these ancient buildings, and 
renders the prospect a little confused. 

Higher up is Hindau, a village where he per-' 
eeived four or five columns, that are the remains of 
abundance of ancient buildings; and for above the 
space of a quarter of a league, the walls and foun* 
dations of superb edifices were seen on every side ; 
but all are in ruins, and almost covered with sand. 

They now advanced to the island Giesiret Ma- 
bues, situated six leagues above the cataract, and 
pretty near the eastern shore of the Nile : opposite 
to it, on the same border of the river, is Sahdaaeb^- 
a village where is an ancieni edifice, the front of 
which is only adorned with a plain moulding; and 
its square portal rests upon a base six feet in height; 
formed of great blocks of stone, very artfully joined 
together. This edifice is surrounded by a wall« 
Near Te£b, which is on the confines of Egypt and 
Nubia, they alsb saw some remains of ancient build* 
ii^, which, like the last, were built of white stones^ 
perfectly well joined together. The columns on th« 
inside are still subsisting, but thoK that Were veitibt- 
oot are ruined. 

VOL. V. 9x 
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At ei^ht in the evening, when they were noC 
above a ^n-shot distant from the village, an inci- 
dent happened, that let them know the charaeter 
of the inhabitants. These ordered them to bring 
the bark to land, that they might see the Franks, 
and have some of the riches they carried with them : 
bat this being refused, a mnsket was fired at the 
bark from each side of the river; this insult was 
returned by a double discharge of seven muskets, 
towards the place whence the voice came ; bnt th^ 
natives having hid themselves behind some stones, 
received no damage. They were, however, silent 
for some time ; but soon resuming their courage, 
began to fire again, and to give abusive language. 
This did not please those in the bark : they there- 
fore called out to them, that if they did not desist 
they would land, and entirely exterminate them, 
which had its effect, and no more was heard of them. 
The next day there being no wind, they lay be* 
fore a village named Sherck Abohner, which has a 
district of near two leagues in extent. The pilot, 
who was a native of the place, assuring them, that 
they would find his countrymen a good sort of peo- 
J>le, and that they might land with the utmoat 
safety, Mr. Norden visited the adjacent parts, and, 
at a small distance, observed along the Nile, an 
antique quay, made of stones, all cut in the form of 
prisms, and so well joined together, that there was 
not the least space between. Near it were five or 
six cottages, built with stones, entirely covered with 
hieroglyphics; but no edifice could be discovered 
whence they were taken, all was destroyed, and 
nothing could be found but heaps of stones, also 
adorned with hieroglyphics, done Irp^ a.good hand; 
but they had never been painted. The greatest 
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breadth of the land, from the momitaiiit to the bor- 
der of the Nile, is, in this district, no more than a 
hundred paces. At least, if in some places it has a 
little more extent, in others it has much less. 

The wind being fair at eight o'clock the next 
morning, they immediately set sail; Mr. Norden 
took a view of several villages, and some inconsi- 
derable ruins. They now came to the most dilSicult 
passage in the whole Nile. The river here is en* 
tirely crossed by rocks concealed under the water; 
at the sides of the rocks the river is of great depth, 
and the intermediate spaces form eddies, or whirl* 
pools. Those in the bark conducted themselves 
with all the precaution that so dangerous a passage 
required; but the misfortune was, that the bark 
did not obey the rudder : she struck upon a rock« 
and continued in a frightful situation. She was 
taken hold of precisely in the middle, and the whirl 
of the virater made her turn upon the rock as upon 
a pivot. There was too great a depth in the water 
for the sailors to stand on the bottom ; the person 
who had the care of the bark would have per- 
suaded the crew to go out with a cord, and to draw 
it off by swimming; but they represented that the 
eddies would prevent their making any way in the 
water. All on board now saw themselves in immi- 
nent danger. Happily the current and the wind 
beat against the bark at the same time, and this 
was their safety ; the bark, by this means, in a little 
time, soon disengaged itself without farther assist- 
ance, and those on board took such advantage of the 
wind, that they were soon out of danger. 

AAer some time they came up with the village 
of Dekke, which is remarkable for the remains of 
an ancient temple at a small distance. It has no 
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hieroglyphics, yet it is in the taste of the ancient 
Egyptian buildings, and may pass for magnificent* 
At length they arrived at Schemedereschied^ a Til- 
lage where they staid all night. 

The next morning they set sail from thence, and 
soon after an adventure happened, which shows the 
disposition of these people. Mr. Norden was exa* 
mining the names of the places by whieh they had 
passed the preceding day; the commander of the 
vessel, and the Jew valet were sitting near him, and 
repeating the names of those places that were al- 
ready written, while he corrected them by their 
pronunciation; when a passenger started up, threw 
himself upon Mj. Norden, seized the paper he held 
in his hand, and tearing it in pieces, retired quietly 
to his place, where he sat down as if nothing had 
happened. Mr. Norden, not being able to under- 
stand the meaning of this insolence, was reflecting 
with himself whether he should resent it or not, 
when those who were present burst into a loud 
laugh. Upon this he asked the reason, and they 
explained to him the whole mystery. The fellow 
was unwilling he should know the place from whence 
he came, because he might return some years after 
into Nubia, and, bringing more people with him, 
might make himself master of the country; alledg- 
ing, that if he knew the name of the village where 
he was born, and had -it in writing, he should not 
fail to be taken as well as the rest : and that this 
was the sole cause of his snatching the paper, in 
which the name was going to be written. 

Mr. Norden could scarcely forbear laughing at 
the fellow's simplicity ; but, to prevent the conse-* 
quences of such a ^humour for the fhture, he aa- 
fumed a vary serious air^ ordering the commander 
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of the vessel to draw near the bank, and pat that 
insolent fallow on shore, adding, " The bark is 
entirely ours; it is only by courtesy we give any 
one a passage, and, when any one behaves inso- 
lently, we shall turn him out." The fellow, who 
was indeed a passenger, now humbly begged to 
stay, and promised to behave better for the future; 
upon which, Mr. ^orden suffered himself to be 
prevailed on, and the man, from that time, was 
qutet and tractable. 

In the 'mean time they passed by several other 
villages, and the wibd falling calm, they fastened 
the bark on the western shore, hear a village named 
Sabuna, in the neighbourhood of which are some 
remarkable antiquities ; but they have not so mag- 
nificent an appearance as those of Dekke, nor ar« 
the stones so well joined together, there being 
pretty large openings between them. The edifice 
is, however, built in the ancient Egyptian taste» 
and though the portal is damaged, the rest conti* 
nues standing. These ruins are in the plain, covered 
with sand, where, from some broken walls, there 
appear to have been other buildings of avast extent. 

They had here, all around them, nothing but 
mountains and sandy rocks. The mountains, to 
which the Nile reaches in its inundation, are 
sloping and cultivated up to the top. This tract of 
ground was filled with beans and lupines, that had 
been planted there, and the summit was crowned 
with thickets of thorns, that grew up of them- 
selves. 

The next morning they again set sail, and, in the 
afternoon, approaching a village named Koroscofi; 
situated on the eastern shore, the natives called out 
to them to bring the bark to land* They obeyed. 
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Slid then heard, that the Bchorbatchie, the fatlier 
of the cashif Ibrim, was there at his country^hoiue. 
Upon this they went ashore, and Mr. Nordeo 
, waited upon this potentate, accompanied by the 
brother of the aga of ^souan, the Jew valet, and 
the janizary who went with them as a guard. They 
ibund the great man seated in the middle of a fields 
exposed to all the heat of the sun, and employed io 
deciding a dispute between two men about a cameL 
He had the look of a wolf, and was dressed like a 
^^gg^f • An old napkin, which was formetly white, 
made his turban ; and a red dress, still more old» 
scarce covered his body, which appeared through 
the holes. Mr. Norden saluted him in the ordinary 
manner; but as he brought no present, he did not 
so much as ask him to sit down; but he placed 
himself by him without asking his permission, and 
put into his hands the letters the aga oi Assoaan 
and his son had furnished him with. The latter he 
put in his turban, but read the others with great 
attention ; after which he turned to those who were 
pleading, each of whom seemed to imagine, he 
should gain his cause by dint of noise. The schor^ 
batchie sometimes intermixed his voice, and made 
himself so well heard, that it could not be doubted 
but that he was the judge. 

As this trial seemed as if it would not be soon 
ended, Mr. Norden ordfered the Jew to speak to 
the efieudi, who was present, in order to prevail on 
the schorbatchie to dispatch him speedily. This the 
efiendi did, and, on the schorbatchie's hearing from 
him that the Jew was Mr. Norden^s interpreter, 
he asked him, why his master had not brought hini 
a good present? ''You go too fast, replied the 
Jew. What, aek for presenta before you have done 
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bun the leait sefvice! Sh^w yourself his friend, 
^nd you will see that he will pay you well/' This 
flattering hope entirely changed the gentleman's 
behaviour; he assumed an air of mildness, saluted 
Mr. Norden, and told him that he had nothing to do 
but to go to Derri ; that he would be there before 
btm, where he' would give htm entire satisfactioQ. 
At the same time he ordered his son to conduct him 
to his country-house, to show it him, and to send a 
goat as a present to the bark. 

Mr. Norden, by this means, saw his country 
•eat, which might, with more propriety, be termed 
a stable; and while he was looking at it, his con- 
ductor chose, from seven or eight she- goats, the 
poorest he could find. As they were returning to 
the bark, the Jew told Mr. Norden, that the efienr 
di, who was a native of Cairo, had shown great 
surprise at their having dared to advance so £ur; 
and had observed, that they might think them*- 
selves happy if they escaped in safety. But he 
•eemed to give little attention to this discourse. 
On his arrival at the bark he found that the goat, 
lean as she was, was become a bone of contention. 
The crew laid claim to it, and maintained that the 
achorbatdiie had sent it for their supper; the eom^ 
mander of the vessel sided with them ; but the va^ 
let, being unwilling to surrender it, the dispute 
grew warm, and Mr. Norden was obliged to main- 
tain his right by serious menaces ; but, having thut 
determined the property of the goat in his own fa* 
Tour, he generously made a present of it to the 
crew. 

Mr. Norden had no sooner set sail, than the 
commander of the bark declared that he would not, 
upon any considecation, earry him farther than 
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Derri, and that nothing shoold indace him to pro- 
ceed to the second cataract. These discourses, 
added to the efiendi's advice, caused Mr. Norden 
to make several serious reflections : but he was too 
far engaged to draw back, and was resolved to con- 
tinue advancing, to see what would be the result 
of it. In the mean time, he thought proper to im- 
pose silence on the commander of the vessel, ^and to 
assure him, that, in what manner soever things 
might turn out, they should always have it in their 
power to demolish him ; and that, if any misfortune 
befel them, they should consider him as the author 
of it, and be sure to make him the first victim. 
These menaces made him change his tone, and he 
swore, that if Baram Cashif, to whom the boat be- 
longed, would permit, he would, with all his heart, 
convey them as far as he could sail : but he ex- 
horted Mr. Norden and his attendants, to take care 
of ofiending that tyrant, of whom he gave a dread- 
ful description, though he was his master, 

A calm coming on, and the current driving them 
back, they fastened the bark near Aroada, a village 
on the western shore, almost opposite to Roroscofi; 
where Mr. Norden landed, in order to see an an- 
cient Egyptian temple, which, in length of time, 
had got into the hands of the Christians. On the 
walls are paintings of the Trinity, the apostles, and 
several other saints; and, where the plaister has 
fallen ofi^ the hieroglyphics that are underneath 
begin to appear. This temple is still entire; but a 
monastery ttiat had been built near it, is absolutely 
mined. 

Mr. Norden having taken a drawing of it, vrith- 
drew; he had perceived nobody on the way; but 
near the bark he met with one of the nativea oa 
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horieback, entirely naked, only hit 1»reast was c<h 
Yered with a goat's skin. He was armed with a 
kmg pike, and a bnckler made of the skin of a rhi-* 
nocerofl. This man stopped him ; bat after asking 
him some questions, and finding he was not mider-^ 
stood, rode ofT 

The Nile was here so shallow, tiiat, in sever^ 
places, the bark conld scarcely pass* The next 
morning the wind being north, they were obliged 
to tow the boat along the shore during the whole 
day. It was now remarked, that the slope of the 
shore of the river was, for the most part, covered 
mth lupines and radishes, the seed of which serves 
for making oil. There were, likewise, some other 
plants, such as succory and burnet. Mr. Norden 
remarked here an odd method of crossing the Nile. 
Two men were sitting on a truss of straw, whilo 
a cow swimming before, one 6[ them held in onm 
hand her tail, and with the other guided the beasi 
by a cord fastened to her horns. The other man; 
who was behind, steered with a little oar, by means 
of which he kept, at the same time, the balance*. 
The same day, he likewise saw some loaded camela 
crossing the river. A man swimming before, held 
tiie bridle of the first camd in his mouth; the se» 
eond camel was fastened to the tail of the first ; and 
tiie third to the tail of the second; while another 
man brought up the rear, and took care that the 
second and third cameb should' follow in a row. 

Two days after, they arrived at Deir or Derri; 
which is sitoated on Ae eastern shore of the Nile, 
pretty near the place where the river b^tns to dt** 
yect its ocMsrse towards tiie west. The news of their 
arrivdi had gone "before them; for, on tiieir £»ttii* 
ing: their bark lo land, a' crowd of people were 
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ninning, in order to gatisfy their cariosity by seeing 
them. Mr. Norden being told that the schorbat* 
tchte wafl retnmed, and had assembled other princea 
at his house, innnediately waited on him, attended 
by one of the priests, who understood the language, 
and the Jew valet. They found these petty princes 
fai a grand diran, and were received with much 
civility. Baram Cashif sat as president, and, after 
the first compliments, let Mr. Nord#n know, that 
they had been consulting together about him ; and 
as they intended to promote his voyage, they had 
thought it was best for him to stay at Derri tUl the 
arrival of the new cashif, when they should go to 
war with a people that dwelt in the neighbourhood 
of the second cataract; and, as they should lead an 
army of 500 men, he would travel in good com* 
pany, and with the utmost safety. The whole divan 
testified their being of the same sentiments : but 
Mr. Norden, perceiving that a plot was laid for 
him^ answered* that he and those with him preferred 
continuing their voyage upon the Nile in the bark 
they had hired; but that, however, they would con- 
sider on the ofier which had been made them. Ba- 
ram Cashif being then informed, that Mr. Norden 
desired to have a private conference with him, he 
consented, and appointed the hour : on which our 
traveller rose up, saluted the divan, and returned 
to the bark, in order to consult with his companions 
in the voyage, on the measures most prudent to be 
takem 

The proposals of the divan, joined to what they 
had been told at Assouan, made every one think it 
would be madness to go any farther, and that it 
was necessary to turn back as soon as possible. Aft 
the hour appcHnted Mr. Norden waited upon Ba- 
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ram Cashif, and informed him, that there were none 
^rf'them in a condition to bear so long a journey by 
land ; and that they begged of him as a favour, that 
he would oblige the commander of the bark to con«* 
vey them to the second cataract. He answered; 
that the bark was his; that if his servant had en- 
gaged to carry them farther, he had exceeded his 
orders; that besides, the water of the Nile was tob 
shallow, to render it possible to go up the Nile as 
far as the cataract; and, that they would be forced 
to stop somewhere upon the way with his bark, 
which would be a great loss to him. Mr. Nordea 
replied, '' Since it is not possible to advance by 
water, and on the other hand, we are unable to go 
by land, we have no other measure to take than to 
return back/' " You may," he replied, *' but it 
shall not be with my bark. I want it : and you must 
take your things out of it as soon as possible." 

Mr. Norden could not now doubt of the bad de- 
signs formed against him. There was then no other 
bark at Derri, and even if there had been one,* no- 
body would dare to carry him in it without the 
permission of this man, who was a real tyrant. Mr. 
Norden, therefore, by means of the Jew and the 
priest, offered him all the advantages he could 
hope for in letting the bark; and after many diffi- 
culties the bargain was made, the man who com- 
manded it was called, and they all swore, holding 
their hand on their beards, to stand to the agree- 
ment. Baram Cashif was so satisfied with it, that 
he made Mr. Norden a present of two new zagaies, 
or darts, and the pizzle of a young elephant, which 
he said he had carried above ten years; and, on his 
returning to the bark, he sent after him a goat, and 
a basket of dates. 
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. MnNordcQ now seat htm a ]Nre«mt of tobttcco^ 
Jitrong liquort^and other things: but hU affiiirshad 
already taken a difierent turn. The schorbatschie 
had heard of the agreement, and being ap]Nrehea- 
flive of losing, by the departure of the boat, all the 
advantages he had expected, had talked with Ba- 
Tarn Cashif, and made him change his sentiments. 
He therefore rejected the presentj saying they had 
made a fool of him, and that he must have things 
of greater value. 

The Jew retammg with this report, they conld 
scarce give credit to what he said : they, however, 
commissioned the father to wait on him again. 
Baram Cashif gave him a very cold receptiori ; told 
him a thousand foolish things; and the priest ob- 
serving, that he ought to cmisider they were under 
the protection of the grand seigmor, he answered 
in a seeming rage : '' I laugh at the horns of the 
grand seignior; I am here grand seignior myself, 
and will teach you to respect me as you ought. I 
know already what sort of people you are, added 
he. I have consulted my cup, and have found hj 
it, that you are those of whom one of our prophets 
has said, ' there would come Franks in disguise, 
who, by little presents, and by a soothing and in- 
sinuating behaviour, would pass every where; ex- 
amine the state of the country; go to make a report 
of it, and aftemrards returning with a great num- 
ber of Franks, conquer and exterminate us all/ 

But I will take care of that: you must quit the 

bark without delay." 

The father having at his return repeated this 

discourse, it was resolved not to quit the bark but 

urith life. However, early the next morning, Mr. 

I4orden waited on Baram, accompanied by the 
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priert, yufho spoke tbe laQguage, And by the Jew. 
The caBhif soon appeared, repeated his accustomed 
cant, and offered to conduct them to the cataracts ; 
bat on their letting him know that they had ne 
mind to go thither, he demanded large presents. 
Upon this Mr. Norden asked him, by what right 
he formed such pretensions ; and what he meant by 
playing thus with his oath, and breaking the bar- 
gain he had made ? Enraged at these reproaches, 
he swore that he would make them know who he 
was^ and threatened to take away their lives; 
to which Mr. Norden only answered, that thej 
.should be able to take their measures; and quittii^ 
him without leave, they went immediately to tha 
schorbatschie. 

This officer, who was as great a villain as the 
other, treated him vnth much the same language. 
On which Mr. Norden rose up, and, raising his 
voice, cried, ** Tell him, if they have taken- their 
resolution, we have taken ours, and will wait the 
issue with our weapons in our hands/' Upon this 
he went to the door, and the father as well as the 
Jew, having interpreted what he said, followed him 
closely. 

As they were crossing the market-place, in order 
to hasten to the bark, Baram Cashif who w^s there, 
sent for Mr. Norden, and being then in a good 
humour, made him sit down by him, and saluting 
him, said he must clothe him like an emir, and 
make him other presents, which he mentioned. 
Mr. Norden promised to content him, provided he 
would immediately give orders for their departure, 
and the bargain seemed to be again concluded. As 
no agreement was yet made with the schorbatschie, 
Mr, Norden proposed to return to him; but the 
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cashif desired that the others might be sent^ and 
that he would stay with him until they came back. 

This being agreed to« they were no sooner alone 
than the cashif ordered some dates and water to be 
brought, and treating Mr. Norden with great civi- 
lity, made him understand that he should give him 
some of his shirts, with some cofiee, rice, &c. This 
he promised by signs, and in broken Arabic. The 
cashif, filled with joy, renewed his caresses; but, it 
was visible, they were owing to his avarice. Both 
the Arabs and the Turks are accustomed to put what 
they esteem most valuable, in the folds of their 
turban and scarf, and Baram Cashif wanting to 
know whether he did not carry something valuable 
about him, began with filling his pocket with dates ; 
and then putting some into his scarf and turban, 
took care to search, at the same time, whether he 
could not find any tiling in them : but Mr. Norden 
had prudently taken every thing out before he left 
the bark, so that he lost both his labour and the 
dates. 

In the mean while the priest and the Jew returned 
without being able to prevail on the schorbatschie, 
on which Baram Cashif told Mr. Norden, that if 
he would stay with him, and let the others go, he 
would treat him as his own brother; but that gen- 
tleman, after thanking him for his ofier, intreated 
him to finish the afiair, and give orders for his de* 
parture. To this he consented, and taking them to 
his house, made fresh proposals; it was agreed, 
that he should have Mr. Norden's suit of clothes, 
a pair of pistols, some powder and ball, and fifteen 
sevillans; that the same sum should be given to the 
schorbatschie; that, besides, the cashif should receive 
thirty- five sevillans for the hire of the bark, »x 
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^evillans should be given to the man who was to 
command it, and three to the sailors. On these 
eonditi<His they were to sail in the night, that they 
might do it with the greater safety. The cashif 
then told them he would go and make the schor- 
batschie hearken to reason, and afterwards come to 
the bark to see the presents designed for him. 

Our travellers now hastened to the bark, where 
they immediately caused every thing they had bar^ 
gained for to be taken out of their chests, to pre- 
vent their being obliged to open them in the pre- 
sence of the cashif, taking care to conceal all their 
houshold utensils, with a thousand useful trifles, 
and to expose nothing to the sight but weapons, of 
which they had a pretty good stock. 

In about an hour Baram Cashif arrived, and 
Ordering every person on the bank of the Nile to 
retire, entered the bark, and having seen his present^ 
appeared well satisfied. He desired that it might 
be concealed from the schorbatschie, who was 
coming, and kept until it was dark, when he would 
send one of his slaves for it. But the schorbatschie, 
on his arrival, appeared dissatisfied with his pre- 
sent, and refusing to accept of a piece of common 
red cloth, sufficient to make him a suit of clothes, 
retired discontented. Baram Cashif, however, bid 
them fear nothing, for he would stand to hb agree- 
ment. Who would not have thought that he now 
acted sincerely, especially as the man, who had the 
care of the boat, came and s^d he had received 
orders from his master to sail, and for that purpose . 
put fresh merchandise on board? Yet at night no 
dave came for the present; and this rendering Mr. 
Norden uneasy, he sent the Jew and the aga's 
brother to see what occasioned this delay; but 
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after staying until part midnight, ibtj Mtanlitd 
with the melancholy news, that the caahif iwon to 
destroy them, and talked of haTing cherts oi gold 
before he would suffer them to escape. 

The effendi then came to the bark, and told them 
he was extremely concerned at the sad circumstaneM 
in which he saw them. ** Yon have to do with 
de?ils, and not men/' said he. '' I have the nnhap- 
piness to be obliged to live with them. I maintain 
myself in my port because I can write, which they 
cannot do themselves: but I abhor the manner im 
which they treat rtrangers, whence no bark any 
longer comes here. 1 know not what it is that re- 
rtrains them with respect to you: but before yont 
arrival it was debated in the divan, whether they 
should get rid of you immediately, and in what 
manner they should set about it. After great dis** 
pntes, it was agreed to conduct you into the desartSf 
under the pretence of accompanying you to the 
eataract. What they would have done with yoo 
when there, the prophet only knows: but all they 
said about a war were Ues, intended to make yooi 
fall into the mare. Believe me, you have to do with 
the greatert villain on earth. He has killed nino 
men with his own hand, who were his friends, and 
some of the mart powerful men of the country^ 1ft 
is this that has rendered him so formidable ; he mip^ 
ports his powarby the presents he makes to som^ 
out of what he plunders from others. He might bo 
really a cashif, did he but dare to go to Tschirche^ 
to ask for the caffetan; but he is deterred by tfao 
complaints often carried thither against him: thna 
he rather chooses to send thither some ttlly young 
fellow, in whose name he governs. Besides, added 
the effendi^ he is drunk every night; fa» then r»4 
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'9tiMM a madmfttt^Iie Ueg inih his own dwif ktert! 
Id ihert, he is the rikst wretch I ever knewT/ 

Those in the bark heard this dtendfiil chareetAr 
without aiMwertii|^ a word, only asking his adyice, 
which he was unable to give them. In this uncer- 
tainty he left than, and they continued in it the 
whole night. 

At break of day a slave from the cashif came to 
.tell the commander erf* the bark, that he must throw 
all the baggage of the Franks on shore, and oblige 
them to quit the vessel; but they immediately in- 
formed him, in the presence of the slave, that he 
should not touch any thing that belonged to them; 
4hat they were resolved not to quit tfatf bark but 
with life; and, tliat the first person who sfaoidd 
attempt to force them out, shonld be laid dead on 
the spot^ They promised, however, to talk with the 
cashif, and Mr. Nofden had the cannge td go imam 
diatriy to his houses attended by the iaterpretevs. > 

They were received with great eoidness, ande^ 
their mentionn^ his second ag^emedt, he ftew 
intoa rage, crying, " Get you gone, get yon gone^f 
They did net stay to have this bratal oom]dimeot 
repeated, but went to the schorbadsehie, to know 
from him what they had to expect. They arrived , 
*t his house before he was np> and found many 
persons assembled there, all of wham were eager tt 
talk with them, and to ask for tometlRng* The 
priest^ who was with them, repeated what diey sai^ 
md their ridiciilous requests gave them oceasian 
more than once to laugh. One of thmr saints, who 
kad silently sipad in a comer of the mm, at length 
appioaehed them, and being offended at their good 
humour, charitably told tlwm in Lmgus Franca, 
wbich he spoke very ill, that they ought nei to W 
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80 merry, since it would better suit tbem'to weep; 
for, before the day was ended, they would, perhaps, 
have lost all their gaiety. But this counsel made no 
.g^reat impression upon them. This man had lately 
come from Algiers, and was half naked ; but his 
pretended character of being a saint, occasioned his 
being treated with great veneration. 

The schorbatschie at last appearing, they wished 
him a good day, which he coldly returned. Mr. 
Norden then desired the interpreter to ask him, 
whether they might hope to come to an agreement 
with him. " Give me,*' said he, " five or six purses, 
and then I will talk to you. I must see your chests. 
2 will go this day to the bark ; you shall open them 
for me, and if they are not filled with gold, yoa 
shall share with me what they contain." To this 
M r^ Norden resolutely replied, " That he should 
not see the inside of his chests, nor break them 
open ; but that he might depend upon it, that the 
person to whom he gave the commission would not 
return to tell him what he had found there." To 
this menace the schorbatschie made no answer; but 
after looking earnestly at Mr. Norden, turned to- 
wards his own people, and directed his discourse to 
them. 

They had now heard enough to form a judgment 
of what they were to expect, and therefore retired, 
in order to return to their bark: but the cashif 
being sitting in grand council, in the market-place^ 
and seeing them pass by, called to them ; and on 
their still proceeding, sent a slave after them ; on 
which they went up to him. He was now no longer 
the same man ; he received them with an air of 
gaiety, and, having made them sit down by hia 
side, asked Mr. Norden, why he would not give 
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him a chest of gold, since he had so many. Mr. 
Norden instantly arose, in order to go away, with* 
out making him any answer, but the cashif, taking 
hold of his clothes, obliged him to sit down again, 
and asking why he did not answer him, he told 
htm that he was a pitiful fellow, without honour or 
conscience, and therefore he would have nothing 
farther to say to him. The interpreter hesitating, 
Baram perceived it, and ordered him with a stem 
look, to tell him all, without omitting a single 
word; which he having done, Baram, instead of 
being offended, as was expected, set up a laugh ; 
and Mr. Norden added, that he had ofiered him 
too much already; but if he would let them go im- 
mediately, he would not regard what was past, and 
would -add some little presents that would be agree- 
able to him. This the cashif seemed to relish ; he 
loaded him with caresses, and called him his bro* 
ther; demanded some purses for himself, and others 
for the schorbatschie ; and, in short, formed other 
pretensions, to which Mr. Norden made no answer t 
but being pressed to speak, he told him, that they 
had no more than was necessary for their voyage, 
and would give him nothing; that it was true he 
had made him promises, Imt as the cashif had broke 
his word, he was dispensed with from keeping his 
word with him ; that he should have nothing but 
by force, and that he was going to the bark, to put 
every thing in order for his reception* The cashif 
heard this with patience, and only answered, that' 
lie had force enough to destroy them, was he dis.* 
posed to do it. '^ We know it," cried Mr. Norden; 
" we were informed of your evil disposition before 
we left Assouan, and there took the precaution of 
having the insults we might suffer here revenged, 
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in ease we sfaoiild be unable to teTenge our- 
selves.'* 

Upon this he arose and retained to the bark, 
with a firm resolution of quitting it no more. But 
he had not been there half an hour before the 
cashif sent for the interpreter, on which the Jew 
went; and poon returned with the news, that he 
begged they would send him the presents that they 
had agreed upon, and also some other trifles, on 
which conditions he promised to let them depart 
immediately, and to accompany them himself to a 
certain distance. Though little credit could be 
given to what he said, the presents were sent, and 
also the money for himself and the schorbatschie. 

About noon the cashif came to the boat, with 
two bullies, and ordered every thing to be got 
ready for sailing; when asking Mr.Norden if he 
was now satisfied with him, he replied, that he could 
not have thought he would have been so honest, and 
that he was at present very much inclined in his fa- 
vour. This was saying too much. " Since you are 
favourably inclined towards me,*' said he, ''give me 
something." They appeared a little reluctant; but 
he would not give over his demand, and it was ne* 
cessary to part with several other trifles. The worst 
of it was, that he had never done askii^, and had 
no sooner got one thing than he wanted another, 
and would not leave disputing for it till he got it. 

In the mean while they had proceeded a good 
vay, and night coming on, the cashif landed at 
Keravaschie, and ordering his supper to be got 
ready, eat it in the open air, at a little distance from 
Hie bark. In the mean while a servant of one of 
the priests, who had been robbed of a riding coat, 
went to make his complaint to the cashif, who, by 
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thb time, begmn to grow drunk. He fell into a tio- 
lent pasaion, rose up, drew his sabre, and swore, 
that whoever had committed the robbery should 
forfeit his life. The coat was soon found, and, the 
slave, who had stole it, threw himself at his feet, to 
imploie his marcy ; onr travellers also entreated 
for him, and he was happily pardoned; for, had 
Baram killed him, they would have been obliged 
to pay him for the loss; this was the least that 
could have happened from it : they were, there- 
fore, much concerned at the servant's having car- 
ried the complaint to the cashif without thdr 
knowledge; but he did not foresee the conse- 
quence. 

Baram cashif, before he left the bark, had ob- 
liged them to pay two sevillans to each of the bul- 
lies he had brought with him. He himself had 
squeezed them the whole day, and had left off ask- 
ing, only because he saw nothing more to ask for : 
but now he seemed desirous to return to the charge; 
and sent them word that he designed to come to the 
bark to take his leave of them : but the brother of 
the aga of Assouan, who had supped with him, 
prevented it ; by representing that he had squeezed 
them so much, that they were provoked beyond all 
patience, and that he would not be answerable for 
his life, if he attempted so much as to enter the bark 
again. 

Notwithstanding the cashif was drunk, these re« 
presentations had their effect, and he contented 
himself with sending his wishes of a good voyage ; 
but let them know, that he had just received intel- 
ligence that his sultana was brought to bed, and 
desired they would be so good as to make the child 
a present of some silver baubles. They promised 
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to send them, but took care not to do it till they 
were ready to depart. At last they found themselves 
happily escaped out of the hands ojf this tyrant, and 
congratulated each other on being quit at so cheap 
a rate. As they had no wind, they had recourse 
to their oars, which, with the assistance of the cur- 
rent, made them advance so fast, that they soon lost 
sight of the fire Baram cashif had kindled, in 
order to warm himself. 

In this passage, from Assouan to Derri, there is 
the greatest difficulty in getting provisions; nothing 
is to be found but a few sheep and goats, that are 
extremely lean, and the latter good for nothing : 
poultry is very scarce, and, consequently, eggs are 
not common: with respect to bread, the natives 
grind no more corn than they want for their own 
immediate use, and the cakes they make of it are 
not above half baked. But what is still more dis- 
agreeable, when you purchase any thing, its being 
sold, delivered and paid for, does not make a per- 
fect sale. Mr. Norden's valet had bought a sheep 
near Dendour, which one of the natives brought to 
the bark, iu order to sell it. After much wrangling, 
he left it for two sevillans, and went away with the 
money ; but in half an hour's time he returned to 
demand the sheep, ofiering to give back what he 
had received. Exasperated at this proceeding, they 
refused to break the bargain; besides, they wanted 
the sheep. But the man being obstinate, made a 
terrible outcry, which brought so many of his 
eountrj^men about him, that, to avoid coming to 
extremities, they complied with his request, on 
condition of his returning the sevillans. The comedy 
did not end here: a moment after he returned with 
^ same she?p, for which be asked three sevillans. 
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They would have turned him away ; but when he 
saw that they did not want his sheep, he pretended 
to oblige them to take it for the price they had 
given him at first. They hesitated at this. At last 
he came to an agreement, and the sheep continued 
with them for one sevillan and some measures of 
com, which was, however, less in value than what 
was given him at first. 

The people from Assouan to Derri, not being ac- 
customed to cross the Nile in canoes, have different 
ways of supplying the want of them. Two of these 
have been already mentioned, and Mr. Norden here 
gives a third. They sit astride upon a great piece 
of wood, placing their clothes on their heads, in 
the form of a turban, and then making use of their 
arms as oars, cross the river without much difBculty. 
This method is in use where there are even more 
crocodiles than here, and yet no accidents happen 
from it. And those who bathe every day in the 
Nile make use of na precautions against that 
animal. 

In six days they arrived at Morrada, the port 
above the cataract, the people, as they passed, being 
every where surprised that they were still alive, 
and at seeing that they had escaped from Assouan. 



CHAP. IX. 

Dr. Pococke returns from the cataract down to Grand Cairo. 
An account of the rise of the Nile; of the fish in that rivefy 
and a description of the crocodile. 

WE left Assouan on the 37th of January, but a 
cold and contrary wind obliged us to lie by, about 
a league below the town. There is such a scarcity 
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of fnel in these parts, that the natives are obliged 
to burn either the reeds of Indian wheat, or cow- 
dung dried ; the latter is the fuel generally used 
by the poor throughout Egypt. On the 8th of 
February we arrived at Kept, where I staid two 
days to visit the antiquities. One of the Mahome^ 
tans, to whom I had a letter to deliver, came to me 
the last day, and took me to see some things I had 
not yet observed. On our return, he conducted me 
to the boat, and having earnestly entreated me not 
to depart till I had heard farther from him, some 
time after very kindly sent me a present of a kid, 
and two baskets of bread. 

On the 1 1th we arrived at the port of Badjoura, 
and went to the convent of Fnrshoot, after which I 
waited on the great sheik, whom I found sitting 
with a Mahometan priest, and eating beans boiled 
in the shells. I' delivered him my letter from the 
sheik of Etfou, and he asked me, smiling, whether 
the people attempted to detain us, and if they tore 
my book; adding, '' they thought you were in 
search of treasures/' 

On the 12th we arrived at Girge, and went to 
the convent. The bey was encamped to the south 
of the city; but when I went to the camp, he waa 
at his harem in town with his ladies; but he soon 
came on horseback, attended by about eight slaves; 
and on his arrival, the music played in the camp 
for about a quarter of an hour. I went to his mag- 
nificent tent, and found him sitting on a sofa, in 
the corner, on the right hand as one enters. He was 
a person of a fine countenance, with a graceful 
an^e ; but when he pleased he could assume a stern 
and majestic look: and I thought hit manners 
more nearly restwbied thoae o£ our greal men ia 
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Europe, than any I had seen in this part of the 
world. I delivered him a letter from Osman Bey, 
and my servant placed my present before him, con- 
sisting of a dozen boxes of French prunellas, and a 
Une covered gkss vase for sherbet He gave me a 
very civil reception, desired me to sit, and ordered 
coffee. On my requesting the favour of some lettera 
to the governors under him, he inquired where wa 
had been, and smiling, asked, if I had found any 
treasures. I then went to the secretary 'a tent, where 
the letters being written, I returned with them to 
the bey, and he pot his seal to them. 

We then proceeded to £1-Berbi, where, as I have 
already said, was a temple, and this place I suppose 
to have been the ancient Abydus. On my returning 
to the boat, in order to depart, I was informed they 
had taken away the oars, demanding a duty of about 
fifteen shillings ; but on my sending to the governor^ 
I found they had asked ffor three times as much as 
their due. On the 14th we arrived at Akmim, whera 
I went to the convent, and afterwards waited on the 
prince, who gave me some letters I wanted on the 
way to Cairo; and, on the I7th, hinded at Raigny, 
where the religious sheik, of the famous serpent 
Heredy, was at the side of the river to receive us. 
I carried the prince of Akmim's letter to the sheik 
of the village, who entertained us with a grand col- 
lation, and went with us to the grotto of the serpent* 
We ascended between the rocky mountains for 
about half a mile, and coming to a place where the 
valley opens wider, saw a building like a sheik's 
burial-place, in which is a large cleft in the rock, 
out of which the serpent is said to codie*^ 

* 8se a ptxtfcolar ascoaot of <hb SMpsatia chap. tL 
VOL. V* S ▲ 
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: On the 90th we came to Mdoai, where I waitei 
on the sardar with a pregent f^ English cutlery wavei 
and some other things. He gare me a very obiigmfp 
yeception, and said he would either go with me 
himself to see the temple of Archemounain^ to have 
half the treasurer I found, or he would send his 
secretary. The next day I went to the town, wh«i 
the cavalcade of the sardar going towards Arche^ 
inounain with the caia, attended by a great numbef 
of people, with kettledrums and other music, I 
followed, riding on a very indiflferent ass. Having 
viewed the temple in company with the secretary, I 
returned to the caia, who was seated on an eminence 
upon a carpet and cushions, with the standard by 
him that is carried before him when he goes out in 
tills manner. I sat down by his side, and coffee was 
brought After this refreshment I returned to the 
boat. 

We proceeded forward on the 24th, and the ne;xt 
day approached two villages, Kieik-Vaddle on tho 
east, and Benimsar on the west. These viUagea 
having a dispute about an island situated between 
them, aj^ied to a great bey to decide the di£fe* 
rence, who, not being willing to disoblige either of 
them, bid them fight it out. This happening to 
be the day of battle, we heard the firing of guns^ 
and after that a noise and shouting, as if for a vie* 
tory. Soon we perceived people throwing diem*- 
selves into the water from many parts of the island^ 
ai^d swimming to the east, wUle others followed^ 
firing at tiiem, or pelting them with stones. We 
^ainly saw that we were now in the midst of a 
battle, and that it was too late to retire; we there* 
fore prepared our arms to defend ourselves, in case 
we should be itteeibed; Obfwriiis thtt the chief 
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ife was from the earteni 8iik» the bfttUe bem^ om 
the wett^ vkere tkey were engaged, we were deter^ 
mined to go oa to the east, under the cover of their 
fife. Gteat nnmhers we ebaoved swimming oveir 
to the ea«t with their clothes and pikes in their 
hands; and one of them laying hold on our boat, to 
rest himself, we were afraid the people on the west 
aide would fire on us for protecting their enemies; 
fw the western people had gained the victory* boA 
most of them having retired from the island, dis- 
played their standard on the other side* The women 
on the east now came to the bank of the river to 
look for their hwbands, clapping their hands, and 
beating their breasts. Meanwhile the village of 
Sheik* Faddle, on the east, manned a boat, put it 
out into the river, and firing at the other side, the 
fire was returned. We were in great danger in 
passing by this boat, but we were no sooner below 
the village than we judged we were sa£e ; how<» 
ever, going out to see what passed, I perceived a 
ball, which was doubtless fired at us, fall into the 
water only two or three yards from the boat. Thui 
I saw tilts engement, which, perhaps, was not muck 
inferior to some of the petty battles of tlie Greeks^ 
described by ThncidydeB witii such pomp and 
elegance. 

On the 96th I went ashore at Benesutef, and 
afterwards passed by Bouche, which I suppose to be 
9tolemai9. To this place people usualiy come, in 
order to go to the monasteries of St. Anthony and 
&t. Paul, in the desarts near the Red Sea ; the former 
being the founder of the monastic, and the latter of 
the hermits life; they were cotemporaries, and some 
sav lived in the time of the enqperor Philip, and 
KthersinthatofDecins. The aaavtnt of St. Anthony 
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is a large indosure, the entrance of which is bytl 
window, as at mount Sinai ; there are a great nam* 
ber of palm, olive^ and other trees, within the in- 
closure, and the monks have every thing ^tUa 
themselves, particularly a tower for a 8tove-4ioiise, 
defended by a bridge, as a security in case the 
Arabs should break in upon them. The convent has 
also three springs of water that run into it, but the 
water is a little saltish. In the convent of St. Paul 
there are twenty-five monks in all, who are not 
permitted either to smoke. or to eat meat in that 
building; but the monks do not think they break 
their rule if they do it without the convent, which 
is what they commonly practise. Their usual di^t 
is olives, cheese brought fromFiaume, and salt fish, 
with which they are supplied from the Red Sea; 
but they are said to eat only once a day, except on 
Saturdays and Sundays. It is probable, that the 
bells in these ccmvents are the only ones used in alj 
Egypt. 

On leaving Bouche we still proceeded down the 
river; and on the 27th of February reached Old 
Cairo, having spent exactly three months in going 
above the cataract and down again. 

The river Nile, on which I spent so much time 
in search of other curiosities, may itself be consiT- 
dered as one of the greatest curiosities in Egypt. 
It must be supposed, that the north winds are the 
cause of its overflow, which begin to blow about 
the latter end of May, and drive the clouds, formed 
]by the vapours of the Mediterranean, southward, 
as far as the mountains of Ethiopia, which stop- 
ping their course, they condense, and fall down in 
violent rains. It is said, .that at that time, not only 
men, from t^eir reason, but the very wild beasts, by 
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« tsort of infltinct, leave the moontaina. This win(3» 
which is the cause of the rise of the Nile, by dri- 
Ttng the clouds against those hills, is also the cause 
•of it iu another respect, a^ it drives in the water 
from the sea, and keeps back the waters of the 
river in such a manner, as to raise the waters above. 
The increase pf its rise every day must be greater 
during the time that it is confined within its banks. 
:By accounts of its rise for three years I find, it 
rose for the first six days from two inches to five 
inches every day; for the. twelve next days, from 
five to ten ; and so continued rising much in the 
same manner, but rather abating in its rise every 
day, till towards the time it arrives at the height 
i>f sixteen pikes,* when the calisch, or canal at 
.Cairo, is cut; afterwards, though it goes on rising 
six weeks longer, yet it does not rise sq much every 
day, but from three to five inches; for, spreading 
over the land, and entering into the canals, though 
the quantity of water that descends may be much 
greater than before, yet the rise is not so great; for 
after the canal of Cairo is opened, the others are 
opened at fixed times^ those which water the low* 
est grounds being cut open last. From these canals, 
when full, the country is overflowed, and not com* 
monly from the great body of the Nile, that is» 
where the banks are high; for it is otherwise in 
the Delta, where they are low. Canals are carried 
along the highest parts of the country, that the 
water may have a fall from them to all other parts, 
when the Nile sinks; and they draw the water put 

* They haye tiro measures, called pikes: the larger is called 
Ae pike of Constantinople, and Is about twentj-seren English 
[nchet. The smaH pike, or pike of the country, consiits of about 
ftjreat^^fo^c li^hM, 
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of the great canah into small channek, f o convey 
It all over the country. It is rennrkable, that the 
ground is lowest near all other rivers which are 
supplied from rivulets ; but as no water faUs into 
the Nile in its passage through this country^ bol^ 
on the contrary, as it is necessary that this river 
should overflow the country, and the water of it 
be conveyed by canals to all parts, especially when 
the waters abate, so it seemed visible to me, that 
the land of Egypt is lower at a distance from the 
Nile, than it is near it ; and I imagined, that ia 
most parts it appeared to have a gradual descent 
from the Nile to the hills; that is, to the footed 
them, that may be said to begin at those sandy 
parts, a mile or two distant from them, which are 
gentle ascents, and for that reason not overflowed. 
by the Nile. 

The Egyptians, especially the Coptis, are very 
fond of an opinion, that the Nile begins to rise every 
year on the same day; it does indeed generally be- 
gin about the 18th or 19th of June. They have a 
notion also of a great dew falling the night before 
the day that they perceive it begins to rise, and 
that this dew, which they call nekta, purifies the 
air. This, some people imagine, causes the water 
of the Nile to ferment and turn red, and sometimes 
green; which they certainly do as soon as the Nile 
l>egins to rise, and continues so for twenty, thirty, 
er forty days. Then the waters are very unwhole- 
some and purging; and in Cairo they drink, at that 
time, of vthe water preserved in cisterns under the 
houses and mpsques : and this might originally be 
a reason, why they would not let the water intQ 
the canals, which would fill the lakes about every 
village, and afterwards spoil the good water thet 
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mig^t eome mta them. It is mipposed, that the 

sourfcefa of the Nile, beginning to flow plratifully, 

the waters at first bring away that green or red 

filthy which may be about the lakes at its rise, or at 

the rise of those small rivers that flow into it, near 

Its principal source; for though there is so little 

water in the Nile, when at the lowest, that there id 

hardly any current in many parts of it, yet it can[« 

not be supposed, that the water should stagnate in 

the bed of the Nile, so as to become green. After^ 

waMs the water becomes very red, and still more 

torbid, and then it begins to be wholesome, and ii 

drank by the vulgar; but most people have Urgi^ 

jars, the iusides of wluch they rub With pounded 

almonds, that is, what remains after the oil is {Pressed 

out, which causes the water to ferment and settle 

in four or five hours. The water continues reddish 

till the rapidity of the stream begins to abate, in 

December and January ; but the river continues to 

fall, even to the season when it begins to rise again; 

the waters being always yellowish, and colouring 

the waters of the sea for some leagues out. I found 

the height of the Nile, at the Mikias, in January^ 

according to their account, to be about eleven pikes ; 

in March about nine pikes; but in the computation 

of the rise of the Nile, I suppose it to be three 

pikes less than the account they ^ve of it. They 

told me also, that the mud, which settles every 

year in the Mikias, is about five feet deep. I could 

not have thought it so much, though a succession 

of water may raise it so high. 

The precise day the Coptis would fix the begins 
»ing of its rise to u, the 12th of their month Keab» 
which is the fiftii of June, O.S. and this being 
Hieir festival Of Bt. Michael they make a miracle 
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of it. It is certain, about this time, or rather about 
St. John, the plague begins to stop when it hap* 
pens to be here, and becomes less mortal ; though it 
seems rather to be owing to the change of the wind, 
and the falling of the dew, which are sometime 
before, and then they begin to find the efiects of 
it. The Nile is commonly about sixteen pikes high, 
from the 25th of July to the 18th of August; the 
sooner it happens, they look on it they have a bet* 
fer prospect of a high Nile. It has happened so 
late as the 1st, and even the 19th of September, 
but then they have been afflicted with plague and 
famine, the Nile not rising to its proper height. 
Eighteen pikes is but an indifierent Nile, twenty 
is middling, twenty-two is a good Nile, beyond 
which it seldom rises; and it is said, if it rises above 
twenty-four pikes, it is to be looked on as an inun- 
dation, and is of bistd consequence, as the watee 
does not retire in time to sow the com; but I can- 
not find any certain account when this happened. 

Towards the mouth of the Nile the banks are 
low, and the water overflows the land soon. There 
likewise it has its vent into the sea; so that the 
water does not rise at Rosetto, and below Dami- 
etta, above three or four pikes : and I was assured, 
it does not rise above four or five at Assouan, just 
below the cataracts ; the reason of which may be, 
that the Nile below is very broad, and that the 
banks are not, as in other places, perpendicular, 
but sloping; so that the water is not confined, but 
spreads over the banks, towards which the low 
hills come, on the west side, with a gentle descent. 

The grand seignior has not a title to his renta, 
till the canal is opened at Cairo, by breaking down 
the bank that is thrown up before it^ which is noi 
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to be done tHl the Nile rides to sixteen pikes; yet, 
when the Nile once did not rise so higfa^ and ther 
hassa caused the canal to be opened, the people 
notwithstanding would not pay the tribute. Th». 
Nile has sometimes been known to rise irr^ulariy, 
as it did a pike or two in December, 1787, at which 
the people were alarmed, having made some obser- 
vations, that misfortunes had happened to Egypir 
when the Nile had risen out of season; and partis 
cularly that it did so in the time of Cleopatra, when 
£gypt was taken by the Romans.. But, however^ 
nothing happened the year following, but a verjt 
plentiful rising of the Nile, which is the blessing^ 
of Egypt. The time when the Nile is highest itf* 
about the middle of September. 

[Nothing is more known than this inundation; 
but there is nothing likewise in which people ar« 
more mistaken, than the manner in which it is ef- 
fected, and with regard to the method of cultivating 
the. ground after it. 

The authors who have undertaken to give de« 
scriptions of Egypt, have thought these two articlei 
so generally known, that they have scarcely en- 
tered into any particulars. Content with having 
said, that the fertility of the country is derived 
solely from this annual inundation of the Nile, they 
have gone no further; and their silence has givett 
occasion to think, that Egypt is a paradise on 
earth, where they have no need of plowing th« 
ground, or sowing it, all being produced as it were 
spontaneously after the draining of the waters oC 
the Nile: but they are greatly mistaken; and I 
dare assert, by what I have seen, that there is 
scarcely a country where the land has greater need^ 
of culture than in Egypt. 3 

VOL. V. . 3 B 
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Where the land lies fairer than the inandatioBT 
fises, the people are fteced by necessity to .hair« 
▼arioof methods of raising^ the water. At Rosettn 
and Damiata^ where the Nile is^ not niiich below 
the snr£see of the earth* this il done by making a 
hole, and fixing in H a wheel made with boxet 
ronnd its circumference, which receive the water, 
and, as the wheel goes round, the boxes empty at 
the top into a trough made for that purpose* Where 
the water is too deep to be nused in this manner, 
they put a cord round the wheel, which reaches 
down to the water; to it they tie earthen jars. 
Which fill with water, as it goes round, and empty 
themselves at the top in the same manner, being 
turned by oxen. Where the banks are high, the 
most common way is to make a bason in the side 
of them, and fixing a pole in the ground forked at 
the top, they place anotter pole by an axle to the 
top of it; to one end of this last pole they tie a 
heavy stone, and at the other end, a cord and 
a leathern bucket. Two men draw down the bucket 
faito the water, and the weight brings it np, the 
men directing it, and turning the water into the 
bason; from this bason it frequently runs into 
Anotiher, whence it is raised with the same labour; 
thus, in the npper part of Egypt, I have seen five, 
one higher tiian the other. 

There are no shell- fish in the Nile, except a kind 
*f mnscle in the canal near Faiume; nor perhaps 
any sort of fish that are in the rivers of EuropOg 
except eels^ and mullets, which last, with some 
others, at ceitaia seasons come from the sea» Of 
those that are most esteemed, are the ray, which re-« 
sembles a carp, but is said to be sometimes SOQ 
pounds weight; the most delicate fishb the kesher. 
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Vhich k only caiigKt towari^ft Upper Eigypt; it hu 
m long narrow snout, and ao sinaU a month, thai 
one would imagine it caa only line by tacking the 
juice out of the weeds, or the gronnd. In Upper 
Egypt 18 a small fish called gurgur, . about a foot 
kmg; its head is armed with a strong bone; fhe fiA 
on the back, and those on each side under the gills^ 
are likewise armed with booe : the inhabitants be<* 
lieve that this fish kills the crocodile. It is probablo 
it is what Pliny erroneously calls the dolphin, whicb^ 
he says, has a sharp point on the back, with whicb^ 
getting under the crocodile'a belly, it wounds him; 
The hippopotamus is said to have been seen aboat 
Damiata; but it seems to be a native of Ethiopia, in 
the upper parts of the Nile, and seldom comes dowa 
into Egypt* 

It is generally observed, that the crocodile has no 
tongue; "but he has a fleshy substance resemhliug 
one, 'fixed all along to the lower jaw, which may 
serve to torn his meat. He has two long teeth at 
the end of his lower jaw, answering to which art 
two holes above to receive them*. The upper ja^ 
only is moveable. These animals are very quicks 
sighted^ for on my making a circuit to come be* 
hind them, I always observed they began to move 
gently into the water as soon as I came in sight of 
them; there being a kind of channel in the head 
behind each eye, by which the view of objects are 
conveyed^to them from behind. They make a hole 
ab<M]t two feet deep in the sand, above the water, 
in which they lay their eggs and cover them, ofteo 
going to the place, and taking care of their young, 
which, when hatched, immediately run into the 
water, They lay about fifty eggs, nearly of the 
si%e of those of a goose, which are twenty* five or 
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thirty days in hatching. The people search for* the 
eggs with an iron pike, in order to destroy them ; 
but I could get no account in Upper Egypt of the 
ichneumon's destroying them, or of his entering by 
the mouth of the crocodile into his bowels and kill-^ 
ing him. When the crocodile is on land he is always 
seen on the low banks of sandy islands near the 
water, with his head towards it ; and if he is dis- 
turbed, he walks slowly i|i> and disappears by de- 
grees. The natives say they cannot take a man 
swimming in the water; but if a roan or beast stands 
by the river, they at once jump out of the water^ 
and seise him with their fore-paws: but if the 
distance be too great, they make a spring, and beat 
down their prey with their tails. The most common 
way of killing them is, I believe, by shooting them 
in the belly, where their skin is soft, and not covered 
with scales like their backs, The natives*say, that 
they make some animal cry at a distance, and when 
a crocodile comes out, they thrust a spear, to which 
a rope is tied, into his body; then letting him retire 
into the water to spend himself, they afterwards 
drag him out, run a pole into his mouth, and leap-* 
ing upon his lM|ck« tie bis jaws together, 
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CHAP. X. - 

Of the climate, vegetables, beasts, birds^ and reptiles of Egypt, 
with the customs and manners of the inhabitants. 

EGYPT, extending on both banks of the NUe^ 
i« bnt of a small breadth, though it is five hundred 
and sixty miles in length, v^ithoat reckoning the 
windings of the river. The climate is very hot ia 
summer, from the sandy soil, and its situation be« 
tween two ranges of mountains ; and even in winter 
the sun shines with great heat in the middle of the 
day, though the nights and mornings are very cold. 
The sharpest time is about the beginning of Fe- 
bruary. Near the sea are sometimes great rains 
from November to March ; but about Curo they 
have seldom any rain but in December, January 
and February, and those but small showers for A 
quarter or half an hour. In Upper Egypt they 
have sometimes a little rain ; but I was informed 
that it had been known to rain but twice very hard 
for about an hour in eight years ; though it rained 
much towards Akmim when I was in those parts. 
The west and the north-west winds are those that 
bring the rain. The south-east wind is sometimes 
so excessive hot, as to resemble the air of an oven; 
and the natives are forced to retire from it into their 
vaults, where the best defence against it is to shut 
themselves close up. This wind generally begins 
about the middle of March, and continues until 
May. The north, anciently called the Etesian wind, 
begins to blow in May, refreshes the air, and ren- 
ders the heats of summer supportable, bringing with 
it health and happiness. 
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Egypt naturally produces few yegetables^ the 
heat and inundations destroying most of the tender 
plants; but where the Nile has overflowed, and 
the land is ploughed and sown, it yields a great 
increase. Egypt, which was formerly the granary 
of the Roman empire, still produces considerable 
quantities pf cosp, as wheat/ rice, barley, beans and 
other k^ndp of pulpe, with which the neighbouring 
«oontri^sare supplied; befides sugar-canes, of whicli 
•ome sugar is inade; likewise figs, dates, melons^ 
eueumbers and other vegetables, of which the 
people eat plentifully in the hot weather, as a cool«* 
ing £ood. Upper Egypt supplies most part of 
^Europe with sexi^a^i and in the sandy grounda 
coloquiirtida grows wild« As Egypt has no grasSj 
they 9up][dy its i^ce by sowing the land wit^ 
clover, withfMiik plowing, 

Egypt seems to have few or ne ireei^, that have 
mot been traqsmitted .from other countHes. Those 
in the gardens ere jdoubtlc^ exotics, as the cassia^ 
orange, kmon, apiiciot, poe[iegranate« a delicate fruit 
called the mos^, aii4 the eous, or cream-tree ; the 
eotton-tree also flourishes here. The following 
trees are mpst commfn in, Egypt: the sount, which 
bears a key on pod, used instead of b«rk in taniiing 
leather; the tamarisk; Pheraoh's-fig, which is the 
pycamore of the ancients; the palm or date^tree^ 
fnd another species of the palm, called the dome-tree« 

Th^e are no great variet; of four-footed beasts 
in Egypt. The cow^are very large and red, with 
rt)ort horns; the metivfs make use of their oxen t# 
turn the wheels. with which they draw water, and 
^ plow:the.land. They hl^ve alsp large bnfialoe^ 
which are so impatieiit of beat, that they will s|an4 
in the winter, with only the^ Doset^oiit to breathe; 
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and when they .have not ibi» convenience/will lie 
all day, like swine, wallowiag in mod and water. 
As to the beasts of burden, it has been often obsenred 
how surprisingly the camel is fitted 'for travelling 
m hot countries, where they will go eight days 
without water. Of this I have been a witness. 
They can live on such little shrubs as these desarts 
produce, without grass, and are satisied with very 
little corn, which travellers commoidy carry ground 
intD meal, and tempering it with water, cram them - 
with large balls. They travel about two miles, or 
two miles and a half in an hamr, and I have rode 
oh theim sixteen hours without stopping. A smaller 
sort, named hayjin, paea and gallop very swiftly^ 
and, it is said, they will carry a person a hundred 
miles in a day. The fleshy foot of the camel is ad- 
mirably fitted fw travdling.on the hot sands, which 
would destroy the hoof. The Arabs do not kill the 
camel for food ;. but the Turka eat the flesh of the 
young ones as .a most delicate dirii: they will not, 
however, permit it to be eaten by the Christians, 
probably that the breed may not be destroyed. 

The horses, especially, those of Upper Egypt, are 
very fine, but their necks are too short. They 
walk well, never trot, gallop with great speed, turn 
short, stop in a moment, and are extremely tractable, 
but are only fit ta walk ia travelling, and cannot 
perform long journeys. In the heat of summer, 
when there is no grass, they are fed with chopped 
ttraw. When they go ia pioeessioii their trappmga 
are exceeding fine, and 0raamented with silver, or 
rilver gilt. In Cairo all but the great ride on' asses; 
' ftese are a fine large breed, and there are said to 
he 40,000 of them in that city. ^ 

Antelopes are oomaipa^ about Alexandria and. in 
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other places; they have longer horns, and aK-nioft 
beantifiil than in other countrres. The foxes and 
hares are of a light eoloar; but the latter are not 
very common: the tiger, and the dabber, of 
byasna, are very rare : however, there are some neat 
Alexandria^ 

Among the winged tribe the ostrich deserves the 
preference. It is called in Arabic ter-gimel, or the 
camel-bird ; because in its head, neck and walk, it 
resembles a camel. This bird is common on the 
mountains south-west of Alexandria: its fat is sold 
by the Arabs, and used as an ointment for all cold 
tumours, the palsy and the rheumatism* There is 
]|ere a kind of large domestic hawk, of a brown 
colour, ivith a very fine eye: these frequent the topa 
of houses, and one may see the pigeons and these 
kawks standing close together ; but though the]^ 
Are not birds of prey, they eat flesh i^iiere they find 
it: the natives never kill them, and; as wdl as their 
ancestors, seem to have a veneration both for these 
birds and for cats. They have a large white bird 
with black wings, shaped like a raven, but very 
«gly, and not at all shy: they live much in the 
•ame manner as the hawk, and are called Pharaoh's^ 
hens. The beautiful white bird, called by the 
Europeans the field- hen, resembles a stork, b«t ia 
not Imlf so large, and ia seen about the fields like 
teme fowl. ' 

The ter-chaous, or the messenger-bird, would be 
esteemed very beautiful, were it less common; it ie 
near as big as a dove, speckled, and has on the top 
of its head a tuft of feathers, which spreads when it 
alights on the ground ; but it is a very foul feeden 
On the islands in the Nile I saw great numbers of 
the Uiis^ which was held in great venerstkm by the 
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•adeiit EgyptwaBp liecaoie these birds, it U saidir 
deUver the country firom mohitadeB of aerpieiit^ that 
breed in the ground after the Nile retires. . thej 
Ksemhte the crane, are of a greyish colour, with tho 
wings and tail black. Thtfe is also a yery beautiful 
bird of the crane kind, called the belfeeqr« .In Egypt 
are likewise a great number of wild geese oi seye- 
Qd kinds, rwild-ducks, quails,, woodcocks, snipes an4 
fttgeoas; and, among the birds of prey« they haya 
Ragles and yultares. 

'. Among the reptiles of Egypt, the yipers, whicti 
are much esteemed in phync,^ are yellowish^ of tha 
colour of the sand in which they liye, and are of 
two species; one with a kind of horns Resembling 
thoae of snails, but of a homy subttaoce.: Here art 
leyeral -sorts of yellow lixards. The worral is said 
to^ be aflfected by music ; but, hayivjg procured ona 
aliye^ I haye reascm to belieye that this vs not true : 
this animal, which is of the .lizard kind, is four feet 
long, eight iniqhes broad, and luMi a forked tongue, 
which it puts;out like a serpent; but has no teeth« 
It Uyes on flies and .lizards, and is a harmless ani*? 
mal. It frequents the grottoes and cayerns in the 
mountains on the west of .the Nile, where it sleep* 
in the winter> and is only found during the hottest 



The natiyes of .Egypt are now a yeiy indolent 
people, who delight in sitting still, and in hearipg 
tales; indeed they appear to haye been always 
BMNre fit for a quiets than an active life; this may 
be, in a great measure, owing to the heat of tho 
country, by which ihey are eneryated. They arci, 
also, mischieyous and enyious, which preyents them 
from nnitUD^ and setting up for themselves. The 
Mahometan iiihabitants are either original natiydfe 

VOL. V. 3o 
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^o Imln Hw TiHagtn mA lire goMialfy mi h9^ 
nest peo]de» end those wko lite under tents.; ikem 
last ase ealled Bedonir snd cbkAy sabmt on tiui 
cttUe they i^raze, which are principally eftmek mmA 
goats» that feed on saaaU shmbs. The Turks, mb» 
are thus named to dtstin^bh them from the na*** 
lives of the country, and the Arahv, «re sent by the 
grand seignior. Mid the skres. The gorcming 
party is taken from amoi^ them and their descent 
dsnts. These are the most covetoos of money, and 
nMstdesiroos of power: theydistnignishtheiudves 
from the others by what is strictfy the Tvrkids 
dress* 

. Many of tiie children in the country go naked 
affl the yeai round, as almost all of them do in snm-^ 
mer. The most jfanple dress in Egypt probably 
fosemUes the primitiye manner of clothing, and 
has something like that of tlie ancient Sgyptianf^ 
tvho wwo dad in linen, with a wooUen garment 
•ver itw They wear a long shirt, with wide deeves, 
commonfy tied abont the middle* Over this the 
common people have a brown wooUen shirt, and 
these of saperiw rank, a long doth coat, and then 
ahn^blae dnrt: but in the dress of CMcmony they 
wear, instead of a bine, a white shirt, whidi^ in 
Upper Egypt, they pnt on upon festival days, and 
to pay great visits: in the lower parts they use a 
garment of die mme form, of Made wooUen, which 
is sometimes left open before, and persons of rank 
have them of doth, and farved. Most of them wear 
under all a pair of linen drawers, bnt do not pot 
the shirt into them. 

It isafaaesta goneml eastern of the native Arabs 
and Mahometans, to wear a white or brawn blanr 
^, and in snmmcr • blna and white cetton sheet; 
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«Us tlie CkmtisBt also eowtaBlly lue in tbeir eomn 
tyy^ wmppin^ it ronmd tbeir bodies, over their kft 
diouLder, and under the right arm, vbich is left 
free. I particidarly observed, that abpat Faiame, 
young people, and the poorer sort, wore no othet 
eovering. 

The most simple Turkish dress is, linen drawer^ 
wer vfaich the better sort wear a pair of odiers, of 
red eloth, down to the ancles, to which are sewe4 
Stockings of yellow leather, that come no higher 
than thesmall^of the leg, and on their feet they 
have yellow slippers : the Christians of the country^ 
with the janizaries, the Arabs and Egyptians, weat 
dippers of red leather, while those of the lews aro 
blue. Within doors, the Turks and Christians ia 
the city, out of frugality, wear a kind of weodem 
dogs, some of which are made very fine. In these 
countries people are very nmch distinguished by 
the dress of their head and their feet ; they are fined 
if they do not follow the custom: md none but fo« 
reign Christians are allowed to wear yellow dip# 
pers. The other Turiiish garments are« a linen ov 
dimity shirt, .without sleeves-; a short vest, with 
sleeves, and over that a long garment of the «am# 
kind : and in summer they wear the long garment^ 
and drawers of the finest white calico. A girdle or 
sash goes round all but the two outer gamients^ 
and in tfaia they stick a knife in u sheath. The dress 
for the head is, either the turban, which is here % 
cap, with a Imig piece of white muslin wrapped 
swind it, or a red wo^en cap, that sits close to the 
bead, which is worn by the ordinary people among 
|he Atabs and Coptis. Green is a sa<^ed colour, 
mom by none but the relations of Mahomet, 

Xhi^ dress of the women is not much unlike thai 
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of the nien» only their dnwen, uid most of theit 

other j^armefitff, are of silk: all but theki outer 

dress are shorter thah the mens, and their sleeves 

hang down very low. They have a white wodlea 

IkulUcap; their heads are besides dressed with an 

embroidered handkerchief, and their hair plaited 

round it They have a large black veil that comes 

over all, and something of ganze that covers^ 

face ; for as it is esteemed a great indecency to 

ihow the whole face, they generally. oover the 

inottth and one eye, if not the whole. ^Theoidinacy 

women wear^i large blue linen or cotton garment, 

like a snrpliQe; and before their faces hang a kind 

bf bib, joined to their head-dress, by a tape over 

the nose, the space between, being, only for the 

i^yes; this gives them a very odd appearance. Tho 

Women among the vulgar, especially the blacka^ 

also wear rings in their noses, ornamented with 

glass beads : they have large ear*rings, three incfaea 

in diameter, that come round the ear, and areudorned 

with stones. They also wear stone rings on their 

fingers; those of the ordinary people are of lead^ 

but the better sort have them of ^Id. Their brace* 

lets are commonly of wire, but some are of gold, 

finely jointed; but there are some of plated iron or 

brass. The vulgar women paint their lips, and the 

tip of their chin, with blue; and those of superior 

rank paint their nails and feet yellow, and their 

eye-lids Mack. 

The Egyptians are but an ill-looking people j 
many of them are fair, when young, but tiie suv 
afterwards renders them twarthy. They are rerf^ 
dirty and slovenly, especially the Coptis; and at 
table-linen is seldom or never used by the Sgypr 
tians, the Arabs, and the Coptis, I have observed 
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fbe latter, after wading their liaiids vheni Aef 
have eaten, wipe them tvith the great slieeres of 
their shirts. Both the Turks and Egyptians ar^ 
▼ery frugal in Jtheir manner of living ; the latter 
•eldom eat meat, and^ihe tables of the great men 
are of little expence to them, considering themum-r 
ber of their attendants, in which they are very ex- 
travagant; for it is common for them to have fifty 
or sixty slaves, and a great number of other/ser- 
vaniks and' dependants. The clething^ df theif sbives 
is, however,iia great «xpence, aii is'abo their keefi^ 
ing many horses, it being common for them .to havie 
from fifty to two hundred. These are well manag^, 
and do not seem to know their owii strengtt^': ^ejr 
feed them with clover, when it is in season, and 
at other times with chopped straw ; but they givje 
them barley all ^he year. They walk finely, never 
trot, but gallop swiftly, turning sud4enly,tind stopf> 
ping whenim full speed. 

Nona, but people of the. middle rank resort to 
coffee-houses : some of these have miisic at certain 
hours of the day; and in bthers a man tells some 
histoiy,«nsa sost^of Arabian tale, with a very good 
grace. * Tradesmen often? send to have their provi- 
sions brought to.coiffee-houses, and those who have 
jM>thing to.dt) pass whole days in them. 
. As. to the if^Ugion of £gypit, the Coptic is that of 
the native Christians of the coiintiy. The Greeks 
are very numerous at Cairo and in Dalmatia; but 
there ar^ not many in Jlosetto, Alexandria, and 
the other parts of £gypt» except a few merchants 
in the principal towns. There are but very few 
Araienians at Cairo, though they have a church iji 
that city. 
» The Christian religjlou would be still at a Ww«r 
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ebb, did iwt tibe peofde find it ocwTement fo lw9f 
Copti stewards to their eBtatet, who aje well ac* 
qoainted with all affiur^, and are yery eacpert at 
keeping accoonUt which they do in a sort of Cop« 
tic chaiacterii nndentood by nobody elae. ThtMi 
are the protectors of theChrietians in every Tillage. 
The Coptisy however, seem to be the most trreve* 
rent and careless in their devotions of all the Bast* 
tmtu They spend the nights before Sundays and 
festivals in their churches, and pass their holydaya 
in sauntering about; sitting under their wdUa in 
winter, and under shady trees in summer. They 
seem to think, that all religton ccmsisto in repeat* 
ing their long services,, and in strictly observing 
their nnmorous fasts. Both the priests and peo]de 
are extremely ignorant : >he former peifonn the 
service in the Coptic language by rote, of whick 
ihey generally unc^mtand very little; but ihtj 
have books of their liturgy, with the Amine inter* 
^pretation. The Coptis are said to fast seven mooiths 
in the year* The children are espoused at seven or 
eight years of age, and consummate at eleven or 
twelve; and some. time:before that they are ciroom^ 
eised« They easilf psocure divorces on account of 
adultery, hmg sickness, or disagreement; and, at 
the parties desire, the patriarch, or bishop, givea 
Atm leave to marry i^in ; but if liiis is refused, 
they go to the cadi, who will do it^ readily; and 
this is practised by the Christians all over Turkey^ 
The holy oil is eonseerated oidy once in thir^ 
years, by the patriarch, when a whole day is spent 
in - perf6rming the teeremony^ At baptism they 
•]^ttnge the .child three times into the water, and 
the priest then gives it the sacrament, that is, the 
^Hoa^ .by dippinip the end of hie finger in i^ and 
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fMliatfS it t0 tke diild'8 mouOi. But if tke cbttd 
lli|»pei]8 to be sick before it is baptized, it isrbfoaghft 
to the ehuroh, for they eaanot baptize out <^ it» 
the infant is laid on a cloth,' oeartbefonf, and the 
priest, dipping his hands in the water, rubs it all 
Of er. If the child is too ill to be Imiught to choteb; 
they then only anoint it, which^ they say, ie good 
baptnm. They give abMlntioil at extreme nnetion^ 
and also anoint all the people present, that the eril 
tpirit may not enter into them: bat their confof^ 
rions are only general. They usi the Utoigles of 
St. Basil, St^ Gregory and St. C^l; bat the first, 
beii^ the shortest, is oft^iest rei^. They admini-^ 
8t«r the sacrament in both kinds, on Sundays^ 
Wednesdays, Fridays, on ail their namenms holy« 
days, and e?ety day in Lent. They abttiun from 
Uood and things strangled, pray for the dead, and 
prostrate themselYes before pictnres, bat hare no 
images except a cradfix. - 

The Coptis bear an implacable hatred to tho 
€hreeks, and have generally as little regard for tho 
Earopc«iis, whidi ina great measoire proceeds fixntt 
the endearooKs of those oi tiie Romidi dimrch to 
make conferts of them: they rarely distii^^k 
between tiioae of diflbrent religions, hot indtide nil 
under the name of Franks. 

As the Jews were, in times of Paganism, afraid 
cf drinking wme ofieied to idols, they stBl ka?w 
here all they drink made up by their own people, 
eealed up, and sent to tiiem; tiiis custom they obi* 
terre throaghoot all the East. Th«y have twenty^ 
lix synagogaes in Qdro, and one In Old Gairo^ 
There ia a partlealar sect among them, who lire 
by themseWe^ and have a separate synagoguir; 
Ihcie art, tfao aaocnt £isoiioi|< and ^ve now tim 
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name of Charaims : they are distingoished hf til# 
regard they pay to the fi?e books of Moses, whic6 
they strictly observe, according to tte letter, not 
receiving any written traditions. t 

Education, in Egypt, consists in little more thatf 
learning to read and write, which >the Coptis gene- 
rally learn, together with book-keeping; but few 
of the Arabs and native Mahometans can read, ex- 
cept those bred to the law, or some employ. The 
slaves have the best education, for they understand 
Arabic and Turkish, and often write both : they 
are also well skilled in riding, shooting, and throw- 
ing the dart, which are esteemed great accomplish* 
ments. The Turks in particular arei deeply* tino« 
tured with the doctrine of predestination, which 
not only inspires them with counige, but makes 
them- show great magnanimity,, when thrown from 
tbfeheight of power into^the mMt .miserable con- 
dition ; indeed they behave better in adversity than 
pifteperity; thoughv when in high stations, they 
stteme a becoming gravity, and confer a favour 
with d very gracious countenance: but they are 
grei^ 6f ihoney, and nothing is to^ be done by 
themwitliout a bribe. They fanoy that the great- 
est jfillainies are expiated as' soon astiiey have 
washed their hands and feet : this is their prepara- 
tion for prayer. The outward appearance of reli- 
giim is in foshion among them; they pray in the 
most public places, and when on a visit will call 
for vrater to vrash their hands and feet, and then 
•perform their devotions: and yet their words pesi 
for nothing, either in relatiotts, promises, or pri>- 
fessimis of friendship. Ojnum is not sonmch used 
by them as formerly, instead of which tiiey drink 
qnritttons liquors very plentifnlly at Hmt neab: 
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but these are chiefly the great aMQ and t]i« eol^ 
dieri; for drinking ttrong li^nora wcmH be reck* 
oiied scatidalofis in people off bneinett. Tke Arabtf 
indeed very rarely driidL; and the common people 
pound the leaves of green hemp, make a ball of it, 
and swdllow it to rcaider tiwtn cfaearful. They hare 
a high opinion of die mkgit ait, and think there 
is much tirtue in channs and taUssaans. 

The poorest Mahoaoetan thmks himself saperiof 
to any Christian : yet flie Arabs, and people of the 
country, behafe with great eirility ; they come and 
sit about you, and grow trovUesome by being too 
obeenrtng, curious and inipusitilre. The Turk also 
will be very civil, either to get preseiMs, or to dk^ 
cover your designs^ in which they are very artfoL 
They behave with the greatest* decorvm and re^ 
spect to their superiors ; and one of great dignity, 
readily holds the stirrup of another who is still 
greater. The way of saluting as they pass is, stretch- 
ing out the right hand, bringing it to the breast, a 
little inclining the head : the extraordinary salute 
is, kissing the hand, and putting it to the head. 
When they visit a superior they kiss his hand; but 
if he is greatly superior, they kiss the hem of his 
garment. When they take any thing from a supe- 
rior, or that is sent by a superior, they kiss it, and 
put it to their foreheads ; and when they promise 
to serve or protect you, they put their hands up to 
their turbans, as much as to say. Be it on our heads. 

The entertainments of the Turks and Arabs have 
been often mentioned, and 1 shall only add here, 
that an Arab prince will often dine in the street 
before his door, and call to all that pass, and even 
to beggars, crying in the usual manner. In the 
name of God, upon which they sit down; and when 
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they hAVe done retire^ sBying, God be praised. With 
such generosity and hosjMtality they maintain their 
interest; yet the middling people and the Coptia 
live bnt meanly. 

It has been already observed, that the Mahome- 
tans have an extraordinary veneration for idiots* 
whom they suppose to be actuated by a divine 
spirit^ and consider them as a kind of saints; hence 
they receive all possible marks of respect^ and are 
received into all houses, and at all tables. In Cairo 
they have a large mosque, with buildings adjoining 
to it, and great revenues for their support. As these 
are recommended by fheir want of reason, so are 
the dervises by their want of money ; poverty being 
esteemed by a Turk as a great degree of perfection 
in every one bnt himself. 
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A DESCRIPTION 



or 



ALEPPO AND THE ADJACENT PARTS^ BY 
ALEXANDER RUSSEL^ M. D. 



CHAP. I. 

Tlie city described : ^ith a general yiew of the face of the coaiu 
try in the rest of Syria, and an acconiit of the climate. 

HALEB, or, as it h called by the English, Alep- 
po, is, according to the observations of an eminent 
French mathematician, in SG"* 12' north latitude, 
and is said to be in 3T4(y east longitude from the 
meridian of London. This city, the present metro- 
polis of Syria, is situated about sixty miles from 
the sea, and, \vith respect to its buildings, is infe- 
rior to none in the Turkish empire. 

Aleppo, with its suburbs, is built on eight small 
hills, none of them of a considerable height, except 
one in the middle, on which the castle is erected. 
This is one of a conic form, and appears to have 
been in part raised with earth, thrown up in 
forming a broad deep ditch, with which it is sur- 
rounded. The city is encompassed by a wall, now 
much decayed, and a broad ditch, in most places 
converted into gardens. It is three miles round ; 
but, including the suburbs, the whole is about se- 
ven miles in circumference. 

The houses are built of stone, and, like those of 
Cairo, surrounded with a square court. They con- 
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sist of a ground floor, which is generally arched, 
and an upper story, with a flat roof, either covered 
with a terrace Gi hard plabter, or with stone. Their 
ceilings are of wood^ painted, and sometimes gilt, 
as are, also, the panneU of some of their rooms, 
window-shutters and cupboard-doors, which have a 
handsome appearance. On the inside of those of the 
Turks are inscribed, over the doors and windows, 
sentences out of the Koran, or verses, either of 
their own composing, or of their most celebrated 
poets: while the inscriptions. in the houses of the 
Christians are generally borrowed from the sacred 
Scriptures. 

The court, which is always neatly paved, has, 
mostly, a jet d'eav iai the centre; and on one side 
of it at least, is a small spot l^t unpaved, for a kind 
»f garden, which is frequently no more than a yard 
or two square, but it is encompassed with a few 
ilower-poti. Most oi the houses belonging to per- 
aona of fortune have, within this court, an arched 
alcove opposite to the fountain, and, between them, 
the pavement is generally laid out in mosaic work, 
with marble of various colours; as is also the floor 
of a large haU, which has a eupola roof, and gene*^ 
rally a fountain in the middle. Above stairs is a oo^ 
ionade, if not round the whole court, at least front- 
ing the west. Beyond this court is another, in which 
are the women's apartments, built much in the 
tame manner as the others ; and a few of them havf 
tcAerable gardens. 

In Aleppo are a considerable number of mosques, 
a few of which are magnificeDt structures. Each c^ 
them has a square area in the front, in the middle 
of which is afountain for the appointed aUutictts^and 
behind some of the badger mosques ia a saiiaU garden. 
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Tliere aw voany Uf ge kanei , or, at thej are ge* 
nerally eaUe4 by tra:?eller8« caravanseras. Each 
consiatf of a ^p^cious square court, on all sidea of 
vhich are erected, on the ground floor, a number 
of roonis, that are oeeaaionally used for ataUea, 
ehambere, or \i^arehouses. Above stairs is a edonade 
on each of the four sides, to which open several 
fviall rooms, wherein the merchants, as wdl natives 
as strangers, transact most of their business* 

The streets are generally narrow; and as tlie 
houses have no wiudows that look into them, ex- 
cept a few in the upper rooms, nothing is to be seen 
but dead walls, which give them a disagreeable ap- 
pearance : they are well paved, however, and kept 
remarkably clean. 

The bazars, or market-places, are here long, nar- 
row, covered streets, with small shops on each sid^ 
just sufficient to hold the tradesman, and one or 
two more, with all his commodities about him, the 
buyer being obliged to stand without. A particular 
bazar is allotted to each branch of business. Both 
these, md the streets, are locked up an hour and a 
half after sun-set, and many of them earlier: but 
though their doors are mostly cased with iron, their 
locks are of wood. 

For common building, the natives make use of 
m white gritty stone, that is every where in plenty 
about the city : it is easUy cut, but grows hard by 
being exposed to the air. But in the gates, pillars, 
and pavement of their best buildings, they employ 
yellow marble, capable of a tolerable polish. This 
iff also the produce of the country, and is often in- 
termixed, by way of ornament, with red, white, and 
coarse blaek marUe, brought from other places : 
but when they are in want of red, they give their 
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o\(m yellow marUe that colour, by rubbing it orer 
Vith oil, and then putting it into a moderately hot 
oven, in which it continues fin* several hours. 

Several springs, at about five miles distance, sup* 
ply the city with good water, by means of an aque- 
duct, which is said to have been built by the empress 
Helena. This water is sufficient for the necessary 
purposes of drinking and cookery. Almost every 
house has, also, a well ; but that water being brack- 
ish, is only employed for washing their court-yards^ 
and supplying their reservoirs for their fountains. 
The river Coic, the ancient Singas, which is only 
-about six or eight yards wide, passes by the western 
part of the city, within a few yards of the walls, 
and scarcely serves to water a narrow slip of gar- 
dens on its banks, that extend from about five miles 
north, to about three miles south of the town. Bed- 
sides these gardens, there are a few mpre near Bab 
Allah, a village about two miles to the north-west, 
which are supplied by the aqueduct. The rising 
grounds above the gardens, to which the water 
cannot be conveyed, are, in some places, laid out in 
vineyards, interspersed with olive, fig, and pista- 
chio-trees, as are, also, many spots to the eastward^ 
where there are no gardens. But, inconsiderable 
as this river and those gardens may appear, they 
contain almost the only water, and all the trees, that 
are to be met with for twenty or thirty miles round; 
for the villages have no trees, and most of them 
are only supplied with water the inhabitants save 
in their cisterns. 

The fuel used in the houses of Aleppo is wood 
and charcoal ; but for heating their bagnios they 
burn the dung of animals, the parings of fruit, the 
leaves of plants, &c. all which people are employed 
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to gather and dry, for that purpose. In the city are 
a number of public bagnios, which are frequented 
by people of all sects and conditions, except those 
of high rank, who generally have them in their 
own houses. 

. The first entrance into a public bagnio is a large 
lofty room, in the midst of which is . a fountain, 
with a bason, that serves for washing the linen that 
hangs upon lines at a considerable height all over 
the room. In this apartment are broad benches, 
where they dress and undress. The air here is not 
at all influenced by the heat of the bath, except at 
the door, by which you pass into a small room that 
is pretty, warm, and from thence into a larger, that 
is very hot. On the sides of these two rooms are 
placed round stone basons, about two feet and a 
half in diameter, with two cocks, one of hot, and 
the other of cold water, so that you may temper it 
according to your pleasure ; and there are copper 
bowls for you to lave it upon your body. In the 
corners of the inner room are small retiring places; 
in one of which is frequently a cistern of warm wa- 
ter, about four feet deep, and large enough for bath- 
ing the whole body. All these rooms are covered 
Mdth cupolas, and the inner receive their light from 
small openings in their domes, which are glazed. 
The outer room receives its light not only from the 
lantern of its dome, but also from windows. A few 
of the bagnios are solely for Uie use of the men, 
and others are appropriated to the women : but the 
generality admit both sexes, though at difTerent 
times; the men in the morning, and the women in 
the afternoon. 

On entering the hot room, they first apply the 
dewa, or medicine for taking off the hair of the pu* 
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bis aikl armpits. This medieine is composed of se* 
ten hundred and twenty drachms of qoick-Ume# 
and forty of orpiment, powdered. This they moiS'^ 
ten a little at the time of nsing, and sniSst it to re^ 
main on the skin till the hair is quite loose^ when 
it mast be immediatEdy washed off with great care. 
Then one of Uie servants of the bagnio b>eg;ins with 
ehafing, or kneading violently, first the tops of the 
shoulders, and, by degrees, the whole body. When 
he comes to the bands, he pulls the joints of the 
fingers, so as to make each cvack separately : then, 
laying the person on his back, with his arms across 
his breast, he raises him forcibly by the back part 
of the neck, so as to make the greatest part of the 
vertebr» crack. He then chafes the back a little 
more, and, throwing a quantity of warm water over 
the whole body, rubs him hard for some time with 
a coarse clodi, which is drawn over the servant's 
hand. He is next rubbed over with a soap-lather; 
which being washed clean off, he ptrts one towel 
round his middle, another round hi« head, and, per^ 
haps, a third over his shoulders ; in which manner 
he goes out to the great room, where he generally 
smokes a pipe, drinks coffee, and, perhaps, eats 
some froit before he dresses^. 

As the women have the additional tnmble of 
combing and washing, as well as unplaiting and 
plaiting the hair, besides, very frequently that (^ 
harmg a number of children to ws»h, they gent* 
rally remain a considerable time in the hot room; 
however, they refresh themselves at intervals, by 
going out into the other rooms, vrhere they smoke, 
converse, and drink coffee, with some of the va* 
rious parties that are commonly there. Every com- 
pany of two or three is attended by an old woman. 
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whose buginess is to rub and wash them; but their 
joints are not chafed and cracked, and the cloth 
with which they are rubbed is finer than that ap- 
plied to men ; however, they also use the dewa. 

Generally speaking, each company of women 
have their collation, which they eat in the middle 
of the room, before dressing ; and the bagnio being 
the principal place where they have an opportuni- 
ty of showing their fine cloths, of seeing company, 
and enjoying a free conversation with their owu 
sex, it is not to be wondered that they are very fond 
of it 

Besides, the first time a woman of the country; 
whether Christian, Jew, or Turk, goes to the bag* 
nio, after bearing a child, she must have what it 
called the shdood, that is, she is set down in one 
of the washing places of the inner room, where the 
midwife rubs her over with a composition of nut- 
^^g^f ginger, pepper, and other spices, made into a 
sort of electuary with honey. In this manner she 
Bits for some time, the other women, in the mean- 
while, singing and warbling with their voices in a 
particular tone, which, in this country is tiieir 
usual way of rejoicing. After this, the lady is 
washed dean, and the ceremony finished. This, 
they imagine, strengthens them, and prevents many 
disorders that would otherwise ensue after delivery. 
They all use it after a recovery from a very severe 
fit of illness. 

In a part of the suburbs, on the opposite side of 
the river to the westward, is a glass-house, where 
a coarse kind of m^ite glass is made, lu the suburbs 
to the eastward, are the slaughter-houses, placed 
in an airy situation, with a large open field before 
them. The tanners have a kane where they work, 
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' in the soath-west part of the town, near the rirer« 
Just withont the walb, to the southward^ are the 
lime-kiln9, and a little farther is a small tillage, 
where the people make ropes, and spin oat-gut; 
which last manufacture is, at some seasons, ex- 
tremely ofFensiye. 

For four or five miles at least round Aleppo, 
the ground is very stony and uneven, with a number 
of eminences, most of which are as high as any part 
of the city. From the west-south-west to the north- 
west by west, this uneven country eictends at least 
twenty miles; but is interspersed with a number of 
small fertile plains. 

With respect to the face of the country of Syria 
in general, the coast is bordered by very high 
mountains, except near Seleucia, and from mount 
Pieria to mount Cassius, which is ten or fifteen 
miles, where it is quite level, opening a passage for 
the river Orontes to discharge itself into the Medi- 
terranean. These mountains are covered with trees, 
shrubs, and a number of plants, which do not, like 
those in the plains, lose their verdure during the 
heat of summer. As they abound with springs, 
these form small rivulets, and in a few places on the 
side next the sea unite into rivers, and refresh the 
plains between them and the sea shore. Behind 
them, on the land side, are generally extensive 
plains,. that receive great benefit from tiie streams 
that descend from the mountains, near which thqr 
are covered with myrtle, oleander, and other shrubs. 
The opposite boundaries of these plains are mostly 
low, rocky, barren hills; but behind them are other 
large plains, which, though tiiey are only watered 
by the rains that fall in the winter, are exceeding 
fertile.. This intermixture of rocky eminences and 
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plains extends within land about uxty or seventy 
miles, after which the country, called Arabia De« 
serta, is generally level as far as Bassarah. 

The Orontes is the only river in all Syria, which, 
rising on the land side of the above mountains, 
finds its way to the sea ; the rest, which indeed are 
few and inconsiderable, being soon absorbed by the 
thirsty plains through which they pass : and even 
the Orontes, though it is supplied by many small 
rivulets, from the lofty mountains behind which it 
runs, and also from the lake of Antioch, seems as 
eonsiderable many miles above that city, as where 
it discharges itself into the Mediterranean. 

The seasons are here generally exceeding regu^ 
lar, and at Aleppo the air is so pure and free from 
damps, that all the inhabitants, of what rank soever, 
tap and sleep exposed to the open w, from the end 
of May, to the beginning of September, in their 
court-yards, or upon the house-tops, without suf- 
fering the least inconvenience. The natives reckon 
the severity of the winter to last only forty days, 
beginning from the 12th of December, and ending 
on the twentieth of January; and indeed this com- 
putation comes near the truth. However, during 
tiiis time the air is extremely piercing, particularly 
to strangers, even though fhey are but just coma 
from a cold climate. Yet duriqgthe thirteen years 
Mr. Russel resided, there, the ice was not above 
three times of sufKcient strength, to bear a man, and 
that with caution, and only in a situation where the 
sun-beams never reached it. The snow, in ten years 
of this time, never remained on the ground above a 
day; and even in the depth of winter, when the 
sun shines out and there is no wind, the weather is 
warm, and sometimes almost hot. IJence narcissuses 
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are in flower daring all this season, and Tioleti 
appear at the latest before it is quite over. 

As ¥ebmary advances, the fields, which were 
before partly green, by the springing up of the 
lattergrain become entirely covered with an agreea- 
ble verdore ; and though the trees in general con- 
tinue without leaves till about the beginning of 
March, yet the almond, when latest, being in 
blossom before the middle of February, and quickly 
succeeded by the apricot, peach, &c« the gardens 
make an agreeable appearance. The spring now 
becomes extremely pleasant ; but is of short dura- 
tion. For as March brings it on with rapidity, so 
April with equal haste advances towards summer; 
and the gay livery, worn by the fields during these 
two months, and indeed through most of the winter, 
fades before the middle of May; and about the 
close of that month, the whole country assumes so 
parched and barren an aspect, that yon would 
scarce think it capable of producing any thing, 
besides the few hardy plants that still are able to 
resist the extreme heat. From this time, not one 
refreshing shower falls, and scarce a friendly cloud 
ever appears to shelter you from the rays of the sun, 
till about the middle of September, when there ge- 
nerally falls a little rain, either at Aleppo, or in its 
neighbourhood, which generally refreshes the air. 
From these first rains till the second, is an interval 
of between twenty and thirty days, during which 
the weather is temperate, serene, and extremely 
delightful; when if the rains have been plentiful^ 
though but of a few hours duration, the country 
speedily assumes a new face. After the second rains 
the weather becomes variable, and winter approaches 
by such slow degrees^ that the greatest part of the 
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treefl retain their leaves till the middle of No* 
vember. 

Aleppo is seldom troubled Vfiih hard gales of 
wind ; the coldest in the winter are those that blow 
between the east and north-west, and the nearer 
they are to the former point, the colder they are 
during that season, and part of the spring; but 
from the beginning of May to the end of Septem* 
ber, those very winds resemble the hot air issuing 
out of the mouth of an oven. The only remedy 
against them is to shut all the doors and windows; 
for though they are not fatal, they are extremely 
troublesome, by causing in most people a painfid 
languor, and difficulty of breathing. However, 
many summers pass without them, and during our 
author's stay, in no summer there were more than 
four or five days of them ; for though the easterly 
and northerly winds reign most in the winter, yet 
Providence has wisely ordered it, that those that are 
westerly are most frequent in the summer ; without 
which, considering the intense heat of the sun's 
rays, with their reflection from a bare rocky tract of 
ground, and the white stone waUs of the houses, 
the country would be scarcely habitable. 

CHAP. II. 

Of the inhabitABts of Aleppo, vith an account of tbeir mannen 
and customs. 

THE inhabitants of the city and suburbs of 
Aleppo are computed at about 235,000, of whom 
200,000 are Turks, 30,000 are Christians, and the 
remaining 5000, Jews. But though they are of such 
different religions, they seem to be nearly the same 
people; nor are the Christians much superior to 
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their neighbours in viriae. The greatefif namber of 
them are Greeks, the most numerous next to them 
are the A.nnenians, next to them the Syrians^ and 
then the Maronites; each of whom have a church 
in a part of the suburbs, where most of them reside. 
The vulgar language is Arabic; but the Turks of 
rank use the Turkish : most of the Armenians can 
speak Armenian; many of the Jews understand 
Hebrew; but few Syrians can speak Syriac; and 
scarce one of the Greeks understands a word of 
either ancient or modern Greek. 

The people are generally of a middle stature, in- 
differently well made, and rather lean than fat ; but 
are neither vigorous nor active. Those of the city 
are of a fair complexion ; but the peasants, and 
such as are obliged to be much abroad in the sun, 
are swarthy. Their hair is usually black, or of a 
dark chesnut colour; and it is very rare to see any 
but black eyes among them. Both sexes when young 
fire tolerably handsome ; but as the women arrive 
early at maturity, they soon fade, and in general 
look old at thirty. The greatest part of them are 
married between the age of fourteen and eighteen, 
and often sooner ; but the tender passion of love 
can have little share in these marriages, the young 
people never seeing each other till the ceremony is 
performed. A slender waist is so far from being 
admired, that it is considered as a deformity; so 
that they do all they can to make themselves plump 
and lus^. 

While the men are girt round very tight with a 
sash, the girdles of the women are both slight^ 
narrow, and loosely put on ; which, with the.warmth 
of the climate, and the frequent use of the bagnio, 
may be one principal reason why their labours are 
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mnch easier than those of the women in England; 
the most delicate being seldom confined above ten 
or twelve days, and those in the villages are gene- 
rally able to go abont their employments the next 
day. Women of all conditions suckle their own 
children, and seldom wean them till either the 
mother is again with child, or the infant is three or 
fonr years of age. 

If an allowance be made for the superiority, which 
the Mahometans assume overall, who are of another 
faith, the people of distinction in Aleppo may justly 
be esteemed courteous and polite. The opinion of 
this superiority is observed to increase, in propor- 
tion to the vicinity of the people to Mecca : hence 
the natives of Aleppo have a greater share of it than 
those of Smyrna or Constantinople ; though, even 
here, it has much declined within these few years ; 
and several bassas have conferred public honours on 
Europeans, that would formerly have caused great 
popular discontents. The common people have an 
afi^cted gravity, with some share of dissimulation ; 
and are so apt to be quarrelsome, that a person can 
seldom pass a few yards in the streets, without be- 
ing witness to some noisy broil; and yet in many 
jewts yon may never see a blow struck, except the 
ptexson who ^ives U be well assured that it will not 
be returned. But, notwithstanding their being prone 
to anger on the most trifling occasions, no people 
in the world can be more calm when their interest 
requires it. Hbwever, though this be in general a 
true representation, I>r. Russel observes, that gra- 
titude HAd justice require him to add, that there are 
persons among them of all religions, whom he 
found, by experience, to be possessed of the utmost 
hiniour and integrity. 
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Some of the old men dye their beards, and tlie 
old women their hair, of a red colour, with henna, 
which gives them a very whimsical appearance; 
and many of the men dye their beards black, to 
conceal their age. However, few of the women 
paint, except among the Jews and the common 
prostitutes; but they usually blacken their eye-- 
brows, or make artificial ones. It is also become a 
general practice, among the women of Aleppo, to 
blacken the inside of their eye* lids with the powder 
of lead-ore. In doing this they take a cylindrical 
piece of silver, steel, or ivory, made very smooth, 
and of the thickness of a common probe. This they 
wet with water, in order that the povirder may stick 
to it, and introducing it under the eye-lid, draw it 
along between that and the eye ; by which means 
the inside of the eye-lid is blackened, and a narrow 
black rim is formed all round the edge. This is 
sometimes practised by the men, but then it is con- 
sidered as foppish. 

The women have another singular method of 
adorning themselves, the practice of which is ge- 
neral among those of all ranks and religions. This 
is dyeing the tips of the fingers and toes with a few 
spots on the hands and feet, of a dirty yellow, with 
henna, great quantities of which are brought from 
Egypt for that purpose. This looks very disagree- 
able to an European. The more polite manner is, 
to have the greatest part of the hands and feet 
stained, in the form of roses and other figures, and 
the dye made of a dark green, by afterwards apply- 
ing sal-armoniac and a little quick-lime. But after 
some days this begins to change, and at last looks 
as nasty as the other. 

The women in some of the villages, and all the 
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Arabs and Chinganas in this country, wear a large 
iilver or gold ring through the external cartilage 
of their right nostril, some of which Dr. Rnssel has 
seen an inch and a half in diameter. It is also usual 
for these people, by way of ornament, to mark their 
under lip, and likewise their breast and arms, with 
a blue colour, by pricking the part with a needle, 
and rubbing it with a certain powder, which leaves 
an indelible mark, like that sometimes made by 
gun-powder, in the same manner^ on the arms of 
sailors in England, 

These Chinganas are a race of people, that lire 
esteemed the plague of Aleppo. They nearly re« 
semble the Arabs, and, like some tribes of them,* 
live in tents; but are not acknowledged by them. 
They are extremely poor : a few of them, who are 
encamped round the skirts of the city, hire them* 
selves for labourers, and other menial offices; but 
the greatest number come thither from all parts in 
the spring, to assist in reaping the com. 

Tobacco is smoked to excess by all the men, 
and many of the women of Aleppo. Their pipes are 
made of the twig of a rose-bush, cherry-tree, &c; 
bored for that purpose. Those used by persona of 
distinction are five or six feet long, and adorned 
with silver. The bowl is of clay, and often changed; 
but the pipes themselves last for years. 

The people have no notion of the benefit of 
exercise, either for the preservation of health, or 
the cure of diseases; and it is with reluctance that 
they use much of it, either for business or pleasure. 
The people of condition and their dependants must, 
'in some measure, be excepted; they being com- 
monly active on horseback and in sporting, and 
very dexterous in throwing the jareed, a kind of 
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javelin or maU stick, abouf two feet and a half 
long. This is done in their mock-fights, in which 
it is surprising to see with what dexterity they 
manage their horses, so as to avoid runmng against 
each other, when nnidi>ers ate galloping seemingly 
in the greatest disorder. This exercise, however, is 
seldom used, and hardly compensates for the hours 
tiiey spend in indolently lolling on their divans, in 
which the generality pass much the greatest part 
of their time. 

As they have no coaches, persons of rank ride on 
horseback in the city, with a number of servants 
walking before them, in proportion to their station ; 
vhich, though not so convenient in bad weather, 
has certainly a mow manly, if not a grander look 
Aau our coaches* The ladies, even of die greatest 
distinction, are obliged to walk on loot, both in the 
city, and when they go to a garden at a moderate 
distance. In longer journeys the women of rank 
are carried by mnles in a litter, close covered up; 
and those of an inferior station are, on these occa- 
sions, commonly stowed on each side of a mule, in 
a kind of covered cradles. 

Most of the natives go to bed in good time, and 
rise early in the mormng, sleeping in their drawers, 
and at least in one or two waistcoats : some in winter 
have on their fors. They lie on a mattress laid on 
the floor, over which is a sheet, and in winter a 
carpet, ot some other woollen covering, the other 
sheet being sewed to the quilt. When Uie tiow for 
repose draws nigh, they sit on this mattress, and 
smoke their p^ until they find themsehres sleepy; 
then lay themselves dtown^ and leave tlwir women 
to cover them when they are asleep. Many of the 
people of fashion are lulled to rest by soft music, or 
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Arabian tales, which their women are tan^t to 
repeat. If they happen to awake in the night, they 
At up, fill their pipe, have a diih of coffee made, 
and sometimes, especially in the long winter nights^ 
eat some of their sweet pastiy, and thns sit nntil 
they drop asleep again. 

The cofi^e-bonses of Aleppo are frequented by 
none but the vulgar, who are there entertained by 
a concert of music, a story-teller, an obscene kind 
(^ puppet-show, and sometimes by jugglers and 
tumblers. These are their only pnbiic entertain* 
ments. 

Within doors their entertainments are playing 
at chess, draughts, mankala, tabnduk, and the play 
of the ring. With this last the great men often 
amuse themselves in the winter evenings. It con«* 
sists in guessing under what cofiee-cup, out of a 
number placed on a larg^ salver, the ring is hid* 
Several on each side are engaged in this play, and 
those who win, have the privilege of blackening the 
faces of their antagonists, putting tool's caps on. 
their heads, and making them stand before them 
while they sing an extempore song in their own 
praise, and in derision of the losers. However, none 
but their servants or ordinary people are treated in 
this manner. Among the Turks gaming is only 
used for amusement ; but sometimes they will go so 
far as to play for a treat. 

Dancing is not here esteemed an accomplishment, 
it being practised only by those who make a trade 
of it, whose dexterity chiefly consists in the moti<« 
of their arms and bodies, and putting themselves in 
different attitudes, many of which, particularly of 
the women, afe not the most decent. At their fes^ 
tivals they have also wrestlers, who resemble the 
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athlete of the ancients, in anointing their naked 
bodies, for they have nothing on but a pair of 
breeches. They stmt and vaunt at their entrance, 
so as to raise our expectations ; but they make a 
poor figure in the performance. It must also be 
added, that buffoons are the constant attendants at 
all merry-makings, \iithout whom the mirth and 
conversation of the people would soon languish. 

The music of the country is of two sorts; one for 
the field, and the other for the chamber. The mar- 
tial music consists of trumpets, cymbals, a kind of 
short hautboy shriller than ours, large drums, the 
upper head of which is beat upon with a heavy 
drum*stick, and the lower with a slender stick ; and 
small drums, beat after the manner of our kettle- 
drums. 

For their chamber-music they have the guitar, 
the dulcimer, the dervises flute, the Arab fiddle, a 
couple of small drums, and the diflT, which is prin- 
cipdly used to beat time to the voice, the most dis- 
agreeable of all their music; for they bellow most 
hideously. The diff is a hoop, over which a piece 
of parchment is extended, and sometimes pieces of 
brass are fixed in it, to make a jingling: it is beat 
with the fingers, and is the true tympanum of the 
ancients. They have also a kind of flute, like the 
ancient syrinx, but few of them can play upon it; 
and a sort of bagpipe, which numbers of idle fellows 
play upon round the skirts of the town, in order to 
get money from the passengers. Though the people 
here have names for the different measures in music, 
they are unacquainted with musical notes, as well 
as with the bass and other parts of music : they play 
by the ear, and keep time exactly, every instrument 
playing the same tune. 
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The people are, in general, extremely illiterate ; 
for many haraas, farmers of the customs, and con- 
siderable merchants, can neither read nor write. 
However, of late years, their youth. are better taught 
than formerly, though their education seldom ex- 
tends farther than just being able to read a little of 
the koran, and to write a common letter. They 
are entirely ignorant of the use of chemistry in 
medicine; and their physicians, who pretend to dis- 
cover all diseases by the pulse, make no scruple to 
quote the authority of Hippocrates, Galen and 
Ebensina, in support of the most absurd and ridi- 
culous opinions. Their poets are much more worthy 
of notice ; for a poetical genius sometimes appears 
among them, and produces pieces that are justly 
esteemed. 

In the fast of ramadan they neither eat, drink nor 
smoke, from the dawn of the day until sun-set; but 
the sun is no sooner down than they eat a hearty 
meal : and those who can aflTord to sleep in the day, 
eat and drink the greatest part of the night, living 
so luxuriously, that they generally spend as much 
money in that one month as in any two months in 
the year: but those who are obliged to be abroad 
in the day, sufier a great deal during this fast. 

Wine and spirits are only drank by the licentious 
and irreligious Turks ; but the number of these is 
greater than one would imagine, for these liquors 
being prohibited by their religion, they chiefly 
drink in secret at their gardens, or privately in the 
night; and, when once they begin, generally drink 
to great excess. 

They are obliged, by their religion, to wash be- 
fore their prayers, which are five times in the 
twenty-four hours, and whenever they ease nature. 
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Ab they take up their meat with their fingeri, tiiey 
are alto under the necessity of washing after every 
meal, and the more cleanly likewise always waah 
before they eat. Besides, whenever they cohaUt 
with the women^ they are Obliged to bathe before 
they can say their prayers; so that they are almost 
all day dabbling in the water. 

Though the koran expressly allows them four 
women, whether wives or concubines, yet as they 
are oUiged to pay money for their wives, few of any 
rank have more than two; while the poorer sort 
have seldom more than one, and hardly ever keep 
a mistress: those of middling circumstances have, 
however, sometimes three or four mistresses, and I 
have known those of greater opulence who have 
kept forty, besides the women employed in the me- 
nial offices of the family; for, notwithstanding the 
law of Mahomet, the people here believe this to be 
lawful. It may appear strange, that such a number 
should agree tolerably together: but, it must be 
considered, that they are accustomed from their in- 
fancy to a servile obedience; that the husband can 
€livoree his wife at pleasure, without assigning any 
cause, and sell those for skves by whom he has had 
BO children. Bendes, the wife has also a check 
upon the husband ; for his divorcing her is attended 
with expence, as he must not only lose the money 
she at first cost him, but there is generally a sum 
equal to it, to be paid in case he should divorce her. 
Marriages are, in this country, commonly brought 
about by the ladies, the mothers introducing them- 
selves into company where they expect to see girls 
who are disengaged; and when they have found 
one they thank agreeable, they propose the match 
to her mother. Afterwards, if the ^fiair is likely to 
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be dietenmaed^ ahe is demanded in form of her pa- 
rents by the young man's father^ the price is fixed 
that he is to pay for her» and a licence is procured 
from the cady. Each of the young folks then ap* 
point a proxy, who, with jsereral of the male rela- 
tions, go to the imam, or priest, who, on finding 
that they are regularly appointed, asks the one,-if 
he is willing to buy the bride for such a sum ? and 
the other, if he be satisfied with it f and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he joins their hands; and 
ike money being paid, the bargain ia concluded 
with a prayer out of the koran. 

After this the bridegroom may take her home 
whenever he thinks proper; and the day being 
fixed, he sends a message to her family to let them 
know it. The sum with which he purchased her is 
laid out in furniture for one chamber, with clothes 
and ornaments for the bride, whose father makes 
some addition, according to his circumstances, 
which are carried with great pomp to the bride- 
groom's house. He, at the same time, invites his 
firiends and acquaintance, all of whom send pre- 
aents, whether they think proper to go or not. On 
the day appointed, the women go from the bvide- 
groom's to the bride's house, and bring her homo 
to his, accompanied by her mother, and other fe- 
nale rdations, where each sex make merry in sepa^ 
Tate apartments till night. The men then dress the 
bridegroom, after which he is introduced into the 
women's apartment, where he is met by his own 
female relations, who sing and dance before him to 
the atairs-foot of the bride's chamber, who is brought 
halfway down stairs to receive him, veiled with a 
piece of red gauze, and sometimes her forehead and 
eheeks are covered with leaf-gold, cut in various 
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forms : he then conducts her up stairs, and thej 
are left together. 

The Turks at Aleppo being much addicted to 
jealousy, they confine their women as much as 
possible, and seldom allow them to visit even their 
own sex. The husband is, however, obliged to suf-- 
fevthem to go often to the bagnio; and Mondays 
and Thursdays are a sort of licensed days, in which 
they are permitted to visit the tombs of their de- 
ceased relations and the saints; which giving them 
an opportunity of walking abroad in the fields and 
gardens, they have contrived, that almost every 
Thursday in the spring bears the name of a par- 
ticular sheik, whose tomb they must visit. When 
they go abroad, they wear white veils, so managed 
that nothing appears but their eyes, and a small 
part of the nose. They are usually in large com- 
panies, and have always either an old woman or a 
young lad for a guard. 

On the death of a Turk the women immediately 
set up a shriek, which is continued till the body is 
interred; but this is soon dispatched, for the corpse 
is kept no longer than is necessary to acquaint the 
relations who live in the town. They first wash the 
body, and then stop up all the natural passages 
with cotton, to prevent any moisture from oozing 
out, which would render the body unclean ; then 
wrapping it up in a clean cotton cloth, they lay it 
in a kind of coffin, nearly resembling ours, only 
the lid rises with a ledge in the middle, and at the 
head is a wooden battoon, about a foot long, on 
which the man's head-dress is placed ; but if it be 
a woman, there is a head-dress, flat on the top, 
like a trencher, over which is thrown a handker- 
chief. In the middle of the pall is a small piece oS 
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the old covering of the holy house of Mecca, the 
rest being of no particular colour or stuff! Upon 
the pall lies some of the best clothes belonging to 
the deceased. 

The corpse being carried out, a number of sheiks, 
with their tattered banners, walk first; then come 
the male friends, and after them the corpse, carried 
on a bier, upon men's shoulders, with the head 
foremost ; and as every passenger thinks it merito- 
rious to lend some little help on these solemn occa- 
sions, the bearers are often relieved. The nearest 
male relations immediately follow, and the women, 
with dreadful shrieks, close the procession, while 
men all the way sing prayers out of the koran. 
Thus they proceed to the mosque, where the bier 
is set down in the court-yard, and a service said by 
the imam: after which it is carried, in the same 
order as before, to the burying-placci of which 
there is only one public in the city, all the others 
being in the fields. The graves, which lie east and 
west, are lined with stone. The corpse is taken 
out, and put on the right side, in a posture between 
sitting and lying, with the head to the westward, 
so that the face may be to the south, towards 
Mecca: a little earth being put behind the body 
to keep it steady, the grave is covered with long 
stones, that go across, and prevent the earth they 
pul over them from falling in upon the corpse. 
The imam throws on the first handful of earth, 
saying a prayer for the soul of the deceased, and 
exhorting such as hear him to be mindful of their 
end. After him, every one present throws on a 
handful of earth, saying, " God be merciful to the 
deceased." The nearest relations pray at the grave 
on the third, seventh, and fortieth days, as also the 
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day twelre^month, after the person'i decease; end 
erer J Mondty or Tharsday the women strew the 
grave with leaves and flowers. The men wear no 
mourning, but the women lay aside their ornaments, 
and wear the gravest-coloured clothes. 

We shall now take a view of the customs and 
manners of the Christians, who compose so comide« 
rable a part of the city, in keeping their fasts they 
are generally very rigorous : bat if a physician de- 
clares their life to be in danger, the Greeks, Syriana 
And MaronetSi will often break the fast ; but the 
Armenians are generally so very striet in this par- 
ticular, that not even the preservatioa of life can 
prevail on them to interrupt it for a single day. 

The Christian women, when they go abroad, are 
as closely veiled as thoee of the Turks ; but they 
are seldom permitted to^go any where but to chnrch, 
to the bagnio, to their physicians, or now and then 
to visit a relation. A fisw of them allow their wives, 
two or three times a year, to go to the gardens; but 
others, though they are not above a nnle from their 
houses, never see one in their lives. 

They are generally contracted, while children,, 
by their parents; and there being na material dif- 
ference in the marriage ceremonies of the difierent 
aects, a descriptiwi of those of the Maronites maj 
aerve as a specimen of aU the rest. The.bride hav-* 
ing been demanded, the Imd^room's relations are 
invited to an entertainment, at tlie honae of tiie 
bride's fiither, to^ fix the wedding day, Ae parties 
themselves not being consulted. On the afternoon 
of the day app(Mnted; they again go to tiie bride's 
house, and afker su^mr return to that of the bride* 
groom, who has not yet appeared ; £br he is, by 
custom, obliged to hide himself, and is not to be 
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founds till they have made a seemingly strict search 
for him. This done, and he being brought, and 
dressed in his worst clothes, great noise and re* 
joicings are made. He and the brideman are now 
led several times about the court, in a noisy pro- 
cession, and then conducted into a room, where 
their wedding clothes are laid out in form : a priest 
then says a long prayer over them; and being 
dressed, they are led back into the court, with the 
same ceremony as before. At midnight, or a few 
hours after, the relations, accompanied by all of 
both sexes who have been invited to the wedding, 
again return in procession to the house where the 
bride is, music playing before them, and each hold^ 
ing a candle. On their coming to the door, it is 
shut against them ; and on their knocking, and 
demanding the bride, they are refused admittance ; 
upon which a mock fight ensues, but the bride^ 
groom's party are always conquerors* The women 
then lead the bride out of the chamber, covered all 
over with a veil, and she is carried in prpcessioii to 
the bridegroom's, accompanied only by one or two 
of her sisters, or nearest female relations. Being 
seated among the women, at the upper end of the 
room, she continues covered with 'a veil of red 
gauze, and, like a statue, nmst neither speak nor 
move, except rising to every person who comes into 
the room, which is notified to her by one of her 
women who sits by her, for she must not open her 
eyes. The remainder of the ni^t is passed in noisy 
mirth, by each sex, in their separate apartments, 
there being no want of sweetmeats, fruit, wine and 
arrack, for now few retire to rest. 

At about nine the next morning the bishop oi:* 
priest comes to perform the ceremony. All the 
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women are veiled: the bride stands entirely co^ 
vered, supported by two women, the bridemaid 
standing by to keep the veil well adjusted. The 
bridegroom, dressed in a gaudy robe, going in with 
the bishop, is placed on the bride's left hand, with 
his brideman by him; and a short service being per- 
formed, the bishop puts a crown first on the bride* 
groom's head, and then on the heads of the bride, 
the brideman and bridemaid. Afterwards joining 
the hands of the bridegroom and bride, he continues 
the service, and after some time puts a ring on the 
bridegroom's finger, and delivers another to the 
bridemaid to be put on that of the bride. Near the 
oonclusion of the service, he ties a piece of tape or 
ribbon round the bridegroom's neck, and in the af- 
ternoon a priest comes to take it ofE The ceremony 
being concluded, the bridegroom, and all the men» 
retire again to their own apartment, where they 
drink coffee, and sit very gravely while the bishop 
stays, which is not long ; for dinner being imme- 
diately served up for him and a few others, he soon 
dines and takes his leave ; on which they instantly 
resume their noisy mirth. Great quantities of provi- 
sions are dressed, and several tables covered, both 
for dinner and supper; and there is usually plenty 
of wine, arrack, coffee, and tobacco. 

At about eleven or twelve at night, the bride- 
groom is led in procession to the bride's chamber, 
where presenting her a glass of wine, she drinks to 
him, and he having returned the compliment, is con- 
ducted back with the same ceremony. The music 
during the whole time continues playing, buffoons 
and other of their diversions are going forwards, and 
the house is usually full of company, till the next 
day in the afternoon, when they all retire, e^^pept 
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a few intimate friends, who sap with the bride- 
g7*ooin, and about midnight leave him, heartily &* 
tigued, to retire to the bride's chamber. 

All who have been invited to the wedding send 
presents, and for several days after the marriage is 
consummated, flowers are sent to the bride by all 
her female acquaintance. On that day seven^night 
after the celebration of the marriage, the bride's re- 
lations come to visit her, and an entertainment is 
provided for them. But in this country it is not 
decent for a bride to speak to any person for at 
least a month, except a few words to her husband ; 
and this the Armenians are so unreasonable a$ to 
extend to a year. The. old women generally give 
them a strict charge about this, particularly not to 
talk to the husband too soon. 

The Europeans or Franks, residing in Aleppo, 
are chiefly English and French. Qf the former are 
the consul, the chaplain, chancellor, physician, ten 
merchants, and the cheaux, an officer of ceremony^ 
the same with one among the Turks of that name^ 
who walks before the consulwith a staff tipped with 
silver; he also takes care of the letters, and is em* 
ployed as a messenger. The French have a consul, 
and the other ofiicers, with druggomenof their own 
nation, and double the number of merchants and 
clerks. Under the protection of the French are 
likewise three convents in the city, and a college 
of Jesuits. The Dutch have a consul residing here, 
but no other person of that country. There are also 
a few Venetian merchants and Italian Jews. The 
greatest part of the European merchants live in 
kanes, in the principal quarter of the city; in which 
the ground floor serves for their warehouses, and 
the upper stpjry fs fitted up for their dwellings, by 
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buildings between the pillan of the colonade, Smjoot 
ing a long corridore» opening on which are a number 
of rooms, so that they much resemble cloysters; and 
as these merchants are unmarried, and their com- 
munication with the people of the country is almost 
solely on account of trade, their way of life greatly 
resembles the monastic. They formerly wore the 
Turkish habit, retaining only the hat and wig by 
the way of distinction; but of late years the far 
greater part of them continue in their proper dress. 



CHAP. III. 

Of the beasts, birds, insects, and vegetables in Syria, and par- 
ticularly near Aleppo. 

THE few black cattle near the city are chiefly 
uded for the plow, or in drawing water for the 
gardens. Most of those employed for that purpose 
^re very large, with remarkable long legs, and 
great bellies. The other cattle of this species are 
small, and all in general have very short horns. As 
the Turks seldom eat beef, what is killed is chiefly 
for the Europeans, who have it good at all seasons, 
particularly in summer; the natives still allowing 
the cattle, employed to tread out the corn, to eat 
what they please. 

There are abundance of bufl&loes in some parts 
of Syria, but near Aleppo very few» and those 
chiefly kept for their milk. Mutton is plentiful, fat 
and good, throughout the whole year; and lamb is 
to be had in every season. They have here two sort 
of sheep; the one resembling the larger kinds in 
Britain, only the tails are somewhat longer and 
thicker: the otiiers are the most numerous, and are 
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tliose often mentioned by travellers^ on account of 
their extraordinary tiiils^ which are Tery broad and 
iMTget, terminating in a small appendage that torns 
back upon it, and is of a substance betweeen fat 
and marrow, usually weighing upwards of fifteen 
pounds; but such as are of the largest breed, smd 
have been fattened, have tails that sometimes weigh 
fifty pounds. As incredible as this may seem, it is 
strictly true. Those in Aleppo being kept up in 
yards, are in no danger of injuring their tails ; but 
in some other places, where they feed in the fields, 
the shepherds are obliged to fix a piece of thin 
board to the under port of the tail, to prevent its 
being torn by bushes, thistles and roeks, as it is not 
covered underneath with thick wool, like the up- 
per part; and some have small wheels, to facilitate 
the dragging of this board after them : whence they 
have been said, by travellers, to have carts to carry 
their tailsw 

They have, likewise, two kinds of goats, one re-> 
sembliag those in Britain, and the otheras remark^ 
aUe £off the length of their ears, as the abovemen- 
tMDied sheep for the largeness of their tails. These 
goals ave soatewhat bigger ^an ours; but theii 
ears are often a £Dot long, and ef a proportionable 
breadth. They are chiefly kept for their milk, 
which is sweet and well tasted. About the begin- 
ning of April great nnmbers are brought to the city, 
wUeh aroefery morning ^ven through the streets, 
and their miVk sold as they pass, till September. 
The bnttes and cheese ase bad, and made indiseri- 
minately of the milk of the cows, bufialoes^ sheep 
and goats. 

The country arbonnds with two sorts of antelopes^ 
olf which thai of the me mit ains is the most beauti^ 
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ful : its back and neck are of a dark brovrn^ and 
the antelope of the plain is neither so swift, nor so 
well made ; yet both sorts are so extremely fleet, 
that the greyhounds, though very good, can sel- 
dom take them, unless in soft deep ground. 

There are also plenty of hares ; but the natives 
are not fond of them, except the Arabs, who have 
a very extraordinary method of dressing them. 
They dig a hole in the earth, which they fill with 
light brushwood, and set it on fire: when tho* 
roughly lighted, the hare, with the skin and en- 
trails, just as it was taken, is thrown into it; and, 
after the flame has ceased, they cover up the hole 
with the loose earth dug out of it, which at first 
had been laid round the edge, so as to grow hot. 
Thus it is left, till they judge it to be sufficiently 
roasted ; and then, throwing a handful of salt over 
it, they eat it without any farther dressing. 

In the city are kept a few tame rabbits, chiefly 
for the tables of the Europeans ; and a wild hog is 
sometimes brought from abroad, which is esteemed 
by the English as a great rarity. The country, 
likewise, afibrds a few porcupines, that are not of- 
ten tasted by the Europeans; and there are land 
turtle and frogs in great abundance, which are eaten 
by those of the Romish religion. 

Of the beasts of burden are horses, asses, maleijr 
and three several sorts of camels. 

Among the rocky hills are hyssnas, but they are 
not so large as those found in the mountains. Some 
writers have reported, that this animal will imitate 
the human voice, and even learn some of the shep- 
herds' names, so as to call them out and devour 
them. But this is not true ; for they are fonder of 
the flock than of the shepherd, and will not attack 
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IMQ b«t in their owndefenee^ or through exceiiaf 
hunger: yet they still retain the character of 
robbiog the iepolehreff ivheneyer they hii?e an op« 
portanity. 

. Wolves and foxei are foiind in the pUuns, bnt 
they are smaller than those in Europe; and jack* 
alls are sp plenty about the gardens^ that oTery 
evening they pass in fuU cry, like a pack i^hounds^ 
not only giving disturbance by thejr noise^ bnt 
making free with the poultry* and other provisions* 

Though Mount Taurus affi>rds protection to the 
ounce, and a few tygers are found in moat of the 
high mountains; though the lion nige« on the 
banks of the Euphrates, between Bagdad and Bas^ 
aorah, and the jerboa in the desert, and, perhapsi 
many other animals in the same phases, yet our au- 
thor, proposing only to comprehend the parts round 
Aleppo, thought it unnecesaary to treat of them 
here. 

Of domestic fowls, the markets of Aleppo ar* 
furnished with the dunghill eoefc and hen; the 
Bigdad fowl, which is of a large breed ; the rum^ 
kin, or cock aud hen without rumpf ; the tqrkey^ 
goose, and duck. Of game, there are in the river, 
in winter, wild geese, plenty of common wild duck« 
and mallards, several kinds of widgeon, the water- 
hen, water-rail, coot, spoonbill, woodcock, and vn* 
rious sorts of teal, with which the tables of the £u* 
ropeans are supplied. In autumn, the becca-figos^ 
and witwall, are both in season, and the former is 
esteemed a great delicacy. There are here, also, 
many other sorts of wild fowl in the other seasons^ 
among which are pigeoios, and particularly the ciur« 
rier, formerly used by the Europeans for expedi* 
tiously conveying the news of a ship's arrival at 
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ScAndttooli; but thii has been, disused for many 
years. 

The pigeon thus employed, was one that had 
young at Aleppo. Upon inquiring into the method 
of training them, Mr. Russel was told, that they 
were sent down to Scandaroon in an open cage, and^ 
as soon as let go, they would fly directly to Aleppo; 
but others said, that the bird was brought to this 
by letting it return from shorter distances on the 
Scandaroon road. All agree, that if the pigeon had 
been a fortnight at Scandaroon, it was not after- 
wards to be trusted to fly back, lest it should har^ 
forgot its young, and, consequently, not be so eager 
to get home. A small piece of paper, with the ship's 
name, day of arrival, and the most material circum- 
stances, contained in a narrow compass, was fixed 
under the wing, to prevent its being destroyed by 
wet. They also bathed the pigeon's feet in vinegar, 
in order to keep them cool, that it might not 
nettle to drink, or wash itself, which would have 
destroyed the paper^ An English gentleman, who 
remembered this practised, said that he had known 
one of them arrive in two hours and a half. 

The falcons, bred to the taking of hares and an«- 
telopes, are of two kinds, and both large ; but^ 
though caught wild, they train them in a few days 
to fly at their prey. For antelope hunting, they 
chuse such as are fierce ; these are taught to fix on 
the cheek of the animal, which retards its motion 
till the greyhounds come up. But, for hunting the 
hare, they prefer such falcons as are not disposed 
to fix upon her, but, by repeated bufietting on the 
head, and rising in the air between each blow, 
they retard the hare till an ordinary greyhound 
ean seize her. 
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They have here a nnall hawk of the size of a pi- 
geon, but so fierce, that they will fly at any thin^, 
aad will often take the largest eagles, of which 
there are plenty in this country. They were for- 
merly trained to seize the eagle uoder the wing, by 
which means, depriving him of the use of it, they 
would both fall to the ground together: but their 
present method is to seize him on the back between 
the two ynngs, which has the same effect; but, 
bringing him down more slowly, gives the fiikoner 
time to come to the hawk's assistance : in which, 
if he is not very expeditious, the hawk is, in either 
case, speedily torn to pieces. 

Besides the birds for food and sport, the country 
also produces the black vulture, a few pelicans, the 
stork, the owl, a kind of jay, whose feathers are 
beautifully variegated with blue, green and brown; 
two sorts of the crane, one a fine bird, which the 
natives often tame in their houses and court*yards; 
the heron, the flamingo, the cormorant, the black- 
cap, a sort of gulls, which are in great numbers 
about the city all the winter, and so tame, that the 
women call them from the terraces, throwing up 
pieces of bread, which they catch in the air, and 
many others, besides a variety of singing-birds. 

Of the reptiles and insects, the country abounds 
with serpents of various kinds, many of them of the 
most venomous nature; but as they all fly from 
man, and the barrenness of the fields in summer, 
the only season in which they are abroad, there is 
but little danger of treading | upon them by acci- 
dent. However, in the houses are often found large 
white snakes ; but Dr. Russel never knew any one 
bit by them. The scolopendra and scorpion indee4 
often sting the natives in their houses, which causey 
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pain for leveral hourly attended with no other bad 
conflequeneea. Varioaa kinds of lizards are found 
over the whole eonntry, and in the gardem are tret- 
frogs* But toads are eeareely ever seen at Aleppo, 
thottg^h they are common npon the coast. 

Locusts sometimes appear in such incredible mol^ 
iitudeSi as to destroy all the verdure wherever tbey 
pass : but though every spring and summer there 
are some oi two or three difftrent species to be met 
with about Aleppo, none of these destructive swarmi 
happened while Dr. Russel was at that city. The 
Arabs eat these insects when fresh» and also salt 
them up as a delicacy. 

Of useful iusects there are only bees» which pro* 
duce ejccellent honey, and silk-worms. There is, 
indeed, but little silk produced near Aleppo; but 
that being the market to which it is brought from 
all parts of Syria, great quantities are annually sent 
from thence to Britain. 

With respect to the vegetables of this country, 
Turkey wheat, barley, cotton, lentils, beans, cicers, 
Turkey millet, a g^een kidney-bean, musk-melons, 
water-melons, a small cucumber, bastard-saffiron, 
hemp, and several others, they sow in the fields; 
but about Aleppo they sow no oats, their horsea 
being all fed with barley. 

The harvest commences vrith the barley about 
the beginning of May, and both that and- the 
wheat are generally all reaped by tiie 90th of that 
month. As soon as it is cut down, or rather plucked 
up, which is the most usual way, it is carried up to 
a neighbouring spot of hard even ground, where it 
is. separated from the husk by a machine like n 
sledge, which runs upon two or three rollers, dravm 
by horses, cows, or asses. In these rollers are fixed 
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low iron wheels, notehed like the teeth of a mwg 
and pretty sharp, at once cutting the ttraw and 
separating the grain. Their granaries are snhter^ 
raneons cayems, the entrance to which is by a smaU 
hole like a well» often in the highway; and, as 
they are commonly left open when empty, they 
render it not a little dangerous riding in the night 
near the villages. 

Near the city tobacco is planted only in the gar^ 
dens; bat near the irillages, at about ten or fifkeen 
miles distance, a large quantity is planted in tht 
fields; and all' the hills from Shc^e to Latacbia 
produce such plenty of it, that this vegetable is no 
inconsiderable branch of trade, particularly with 
£gypt. 

The olives produced about the city are little mora 
than sufficient to serve the inhabitants for pickling; 
but at Edib, about thirty miles to the south-west, 
and, at the neighbouring villages, their large plan* 
tations afibrd abundance of oil, with which, and 
the ashes brought by the Arabs from the desart, a 
great quantity of soap is annually made both at 
Aleppo and Edib^ 

The vineyards round the city produce pretty 
good grapes ; but the wine made by Christians an4 
Jews, is produced from grapes, and also raisins, 
brought from some distance. From the raisins 
also, when mixed with aniseeds, is drawn a strong 
spirit, to which they give the name of arrack; and 
of this the Christians and Jews drink pretty freely. 
The inspissated juice of the grape is brought to 
the city in skins, and sold in the public markets; 
it has the appearance of coarse honey, and is of a 
aweet taste. 

Of the fruits of thjui countiy, ikhere ^rc (nily two 
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or three sorts of apples, and these very bad. They 
have cherries, apricots, peaches, indifierent good 
pears, quinces, pom^anates of three sorts, mnl- 
berries, oranges, lemcms, figs of four kinds, wal- 
nuts, hazle-nuts, pistachio-nuts, &c. These trees 
are all standards, planted promiscuously, and Uttle 
improved by culture. 

The country also produces several kinds of forest 
trees, as the plane, the white poplar, the horn- 
beam, a very few oaks, the ash, the tamarisk, the 
turpentine-tree, and many others. 

There are here likewise a great variety of gar- 
den plants and flowers, which render the country 
extremely pleasant in spring, before the great heats 
have scorched them up, and after the succeeding 
rains have revived their beauties. 
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